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of  the  Stger  ;  with  a  INarrative  ot  a  Voyage 
its  Termination.  By  Richard  and  John  Lander.  In  three 
Volumes.  Illustrated  with  Engravings  and  Maiis.  (Family 
Library,  Nos.  xxviii — xxx.)  21mo.  Price  15j.  Ijondon,  18112. 


AT  last,  there  is  a  rational  pros}x^t  of  turning  to  gootl  account 
the  fatigues,  and  perils,  and  fatal  lieroism  of  our  African 
explorators.  The  secret  of  ages  has  Ixcn  s|)clleil  out,  letter  by 
letter.  Park  first,  by  penetrating  from  the  banks  of  the  Gambia 
to  Sego,  in  1795,  ascertained  the  course  of  the  mysterious  Niger 
(alias  Joliba  or  Quorra)  to  be  towards  the  east,  and  not,  as  had 
been  sup])osed,  from  east  to  west.  In  his  second  and  fatal  ex¬ 
pedition,  he  is  now  known  to  have  descended  the  same  stream  as 
far  south  as  Boos.sa,  in  lat.  10’  14  x.,  long.  6’  IP  k.,  where  its 
course  is  s.s.e.  Clapperton,  attendetl  by  Richard  Lander, 
in  1820,  ]>enetrated  overland  to  Boussa,  from  the  coast  of  Benin, 
and  ascertained  the  geographical  position  of  that  town.  And 
now,  finally,  these  two  adventurous  and  amiable  brothers  having 
pushed  their  land  journey  as  far  as  Yaooric,  some  miles  above 
Boussa,  have  navigateil  the  river  to  its  mouth,  or  one  of  its 
mouths,  in  the  Bay  of  Benin.  By  this  means,  the  singular  fact 
has  lH*en  brought  to  light,  that  Liverpool  oil-traders,  as  well  as 
Euro]>ean  slave-traders,  have  for  years  been  in  the  practice  of 
entering  the  Niger  without  suspecting  it.  The  branch  by  which 
the  Landers  reached  the  sea,  is  not,  indeed,  much  frequented, 
owing  partly  to  its  being  so  little  known,  and  partly  to  a  dangerous 
bar  at  its  mouth.  It  is  distinguishetl  by  the  natives  as  the  ‘  First 
Brass  River,'  and  is  the  River  Nun  of  Europeans,  which  falls  into 
the  Bay  of  Benin  near  Caj>c  Formosa,  in  long.  6’  10'  k.  But 
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there  is  reason  to  conclude,  that  the  Henin  river  itself,  (the  Rio 
Formosa  t»f  the  Fortujfuese,)  as  well  as  the  Rev  or  New  ('alahar, 
the  Old  ('alahar  or  Ronj^o,  and  the  Uio  del  Key,  are  all  arms  of 
the  same  river;  and  that  the  whole  country  south  of  hit.  (>' W, 
b(  tween  the  meridians  of  5’  and  R’  30',  may  he  considered  as  the 
della  of  the  Ni^xer. 

"The  conscnuence  of  this  discovery  cannot  fail  to  l>e  of  some 
advantajre  to  tlie  trade  of  our  <*wn  country ;  hut  to  Africa,  the  henefii 
will  he  immediate  and  immense;  and  these  two  brothers,  who  have 
aehicveil  this  im|H»rtant  service  for  her  commerce  and  civilization, 
will  hereafter  rank  amomx  her  jjreatest  Wnefactors.  It  is  no 
lonjxer  a  romantic  sup]>osition,  that  the  Niger  may  1h'  made  the 
inlet  to  the  most  secluchal  recesses  of  the  negn»  worhl,  for  the  trade, 
and  civilizing  arts,  and  religion  (»f  the  whites,  and  that  the  slave- 
market  and  the  slave-vessel  may  he  put  down  for  ever  hy  the  loom 
and  the  steam-hoat. 

‘  It  is  nu>r»*  than  prohahh*,’  remarks  Mr.  Lander,  ‘  as  we  have  now 
ascert.iined  that  a  water-communication  may  Im*  carried  on  with  so 
extensive  a  part  of  the  interior  of  Africa,  that  a  consiilerahle  trade  w’ill 
hi*  opeio'd  with  the  country  through  which  we  have  passed.  The 
natives  onlv  requin*  tt»  know  what  is  wanted  from  them,  and  ti»  1m? 
shewn  what  they  w  ill  have  in  return,  and  much  pnaluce  that  is  now 
lost  from  neglect,  will  he  turned  to  a  considt*rahle  acciuiut.  The 
ctaintries  sittiated  on  the  hanks  of  the  Niger,  will  hecoine  frecjnented 
from  all  the  adjacent  parts  ;  and  this  magniticent  stream  will  assume 
an  ap|>ea ranee  it  has  never  yet  displayed.  The  first  effect  <»f  a  trade 
lH*ing  ope!U‘d.  will  Ik*,  to  do  away  with  the  monojady  near  the  mouth 
of  tile  river,  which  has  hitherto  In'en  held  hv  the  chiefs  (►f  the  lower 
ciaintries.  Steam-hoats  will  penetrate  the  river  even  as  far  as  I.K'ver*, 
at  tin*  time  of  yiar  in  which  we  came  down,  ami  will  defy  the  effortR 
of  these  monopolists  to  arrest  their  progn  ss.  The  steam-engine,  the 
grander  t  invention  of  the  human  mind,  will  he  a  fit  means  <»f  conveying 
civilization  among  these  uninf(»rined  Africans,  who,  incapahle  of  com¬ 
prehending  siich  a  thing,  will  view  its  arrival  among  thrtti  with 
astonishment  arnl  terror,  hut  will  gradually  learn  to  appreciate  the 
benefits  thev  will  derive,  and  to  hail  its  arrival  with  joy.’ 

Vol.  IIl.  pp.  313,  14. 

'The  cx]>crimcut,  if  we  may  give  credit  to  the  statement  that 
has  appeared  in  the  public  journals,  is  on  the  jmint  of  being 
made.  One  of  the  brothers  Lander  has  l)een  for  some  time  in 
Liver|>ool,  making  arrangements  for  a  second  expedition  into 
Africa,  for  objects  partly  commercial  and  partly  scientific.  Two 
8team-l)oats,  one  much  smaller  than  the  other,  have  bt‘en  purchased, 
which  arc  to  lx*  freighted  with  Rritish  goods;  and  it  is  hoped 


•  A  town  of  Rorgoo,  (ui  the  right  hank  of  the  Qiiorra,  in  about  lat 
9'  3ff ,  alwve  which  the  navigation  is  imped^nl  by  granitic  cataracts. 
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that,  with  tlu*  smaller  vessel,  Mr.  Lander  will  he  able  to  make 
his  wav  many  hundred  miles  up  the  Niger,  and  to  carrv'  on  an  ex¬ 
tensive  trallic  with  the  negro  nations  on  its  Itanks.  When  it  ia 
recollected,  that  the  voyage  up  the  Mississip])!  from  New  Orleans 
to  Ohio,  once  tKCUpied  sailing  vessels  three  numths,  and  is  now 
accomplished  hy  steam-hoats  in  fifteen  or  eighteen  df///*',  with  a 
strong  current  against  them,  who  can  tell  what  wonders  steam 
navigation  may  accomplish  for  C’entral  Africa  ? 

Itiforc  we  proceed  to  give  a  regular  account  of  the  contents  of 
the  extremely  interesting  narrative  before  us,  there  is  one  point 
connected  w  ith  the  geographical  discovery  that  has  been  achieved, 
which  ilemands  a  few  observations.  We  have  alw’ays  ht‘en  slow 
t4)  heii(‘ve  that  the  waters  of  Soudan,  even  although  they  might 
prove  to  have  their  main  outlet  into  the  Atlantic,  (which  ap})ears 
to  he  the  fact,)  have  no  connexion  with  those  of  Kastern  Africa; 
and  this  for  reastms  which  we  shall  briefly  reca])itulate. 

I'irst.  We  have  a  remarkable  ctmcurrence  of  ancient  opinion, 
Mohammedan  testimony,  and  general  native  report,  that  In'twecn 
the  w  aters  of  Soudan  and  those  of  Lgy])t,  there  is  an  actual  com- 
nmnication  ;  although  hoir  they  communicate,  it  was  impossible 
U)  infer  from  the  loose  and  vague  reports  transmitted  to  ns.  It  is 
st'ldom  safe  to  treat  as  altogether  unworthy  of  notice,  the  most 
fabulous  suitements  or  the  most  palpable  errors,  when  they  are 
found  to  prevail  very  extensively,  and  from  age  to  age,  since  they 
generally  point  towards  the  truth.  How  came  Herodotus,  and 
after  him,  Pliny,  to  conclude  that  the  Niger  and  the  Nile  were 
the  same  river?  How  came  Ldrisi,  the  Arabian  (ieographer,  to 
imagine  the  Nile  of  the  Negroes  to  he  a  branch  of  the  lOgyptian 
Nile,  which  flowed  went tvurd  across  the  heart  of  Africa  to  the 
sea  of  darkness,  or  the  Atlantic?  And  how  again  was  I  bn 
llatouta  led  to  believe,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  that  the  Nile 
of  Tiinhuctoo  flowed  to  Yaour  in  Soudan,  and  thence  to  Sennaar, 
Dongola,  and  Lgypt  ?  I  low  can  it  he  explained,  moreover,  that 
^Ir.  Howdich  was  told  hy  natives  of  Haussa  and  Bornoo,  whom 
he  nu  t  with  in  Ashautee,  that  the  follow  ing  places  occur  along 
the  course  of  the  Joliba, — Segu,  Sansanding,  Tiinhuctoo,  Cuhbi, 
Vaoora,  Boussa,  liaka,  Atagara,  Sharee,  Lake  'I'chadi,  Bagarme, 
Poor,  Waday,  Sennaar,  Massar,  (Lgypt)  ?  *  These  conflicting 
tecounts  could  not  all,  if  })erha})s  any,  he  literally  correct ;  anti 
yet,  they  cannot  have  been  mere  hypothesis.  Making  allowance 

*  Kvcii  at  Vaot»rit*,  the  Landers  were  told  by  the  Arabs  of  the 
place,  and  by  all  who  passed  through  that  city  during  their  stay,  and 
who  had  no  connexion  whatever  with  each  tither,  that  ‘  the  Niger  flows 
‘  from  a  place  called  Mus*er  (or  Me»r),  w'hcre  silks  and  other  fine  ar- 

*  tides  are  manufactured,  and  that  the  natives  of  that  country  trade  to 

*  Tinibuctoo,  in  large  vessels,  carrying  thither  their  trade  and  manu- 

*  factun^s.’  'J'his  Mus.u'r  is  no  otner  place  than  Cairo  in  Egypt. 
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for  the  vftgiiencfts  of  hcnrsay  infonnalioiu  received  through  thf 
luetVuini  of  a  foreign  and  harharoiis  language,  and  reported  b\ 
those  >»ht>  had  no  notion  of  geographical  accuracy,  they  are  all 
rcdiicihlc  to  the  sim]>lc  tact,  that  there  exists  a  water  ctuninuni- 
cation  hetween  Soudan  and  h'gvpt.  May  not  this  still  prove  to 
b(*  the  truth  ? 

Seeondlv.  Tint  the  Shary  which  falls  into  Take  'I'ehad,  is  i 
continuation  of  the  (^)uorra,  agrees  with  all  the  information  cok 
leeted  hv  llorneman,  hy  ('aptain  Lyon,  hy  Major  Laing,  and 
hy  Maj(»r  Denham.  To  this  o])inion,  the  (|>uarterly  Ueviewers 
at  one  time  inclined,  intluenced  h\  the  high  authority  of  the  late 
Alajor  Hennell,  who  had  su])posed  the  Niger  to  terminate  in  a 
lake  Wangara.  M.  Ueichard  also  believed  it  to  flow  to  Wangara; 
hut  he  sup]>osed  that  it  there  assumed  a  south-west  course,  and 
terminated  in  tlie  gidf  of  (Liinea.  Major  Denham  found  a  river 
Sharv  running  Lake  Tchad;  and  Uiehard  Lniuler  was  told, 
in  his  first  (‘\)H*dition,  that  the  Shary  flowed  oift  of  Lake  Tchad, 
and  em])tied  itself  into  the  Niger  at  runda.  Sultan  Rcllo  re¬ 
presented  the  k>uorra  as  entering //#e  .sen  at  I'unda ;  hut,  hy  the 
term  inter]>retetl  xra,  any  great  water  might  he  intended.  Upon 
these  grounds,  we  were  KhI  to  Indieve,  that  near  I'unda,  the 
waters  of  Lake  'Tchad,  and  those  of  the  i^fuorra,  must  have  some 
more  or  less  direct  communication.  And  this  would  seem  to  be 
more  than  probable. 

'Thirdly.  All  accounts  seenuHl  to  agree  as  to  the  existence  of 
a  great  eonfluenee  of  waters,  or  immense  lake, —  a  liahr  Sto/dan, 
or  Lake  Nigrites,  or  Wangara,  or  ‘ //o-.Veei-fVcwa  \  which,  if 
not  Lake  'I'ehad  itself,  must  Ik*  sup|msed  to  occupy  some  part  of 
the  unknown  region  In'tween  the  (^luorra  and  Honioo.  And  what 
is  highly  remarkable,  Mr.  T.ark  was  told,  that  the  water  of  the 
lia’Sca-Fi'cnn  (as  he  writes  it)  sometimes  flows  one  way,  some- 
tiipes  another;  which  must  have  l>een  meant  to  describe,  either 
the  tide  meeting  the  current  of  a  river,  or  some  phenomenon  like 
that  «»f  the  river  'Teesta  in  llengal,  which,  during  the  dry  season, 
disch.arges  itself  into  theCianges,  hy  tw  o  distinct  channels,  whereas, 
duriiig  the  inundation,  the  (ianges  flows  into  the  Teesta.  Wc 
supimst^l  it  to  he  ]>ossihle  that,  in  like  manner,  the  Quorra  might 
communicate  w  iih  some  branch  that  should  at  one  season  draw  ofi 
a  |K'rtii»n  of  its  w  ater,  and  at  another,  become  its  trihutan*.  That 
the  Shary  itself  hetxmies  alternately  the  feeder  and  the  emissan 
of  Lake  'Tchad,  is  barely  supjxisable;  but  much  rem.ains  to  be 
cleared  up  with  regard  to  this  most  equivocal  river. 

Although  it  is  anticipating  the  course  of  the  narrative,  wc 
must  here  transcribe  the  account  given  by  the  Landers,  of  thr 
actual  junction  of  the  yuorra  and  the  Shary. 

*  Monday,  Oct.  25th.  At  one  a.m.  the  direction  of  the  river  chaiitf* 
ed  (from  soiith-enst)  to  Mmth-s(»uth*west,  running  iH’twwn  imniensflj 
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high  hills-  At  five  o’clock  this  niorniiit;,  we  found  ourselves  near  a 
very  ctwisiderahle  river,  entering  the  Niger  from  the  eastunird.  It 
spiH'sired  to  bc'  three  or  four  miles  wide  at  its  mouth,  and  on  the  bank 
\vi‘  s;uv  a  large  town,  one  part  t»f  uhich  faced  the  river,  and  the  other 
the  Qiiorra.  ff  r  at  ^  first  supposed  it  to  hr  an  arm  of  that  river,  and 
ruuiilns  from  us  ;  and  then'fore  directed  our  cimna'  for  it.  We  pro- 
c<m*i1imI  up  it  a  short  distance,  but  finding  the  current  against  us,  and 
that  it  increastHl  as  we  got  within  its  entranci*,  and  our  people  Inking 
tired,  we  were  coinptdled  to  give  up  the  attempt,  and  were  easily  swept 
Iwck  into  the  Niger.  C'onst'quently  we  ]iassed  on,  but  determined  on 
niaking  inquiries  concerning  it  the  first  c(»nvenient  op|)ortunitv.  But 
wv  t'onclude  this  to  Ik*  the  Tshadda,  and  the  large  t<»wn  we  have  al¬ 
luded  to,  to  be  C'uttumcurniftH*,  the  same  that  had  l)een  mentioned  to 
us  hv  the  old  ISlallain.  At  all  events,  we  had  satisfied  ourselves  it 
wa>  not  a  branch  of  the  Niger.  The  luinks  on  both  sides,  as  far  as  we 
oudd  see  up  it,  were  very  high,  and  appeared  verdant  and  fertile.* 

Voi.  111.  pp.  (>y,  70. 

They  afterwards  Icanied  from  an  old  Funda  mallam  whom 
they  fell  in  with,  that  this  large  river  falling  into  the  Niger 
from  the  eastward,  is  actually  ‘  the  celebrated  Shar,  Shary*,  or 
‘  Sharry  of  travellers,  or,  which  is  more  proper  than  either,  the 
*  ’fshadda,  as  it  is  universally  called  through  the  country.'* 
They  had  ]>reviously  been  informed  at  Kaeunda,  that  they  would 
pass  the  Tshadda  river  at  the  distance  of  a  day's  journey  from  that 
town;  and  they  there  learned  that  ‘  the  city  of  Funda  is  not  on 
‘  the  hanks  of  the  yuorra,  but  situated  a  distance  of  three  days' 
‘journey  up  the  Tshadda.'  Canoes,  it  was  added,  frequently  go 
up  the  Tshadda  to  Bornou,  which  was  represented  to  he  only 
fifteen  days'  journey  from  Kakunda ;  and  the  intermediate  coun¬ 
tries  of  dacoha  and  Adamowa  being  then  at  ])eaee  with  Bornou, 
the  communication  was  open  from  both  those  places,  by  water 
and  by  land.  Adamowa  and  Yacoba  are  countries  to  the  south 
of  Bornou,  respecting  which  Captain  Clajqierton  collected  sonie 
vague  information.  Among  other  particulars,  he  was  told,  that 
the  \  eon  or  Gambaroo  river,  which  falls  into  the  Tshad,  rises  in 
the  hills  iH'tween  those  two  territories.  Major  Denham,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  led  to  imagine,  that  a  more  southerly  branch  of 
the  Shary  than  that  which  falls  into  Lake  Tshad,  runs  through 
a  mountainous  country’  in  an  easterly  direction  ;  which  stream  he 
8U])poses  would  be  found  to  extend  to  Adamowa,  and  thence  to 
Lake  Fittre.  The  true  situation  and  extent  of  this  last-men¬ 
tioned  lake,  is  the  greatest  desideratum  in  African  geography. 
The  southerly  branch  of  the  Shary’  referred  to  by  Major  Den¬ 
ham,  may  Ik*  actually  that  which  falls  into  the  Niger ;  but,  if 
Ro,  wc  may  suppose  that  to  the  south  of  Bornou,  there  is  some 
angara,  some  periodical  Caspian,  which  discharges  its  waters 
in  opposite  directions. 
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'rhe  dcK-ription  which  Lander  pives  of  the  conHuence  of  the 
Shark’  and  tlie  yuorra,  ^ca^cely  corresponds  to  the  idea  one  would 
have  formed  «>f  the  junction  of  two  such  mighty  streams  nu'cting 
nearly  at  rigljt  angles ;  and  although  wc  can  have  no  douht  that 
Lamier  is  right,  and  that  the  Shary  flows  into  the  yuorra,  (for  he 
could  scarcely  have  mistaken  a  men'  etldy  for  the  true  current,)  still, 
it  is  remarkable  that  he  should  have  l>een  led  hy  ap|>earanct's  to 
sup|K>se  at  first  that  it  was  ninning  in  an  op]>4>site  direction. 
I  his  would  stvin  at  least  to  indicate  a  veiy  sluggish  current. 
Hut  waiving  all  further  s|>eculation  u}>on  |>oints  which  we  hope 
soon  to  have  entin'ly  cleareil  up,  we  shall  merely  remark,  that,  as 
the  Shary  (or  I'shadda)  is  the  high  road  to  Funda,  its  channel 
.ath>rding  a  cimiinuation  of  the  line  of  navigation  from  Houssa,  it 
would  naturally  Ix'  s|>oken  of  hy  the  natives  as  a  continuation  of 
the  yuorra,  although  its  strt*am  flowed  in  an  op]x>site  direction; 
for  it  seems  that  canoes  fn^quently  ascend  it,  in  spite  of  the  cur¬ 
rent,  to  I'liuda,  and  thence  to  Hornou.  'I'lie  course  of  tratle  ap- 
jxars  to  lie  almost  wholly  in  this  direction,  Funda  being  a  c('B- 
tral  ennK>rium,  and  the  lower  Niger,  Ix'low  this  confluence,  Ixing 
wholly  unknown  to  the  inhabitants  of  Soudan.  ‘  Well  might  the 
‘  king  of  Varriha  hesitate*,  says  Lander,  *  on  sending  either 
‘  Captain  ('lap]X'rton  or  ourselves  to  the  hanks  of  the  Niger, 

‘  when  he  knew  that  he  had  neither  a  single  town  so  far  to  the 

*  eastward,  nor  a  single  snhject  fnun  Yaix>rie  to  the  st‘a.  Alwve 
‘  F.gga,  as  far  as  Wowow,  the  westeni  hank  of  the  river,  whicli 
‘  he  hi^'i^ts  .as  Ixing  in  his  dominions,  is  thickiv  inhabited  solelv 
‘  hy  N\M>fanchie ;  ,nnd  lH'h>w  that  town,  (where  the  Noiifhe  terri- 
‘  tory  terminates.)  tiiey  are  ]H'opled  hy  strange  and  distinct  trilies 
‘  who  have  never  heard  his  name,  nor  an  echo  of  his  glorv  and 

*  }x^wer.'  Kacunda,  the  next  town  below  Kgga,  is  the  capital  of 
a  jx  tty  indcjx'iulent  state,  which  maintains  little  intercourse  with 
Noutlie,  or  with  any  of  the  nations  of  Soudan;  confining  its  trade 
almost  exclusively  to  ‘  divers  ^XHiple  inhabiting  the  hanks  of  the 
‘  Niger  to  the  southward;  and  slaves  purchasi’d  there,  are  said  to 
‘  find  tluir  way  tt»  the  sea.*  The  Nouflie  language  is  not  even 
understtHHl  in  Kacunda.  alih<»ugh  the  Haussa,  the  more  general 
meilium  of  commerce,  is  fluently  spoken  by  many  of  the  inhabit¬ 
ants.  Below  this  }x*ini,  ever)  town  on  the  banks  has  its  own 
chief,  the  dominion  of  the  territorial  sovereigns  of  the  interior 
lx*ing  rt>ix'cU‘d  no  further.  In  short,  there  is  no  connexion  of 
any  kind,  nor  is  there  occasion  for  any,  ht'tween  the  countries 
north  and  s<.>uth  of  this  confluence ;  since  the  commercial  route 
leading  tfom  the  interior  to  the  maritime  countries,  cn»sses  the 
Niger  at  the  ferr)’  of  I'oniie,  some  fifty  miles  north  of  its  great 
Umd  u»wariU  the  east  at  Uahlia.  and  then,  leaving  the  river  alto¬ 
gether,  lie'i  through  U(>rg(x>  to  Yarriha.  Dagomha.  and  Ashantec. 
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These  circumstances  will  fully  account  for  the  entire  ignorance 
nianifested  by  the  people  of  Soudan  respecting  the  real  termina¬ 
tion  of  the  Quorra,  and  for  their  8])eaking  of  the  Shary  as  the 
coniimiatioii  of  that  stream.  And  in  the  same  way,  all  the  errors 
of  ancient  writers  and  Mohammeilan  travellers  are  satisfactorily 
explained.  If  the  Shary  issues  from  a  lake,  that  lake  would  be 
considered  as  the  termination  of  the  navigation  which,  descend¬ 
ing  the  Niger  to  the  mouth  of  the  Shary,  passes  up  that  river 
towards  the  east ;  and  in  that  sense  the  lake  would  be  spoken  of 
as  tlie  termination  of  the  Quorra. 

Interesting  and  im))ortant  as  is  the  discovery’  that  has  l)een  ef¬ 
fected,  one  of  iHpial  interest  and  value  remains  to  Ik'  achieved — 
we  ht)|)e  by  these  enter jirising  and  most  deserving  brothers, — by 
ascentiing  the  Shary,  and  ascertaining  the  ))ossibility  of  o))ening 
a  trade,  by  that  channel,  with  llornou,  and  possibly  w  ith  Darfoor. 
'riieir  instructions  were,  to  proceed  to  Fundu,  and  thence  to  fol¬ 
low  the  course  of  the  yuorra  to  its  mouth,  whether  it  led  them 
towards  Hornou  or  to  the  sea.  These  instructions,  it  was  found 
iiii})racticable  to  tullil  to  the  letter.  Fiinda,  they  could  not  reach 
without  leaving  the  yuorra;  and  bad  they  proceeded  thitlier, 
tlicy  niiglit  possibly  never  have  accomplished  their  return.  They 
(heided  wisely,  therefore,  in  following  the  stream  to  the  gulf  of 
(iuinea.  And  now,  should  it  l>e  ft)und  dangerous  to  penetrate 
into  the  untravelk*!!  countries  from  which  the  Shary  descends,  fu¬ 
ture  voyagers  have  a  know  n  way  of  retreat.  Ilut  we  antici])ate 
neither  |)eril  nor  ditticulty,  and  indulge  the  confident  hope,  that  a 
trade  mav  l>e  o]K‘ned  with  the  nations  in  the  very  heart  of  Africa, 
hy  this  channel,  that  shall  ultimately  give  its  death-blow  to  the 
Moorisli  slave-trade,  as  well  as  to  the  Christian,  put  a  stop  to  the 
diraxxies  or  slaving  wars  carried  on  to  supply  the  northern  mar¬ 
ket,  su|)erscde,  as  a  commercial  route,  tlie  Icmg  and  dreadful  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  great  desert,  and  displace  the  Koran  by  the  Hook  of 
the  ('hristians  in  all  the  tongues  of  the  sable  or  copper-coloured 
nations  of  Nigritia. 

It  was  on  the  9th  of  January,  10.‘30,  that  the  Landers,  having 
volunteered  their  services  to  our  Government  for  this  exj)edition, 
embarked  at  Portsmouth  for  Caj)c  Coast  Castle,  where  they  ar¬ 
rived  on  the  22d  of  tlie  following  month.  They  remained  at  the 
fort  till  the  4th  of  March,  and  then  proceeded  to  the  Hadagry 
river,  a  branch  of  the  Lagos.  Hadagry  is  a  ])rovince  of  Lagos, 
which  is  a  little  kingdom  tributary  to  his  Majesty  of  Henin.  At 
Hadagry,  our  travellers  were  vexatiously  detained,  on  various  pre¬ 
texts,  till  the  31st ;  during  which  time  they  had  to  sustain  a  cli¬ 
mate  where  the  thermometer  ranged  between  HH’  and  94®  within 
their  hut.  and  to  submit  to  a  thousand  species  of  annoyances. 
At  length,  they  obtained  permission  to  start  for  the  interior,  and 
ascending  the  river  for  a  distance  of  about  thirty  miles  to  Wow, 
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they  commenced  at  that  place  their  land  jouniey.  On  the  of 
April,  they  tell  in  with  ('aptain  .Clapperton's  route  at  Ilidjie, 
where  Captain  Pearce  and  Dr.  Morrison  both  fell  sick;  and  on 
the  (hh,  reached  Jenna  (Jannah),  the  first  town  in  the  territory 
€)f  Katunga  (or  Varriba),  where  Dr.  Morrison  found  a  grave. 
This  part  of  the  route  was  by  no  means  deficient  in  interest  to  a 
lover  of  nature,  'fhe  country  is  described  as  rich  and  varied, 
abounding  with  wood  and  water. 

‘  Soiiirtiines  s;iys  the  Narrator,  ‘  the  pathw’ay  wound  through  an 
ojH‘11,  level  tnict  t»f  fine  grazing-land  ;  and  then  again  it  diverged 
through  forests  so  thick  and  deep  that  the  light  of  the  nuH>n  was  un¬ 
able  to  penetrate  the  gloom,  and  we  were  frequently  left  in  midnight 
darkness.  It  would  reiniire  greater  pt>wers  tlian  we  are  in  |K)ssession 
of,  to  give  an  adequate  description  of  the  magniticence,  solemnity,  and 
desolate  repose  of  the  awful  solitudes  through  which  we  ]inssed.  They 
were  enlightened,  liowever,  at  times  by  the  ap|H'arance  of  glow-worms, 
which  were  so  luminous  that  one  could  almost  see  to  read  by  their 
golden  splemhuir  ;  and  s«»metimes  by  the  moonbeams  w  hich  trembled 
u|Hui  the  leaves  and  branches  of  the  trees^  A  fragnnice  also  was  ex¬ 
haled  from  the  forest,  nH»re  tKloriferous  than  the  perfume  c»f  primroses 
or  vitilets  ;  and  one  might  almost  fancy,  when  threading  his  way 
through  stvnery  which  cannot,  jierhaps,  l)c  surpassed  for  beauty  in  any 
part  of  the  w  orld,  that  he  was  approaching  those  eternal  shades  where, 
in  ancient  time,  the  souls  of  gmal  men  were  suppwed  to  wander.  The 
wo^hIs  rang  with  the  song  of  insects  and  night-birds.*  Vol.  I.  p.  73- 

In  one  place,  near  the  banks  of  a  rivulet,  ‘  butterflies  were 
‘  more  numerous  than  can  lie  imagined :  millions  of  them  fluttered 
‘  around  us,  and  literally  hid  from  our  sight  every  thing  but  their 
*  own  variegated  and  lK*autiful  wings.’  Further  up  the  country, 
after  passing  (Ji(H)ehoo,  the  scenery  is  still  more  romantic;  and 
the  following  descrijition  is  too  characteristic  to  be  omitted. 

‘  Sundaify  April  — There  are  periods  and  seasons  in  our  lifetime, 
in  which  we  feel  a  happy  complacencv  of  temper  and  an  inw’ard  satis¬ 
faction,  cheerfulness,  and  joy,  for  which  we  cannot  very  well  account, 
but  which  constrain  us  to  Ik*  at  ]>eace  with  ourselves  and  our  neigh¬ 
bours,  and  in  love  with  all  the  works  of  God.  In  this  truly  enviable 
fnime  of  mind  I  awoke  this  morning,  to  proceed  onwards  on  horseback ; 
it  was  a  morning  which  was  fairly  entitled  to  the  epithet  of  “  incense¬ 
breathing  ’* ;  for  the  variety  of  sweet-smelling  perfumes  w  hich  exhaled, 
after  the  rain,  from  forest  flowers  and  flowering  shrubs,  was  delicious 
and  almost  overjHiwering.  The  scenery  of  to-day  has  lieen  more  in¬ 
teresting  and  lovely  than  any  we  have  heretofore  beheld.  The  path 
circleil  round  a  magniticent  cultivated  valley,  hemmed  in  almost  on 
every  side  with  mountains  of  granite  of  the  most  grotesque  and  irre¬ 
gular  sha|H*s,  the  summits  of  which  are  covered  with  stunted  trees,  and 
the  hollows  in  their  slopes  occupied  by  clusters  of  huts,  whose  inmate* 
have  fled  thither  as  a  place  of  security  against  the  ravages  of  the  irar- 
fnrn  that  infest  the  plains.  A  nunflber  of  strange  birds  resort  to  this 
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valley,  many  o(  wliose  notes  were  rich,  full,  and  melodious,  while 
othew  were  harsh  and  disagreeable;  but,  j^enenilly  s]>eakinjj,  the 
pliiiiirtge  was  various,  splendid,  and  beautiful.  The  nuKlest  partridjje 
apiKnired  in  company  with  the  magniticent  Ihdearic  crane,  with  his  re¬ 
gal  crest ;  and  delicate  humming-birds  hopiK'd  from  twig  to  twig,  with 
otliers  of  an  unknown  species ;  some  of  them  were  of  a  dark,  shining 
gret'ii ;  some  had  red  silky  wings  and  purple  Ixalies  ;  some  were  vurie- 
ijated  with  stripes  of  crimson  and  gold  ;  and  these  chirjH'd  and  warbled 
from  among  the  thick  foliage  of  the  trees.  It  is  the  contemplation  of 
such  lH*autiful  objects  as  these,  all  so  playful  and  so  happy, — or  the 
inure  sublime  ones  of  dark  waving  forests,  plains  of  vast  extent,  or 
stupendous  mountains, — that  gives  the  mind  the  most  sensible  emotions 
of  delight  and  grandeur,  leading  it  insensibly 

“  To  l(H>k  from  nature  up  to  nature’s  (Jod.” 

For  myself,  I  am  passionately  fond  of  them,  and  have  regretted  a 
thousand  times  over,  that  my  ignorance  incapacitates  me  from  giving  a 
proper  representation  of  them,  or  describing  the  simplest  flow’er  that 
ailtans  the  plains,  or  the  smallest  insect  that  sparkles  in  the  air.  This 
consideration  gives  me  at  times  many  unhappy  reflections,  although  my 
defective  education  arose  from  circumstances  over  which  my  boyhood 
hud  no  control . 

‘  Divine  service  was  performed  in  the  course  of  the  day,  us  usual  ; 
and  this  is  a  duty  which  to  |)ersons  in  our  situation  is  inconceivably 
pleasant.  It  renders  us  happy  and  resigned  in  the  midst  of  our  afflic¬ 
tions,  refreshing  our  confldence  in  the  all-protecting  arm  of  that  bene¬ 
ficent  Being  who  is  the  author  and  disposer  of  our  destinies,  and  in 
whom  alone,  thus  widely  separated  from  home  and  kindred  and  civil¬ 
ization,  the  wanderer  can  place  his  trust.*  Vol.  I.  pp.  120 — 123. 

\Vc  must  not  omit  to  notice  a  circumstance  which  occurred 
during  the  stay  of  the  Travellers  at  Jenna,  which  will  shew  that 
the  sable  Yarrihanians  do  not  come  far  Ix^hind  the  enlightened 
Hindoos  in  some  of  their  superstitions.  It  is  the  custom  there, 
when  a  governor  dies,  for  two  of  his  favourite  wives  to  quit  the 
world  on  the  same  day,  to  ‘  l)ear  him  company';  but  this  custom 
docs  not  always  fall  in  with  the  inclination  of  the  ladies,  and  two 
of  the  devoted  wives  of  the  late  governor  of  Jenna,  had  fled  and 
concealed  themselves  with  the  remainder  of  his  women,  in  the 
ho}K?  of  eluding  the  honourable  death  that  was  to  restore  them  to 
their  lord.  The  account  of  the  conduct  of  one  of  these  poor  crea¬ 
tures,  on  being  discovered,  is  truly  affecting. 

*  To  day,  one  of  these  unfortunates  (she  to  whom  our  house  belongs) 
was  discovered  in  her  hiding-place  at  the  present  governor's,  and  the 
alternative  of  a  |)oisoned  chalice,  or  to  have  her  head  broken  by  the 
club  of  the  fetish-priest,  was  offered  her.  She  has  chosen  the  former 
hkhIc  of  dying,  as  being  the  less  terrible  of  the  two,  and  has  come  to 
etir  yard,  to  spend  her  last  hours  in  the  society  of  her  faithful  slaves. 
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Tht'se  adclrt*!i.H  their  mistress  by  the  embmrinjt  name  of  mother.  Po®r 
creatures !  As  simmi  as  they  leiirmnl  her  misfortune,  they  <lrop|HMl  their 
spinning ;  the  };rimlin«;  of  corn  was  also  relin(|uish(Ml  ;  their  sh(*ep, 
pNits,  und  |Muiltry  'vere  sutferetl  to  nwm  at  hirp'  without  restraint; 
and  they  abamloned  theniselves  to  the  nu»st  exct'ssive  >rrief.  Hut  now, 
the  arriyal  of  their  mistress  has  added,  if  possible,  to  their  atHiction. 

.  Females  have  Immmi  coming  all  «lay  t<»  cmuhde  with  the  old 

lady,  and  to  W(*t'p  with  her;  so  that  we  have  heard  and  sivn  nothing 
but  S4ibbiiig  ami  crying  from  morning  till  the  setting  of  the  sun.  The 
princi|);il  iiial(*s  in  the  town  have  likewise  Ihvii  here,  t<»  pay  their  last 
respects  to  their  mistress  ;  and  so  has  her  grave-iligger,  wlu>  has  just 
riwii  from  pn»st rating  hiinwlf  mi  the  ground  la'fore  her.  Xotwith* 
stamling  the  represmitations  and  remonstrances  of  the  ]>riest,  and  the 
prayers  of  the  venerable  victim  to  her  gmls  b»r  fortitude  to  undergo 
the  dreadful  ordeal,  her  resolution  has  forsjiken  her  more  than  once. 
She  has  entensl  our  yard  twice,  to  expire  in  the  arms  of  her  women, 
and  twice  has  she  laid  asiile  the  fatal  jM>is»>n,  in  order  tt>  take  another 
walk,  and  g;i7.e  once  nn»re  on  the  splendour  of  the  sun  and  the  gh*ry  of 
the  heavens,  for  she  rannot  In'ar  the  idea  of  losing  sight  of  them  for 
ever.  She  is  still  restless  ami  uneasy,  and  would  gladly  run  away 
from  Death,  if  sh«*  durst,  for  that  imaginary  being  apjwars  to  her  in  a 
more  terrible  light  than  our  pictures  represent  him,  with  his  shadowy 
form  ami  fatal  dart.  Die  she  must,  and  she  knows  it  ;  neycrthelcss 
she  will  tenaciously  cling  to  life  till  the  very  last  moment.  ]Mean- 
while  her  grave  is  preparing,  and  preparations  are  making  for  a  wake 
at  her  funeral.  She  is  to  Ik*  buried  here  in  one  of  her  own  huts,  the 
momt'ut  after  the  spirit  has  (piitted  the  IkkIv,  which  will  Ik*  asccrtaim*d 
by  striking  the  grmind  near  which  it  may  1h*  lying  at  the  time,  wheat, 
it  no  motion  or  struggle  ensues,  the  old  woman  will  be  considered  as 
deail.  'I'he  poison  us4*d  by  the  natives  on  this  iwcasion  destroys  life,  it 
is  said,  in  tiftivn  minutes. 

‘  'riie  reason  of  our  not  meeting  with  a  Iwtter  reception  at  Laaloo, 
when  we  slept  there,  w;\s  the  want  of  a  chief  to  that  tt»wn,  the  last 
having  bdlowed  the  ohl  governor  of  .Tenna  to  the  eternal  shades,  for  he 
was  his  slave.  \\  iilows  are  burnt  in  India,  just  ;is  they  are  jxusoned 
t»r  rhiftfH'ti  here  ;  but  in  the  b»rmer  c<»untry,  I  Iwlieve,  no  male  victims 
are  tle>t roved  on  such  occasituis.  The  origin  of  this  alxmiinable  cus¬ 
tom  is  understmHl  tt»  have  arismi  from  a  drt*ad  on  the  jnirt  of  the  chiefs 
«if  the  country  in  olden  time,  that  their  princi|)al  wives,  who  alone 
were  in  jKifise.ssion  of  their  contidcnce,  and  knew  where  their  money 
was  c'oiict'idtai,  might  si'cretly  attempt  their  life,  in  order*  at  once  to 
«*«tabli,sh  their  own  friHHit»m,  and  become  j)ossessetl  of  the  pro|K'Tty. 
'riiat,  far  from  having  any  motives  to  destroy  her  husband,  a  woman 
might,  on  the  ci»ntrary,  have  a  strong  inducement  to  cherish  him  as 
lung  as  |HMisible,  the  existence  of  the  w  ife  wa.s  made  tt>  deiK*nd  eutin*ly 
»Hi  that  of  her  lord  ;  and  this  cust(»m  has  bt*en  handeu  (h>wn  from 
♦other  to  s«»n  even  to  tlie  junesent  time.  Hut  w  hy  men  al.sc^,  who  can 
have  no  inlen'st  tt»  gain  on  the  deatii  of  their  prince*,  should  be  <ddlged 
to  eonform  !•»  the  same  rite,  i.s  m»t  iu*ar  so  easily  accounted  fur.  1  he 
pre.M*nt  governor  t»f  Jenna  must  of  uccessity  go  dow  n  to  tlie  grave  4»n 
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the  tii^t  intellijreiuv  of  the  demiHO  of  the  king  of  Yarriha;  and  as  that 
nionari'li  is  a  very  a^^nl  man,  the  situation  of  the  former  is  not  the  moat 
enviable  in  the  world. 

•  Previous  tt»  her  swallowing  the  poison,  the  favourite  wife  of  a  de¬ 
ceased  chief  or  ruler  destroys  jirivately  all  the  wi»alth,  or  rathermonev 
of  her  fi»rnier  partner,  in  order  that  it  may  not  fall  into  the  hands  of 
his  succt'ssor.  The  same  custom  is  ohserveil  at  Badagry  also ;  and  al¬ 
though  the  king’s  son  may  1h'  of  age  at  the  periml  of  his  father’s  death, 
he  inherits  his  atithority  and  influenet*  only.  He  is  left  to  his  own  sa- 
jrncity  and  exertions  to  pn»cure  wealth,  which  can  seldom  Ik‘  ohtained 
without  rapine,  enslavement,  and  hUKHlshed.* 

‘  Sinitiniff  April  1 1. — The  old  queen -dowager,  like  Prior’s  thief, 

“  Often  takes  leave,  but  K<»ems  loth  to  depart :  ” 

altlanigh  her  d<»om  is  inevitably  sended,  she  has  lavn  more  cheerful  to- 
(la\  than  yesterday,  and  seems  determined  t«»  spin  out  her  threail  of 
life  tt»  its  utmost  limit.  Spies  arc  now  si‘t  over  her,  and  she  is  not  |>er- 
niitfetl  to  p»  out  of  the  yard. 

•  Momiaify  April  12. —  Nothing  deserving  juirtieular  notiix'  has  <ic- 
enrred  t<»-day.  M  e  have  had  the  customary  visit  to  our  yard,  of  a  long 
line  t»f  women,  who  come  every  morning,  with  rueful  countenances  and 
streainiiig  eyes,  to  lament  the  nj)pro;iching  death  of  the  old  widow. 
They  weep,  they  beat  their  brtMists  and  tear  their  hair,  they  uuniu,  and 
exhil)it  all  manner  of  violent  atlliction  at  the  expi*eted  deprivation. 
Perhaps  their  sorrow  is  sincere,  ]H*rhaps  it  is  feigned.  At  all  events, 
their  transports  are  ungoverned  and  outrageous ;  the  first  woman  in 
the  line  In'gins  the  cry,  and  is  instantly  followeil  bv  the  <»ther  voices; 
the  o|HMnng  notes  of  the  lamentation  are  rather  huv  and  mournful,— 
the  last  wild  and  piercing. 

‘  The  ])rincipal  ]a*ople  of  the  place,  finding  the  old  luily  still  <»b- 
stiiiately  Inait  on  deferring  her  c.ri/,  have  sent  a  iiieHsenger  her  lui- 
tive  village,  to  make  known  to  her  relatives,  that,  should  she  make  her 
escape,  they  will  take  all  of  them  into  slavery,  and  burn  their  town  to 
.ashes,  in  conformity  to  an  established  and  very  ancient  law.  They 
Would  theref()re  strongly  advise  the  relatives  of  tin*  old  woman,  for 
their  own  stakes,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  public,  to  use  all  their  en¬ 
deavours  to  ])revail  upon  her  to  meet  her  fate  honourably  and  with  for¬ 
titude.  A  deputation  is  expected  from  the  village  to-morrow',  wlwii, 
no  doubt,  after  a  good  deal  of  crying  and  condoling,  and  talking  and 
persuading,  the  matter  will  eventually  be  decided  against  the  old  lady. 
It  is  understtNul  that  she  has  bribed  a  few*  of  tb4‘  most  opulent  and  hi- 
tiiiontial  inhabitants  of  Jenna  with  large  sums  of  money,  to  induce 
them  In  overloc»k  her  dereliction  from  tlie  path  of  duty,  and  that  by 
their  repri^eiitations  she  lias  obtaiued  the  tacit  consent  of  the  King  of 
Katuiigu  to  live  out  the  full  term  of  her  natural  life.  But  the  )M;ople 
fur  many  miles  round,  horror-struck  at  such  impiety  and  coiiteiiipt  for 
ancient  customs,  have  rl.sen  to  enforce  tlie  laws  of  tin*  country  uguinat 
her.’  \’ol.  I.  ])p.  P,'l— H. 

the  kb  of  May,  our  Travellers  reached  Uobuo,  the  former 
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inetro|H)lis  of  Yarriba,  from  which,  alwut  lialf  a  century  apo,  the 
rei Jinking  monarch  transferred  the  seat  of  government  to  Katunn. 

It  is  not  ])ro]>crly  a  town,  hut,  according  to  the  Author's  de¬ 
scription,  like  Hahylon  of  old,  or  IVking,  a  walled  district.  ‘  lu 
‘  immense  triple  wall  is  little  short  of  twenty  miles  in  circuit; 

‘  hut,  besides  huts  and  gardens,  it  incloses  a  vast  numlHT  of  acres 
‘  of  excellent  meadow  land,  on  which  bullocks,  sheep,  and  goats 
‘  indiscriminately  feed.'  On  a  hasty  view,  it  a])peared  to  l»car  a 
general  resomhlanee  to  Kano,  exee])t  as  In'ing  better  situated,  on 
a  fertile  deelivitv,  washed  by  a  stream  of  ‘  milk-white  water'. 
Although  Ih>hoo  has  materially  declined  in  population  and  con¬ 
sequence  since  the  removal  of  the  government,  it  is  still  a  ])lace  of 
importance,  and  the  second  town  of  the  kingdom.  On  the  L‘hh, 
they  entered  Katunga,  the  present  ca])ital,  of  which  C'lappcrton 
has  given  us  a  full  description.  It  is  not  so  well  situated  as  Ho- 
hoo,  and  though  its  market  is  tolerably  well  siqqdied,  ])rovisions 
are  so  dear  that,  ‘  with  the  exception  of  disgusting  insects,  rep- 
‘  tiles,  and  vermin,  the  lower  ela.ssesare  almost  unacquainted  with 
‘  the  taste  of  animal  food.'  This  must  he  the  result  of  misgo- 
vernment,  or  of  the  disordered  state  of  the  country.  'Fhe  Fel- 
latahs,  it  seems,  although  they  have  l>een  losing  ground  on  the 
side  of  Hornou,  have  l)een  gradually  extending  themselves  re¬ 
wards  Yarriba,  and  entrenching  themselves  in  strong  walled 
towns  in  different  parts  of  that  Kingdom.  One  of  these,  called 
Ahirie,  was  stated  to  surpass  Katunga  in  wealth,  population,  and 
extent,  Wing  two  days'  journey  (forty  or  fifty  miles)  in  circum¬ 
ference,  and  surrounded  with  a  strong  clay  wall  and  moat.  Its 
situation  was  reported  to  be  three  days  to  the  south-west. 

Our  I'ravellers  were  now*  within  a  day's  journey  of  llaka,  an¬ 
other  Tellatah  town,  near  the  bank  of  the  Niger,  and  to  the 
north-east  of  Katunga ;  w  hile  alwut  the  same  distance  due  east, 
is  /angooshie,  on  the  Niger  itself,  opjmsite  to  Ilabba,  which  they 
might  have  reached  in  a  day,  but  did  not  actually  arrive  at  till 
nearly  five  months  afterwanls.  On  leaving  Katunga,  their  ap- 
]>ointed  route  led  them  away  from  the  Niger,  in  a  north-westerly 
direction,  io  Kiama,  where  they  were  received  with  as  much  good 
will  as  could  be  ex|H'ettHl  from  our  old  acquaintance  Sultan  Yarro. 
On  visiting  him,  they  found  his  Majesty  sitting  alone  on  buffalo 
hides,  in  an  inner  apartment,  the  walls  of  which  were  adorned 
with  very  gocnl  prints  of  George  IV.,  the  late  Duke  of  York, 
l^ord  Nelson,  and  Duke  Wellington ;  opposite  to  these  hung 
horst'-aceoutrements,  and  on  each  side  were  dirty  scraps  of  pa|)cr 
containing  select  sentences  from  the  Koran.  On  the  floor,  mus¬ 
kets,  oniamented  lances,  and  other  wea|K)n8  lay  heaped  together 
by  the  side  of  a  large  granite  stone  used  for  pounding  pepjier. 
During  their  stay  at  Kiama,  our  Travellers  witnessed  an  annual 
horse-race,  whiefi  must  have  been  a  most  picturesque  spectacle. 
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and  in  enwe  respects  superior  to  any  thing  that  Newmarket  could 
exhilnt. 

I'roin  Kiama,  they  proceeded  by  a  route  that  avoided  Wowow 
(or  Wawa),  to  lloussa,  which  they  reached  on  the  17th  of  June. 
I’art  of  their  route  lay  through  a  })erfect  wilderness,  more  stony 
and  harren  than  any  thing  they  hatl  seen ;  and  they  afterwards 
crossinl  a  pretty  little  river,  called  the  Oly,  which  was  said  to  take 
its  rise  in  Ashantee.  This  wilderness  may  lie  a  continuation  of 
the  great  desert  of  Ghoomati,  which,  Mr.  Dupuis  was  told,  se¬ 
parates  Dagomba  (a  country  to  the  north  of  Ashantee)  from  the 
groupe  of  territories  to  which  Borgoo  l)elong8.  On  arriving  at 
H(H)ssa,  they  were  much  surprised  at  finding  it  situated  on  the 
main  land,  and  7iot  on  an  island  of  the  Quorra.  I'hey  were  most 
hos])itably  welcomed  by  the  worthy  sultan,  who  Indtaved  to  them 
with  the  greatest  kindness.  On  the  2.3rd,  they  left  Boossa  for 
Yuoorie.  and  on  the  next  day,  embarked  at  a  place  called  Ka- 
gogie,  on  the  Niger.  The  main  branch  of  the  river  was  here 
found  slow  ly  flow  ing  from  north  to  south,  through  a  rich  and 
charming  country. 

‘  were  propelled  at  a  good  rate  up  a  channel  which,  from  half  a 
mile  in  breadth,  gradually  widened  to  rather  l)etter  than  a  mile. 
Ik'autiful,  spreading,  and  spiry  trt»es  adorned  the  country  on  cmch  side 
of  the  river,  like  a  park  ;  corn,  nearly  ripe,  w'aved  over  the  w'ater’s 
edge  ;  large  open  villages  appeared  every  half  hour  ;  and  herds  of 
spotted  cattle  w’ere  (»hserveu  grazing  and  enjoying  the  cool  of  the 
shade.  The  appearance  of  the  river,  for  several  miles,  was  no  less  en¬ 
chanting  than  its  Istrders  ;  it  w'as  as  smooth  us  a  lake ;  canoes,  laden 
with  sheep  and  goats,  were  ])addled  hy  w'omen  dowm  its  almost  imper¬ 
ceptible  current ;  sw’allows  and  a  variety  of  aquatic  birds  were  sport¬ 
ing  over  its  glassy  surface,  which  w’as  ornamented  by  a  number  of 
pretty  little  islands.'  Vol.  II.  p.  22. 

A  little  higher  up,  where  the  river  is  about  tw  o  miles  in  width, 
‘  it  l(H)ke(l  very  much  like  an  artificial  canal,  the  banks  having 
‘  the  a])pearance  of  a  dwarf  wall,  with  vegetation  l)eyond.’  In 
most  ])laces,  the  water  was  extremely  shallow;  but  in  others,  it 
was  ‘  deep  enough  to  float  a  frigate.'  The  scenery  continued  to 
Ik*  as  interesting  and  picturesque  as  could  be  imagined ;  the 
hanks  were  covered  with  hamlets ;  and  fine  trees,  bending  under 
the  weight  of  their  dark,  impenetrable  foliage,  every  where  re¬ 
lieved  the  eye,  in  ])leasing  contrast  with  the  lively  verdure  of  the 
little  hills  and  plains.  On  approaching  Yaoorie,  however,  a  de¬ 
cided  change  was  observed  in  the  character  of  the  country.  The 
hanks,  hitherto  consisting  of  dark  earth,  clay,  or  sand,  ix‘gan  to 
Ik*  composc*d  of  black,  rugged  rocks  ;  and  large  sand-banks  and 
low  grassv  islands  broke  the  river  into  a  numlier  of  little  channels, 
incumlK'red  with  dangerous  rocks  and  shallows.  At  length,  in 
^ne  place,  which  they  reached  on  the  fourth  day,  (June  27th,) 
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they  found  a  ranjjc  of  bla<'k  rocks  running  directly  across  tlje  r 
stream,  leaving  only  a  narrow  passage  for  the  water,  which  rushes  r 
through  it  with  grt‘at  iin|K‘tuosity,  forming  a  complete  rapid,  but 
not,  a]H)arentlv,  a  fall,  'i'he  boatmen,  assisted  hy  a  number  of 
the  natives,  who  planted  themselves  on  each  side  of  this  channel 
ami  in  the  stream  at  the  stern  of  the  canoe,  lifted  it  hy  main 
force  into  smo(»tlier  and  sjil’er  water.  I'he  last  diHiculty  with 
res|H*ct  to  rocks  and  sand-banks  was  now,  they  were  told,  over¬ 
come  ;  and  they  shortly  came  to  the  termination  of  all  the  islands, 
alH>ve  which,  tliere  is  said  to  Ik*  not  a  single  dangerous  place  up 
the  Niger.  'The  river  resumed  its  noblest  ap]H*arance;  its  W- 
ders  recovered  their  lK*auty;  and  a  strmig,  refreshing  breeze  gave 
its  majestic  stream  the  motion  of  a  slightly  agitated  sea. 

Our  Travellers  landetl  at  a  village  on  the  eastern  bank,  al)out 
eight  miles  from  Vaoorie;  to  reach  which,  they  had  to  travel 
X.F..K.  over  a  sterile  traet  of  country,  rising  at  every  step,  till 
they  reached  the  summit  of  the  stee])  hill  upon  which  the  city 
a])])ears  to  be  built.  Like  the  other  African  capitals  already  de- 
scrilH'd,  it  is  of  })rodigious  extent,  between  twenty  and  thirty 
miles  in  circuit,  enclosed  with  a  high  and  strong  wall  of  clay, 
with  eight  vast  entrance  gates,  well  fortified  after  the  manner  of 
the  country.  The  sultan's  residence,  as  well  as  the  houses  of 
many  of  the  ])rincij)al  inhabiunts,  are  two  stories  in  height, 
Iniving  thick  and  clumsy  stairs  of  clay  leading  to  the  upper  apart¬ 
ments,  which  are  com])aratively  lofty.  The  ])riucipal  part  of  the 
town,  however,  consists  of  circular  huts,  called  nutzieti.  lletween 
the  clusters  «)f  huts,  there  is  a  considerable  quantity  of  fertile 
land,  w  hich  is  left  for  pasture  or  husbandry  ;  while  the  lime,  tlk* 
palm,  the  date-tree,  (which  here,  however,  never  bears  fruit,)  and 
a  tree  called  al>ound  within  the  walls.  Yaoorie  is 

the  ea])ital  of  an  extensive  and  flourishing  kingdom,  boinMlc*d 
eastward  by  llaussa,  south  by  Nouflie,  west  by  Borgoo,  and 
north  by  (’ubbie.  'The  city,  according  to  Lander,  lies  nearly  due 
north  of  Boiissui,  but  on  the  op}msite  side  of  the  river.  Cubbie  is 
a  state  or  province  of  1  laussa,  which,  according  to  the  MS.  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  country  brought  home  by  Major  Denham,  includes 
.M'ven  extensive  provinces.  Lander  gives  the  names  of  eight  sub¬ 
divisions  ;  the  names,  however,  do  not  quite  correspond.  The 
greater  part  of  llaussa  was  coiujuered  by  the  founder  of  the  Fel- 
latah  sovereignty  ;  but  since  the  death  of  old  Danfodio,  the  con- 
ciuerixl  districts  have  so  far  rccovcretl  their  independence,  that 
the  |K)wer  of  the  Lellatahs  is  reducetl  within  very  circumscrilajd 
limits ;  although,  either  as  pastoral  or  as  predatory  hordes,  they 
are  spreading  over  \Vestern  Africa.  The  following  are  given 
as  the  names  and  ^mlitical  condition  of  the  eight  provinces  of 
llau.ssa. 

1.  ('atsheenah,  Kashna,  or  Cassina.  The  hcAtl  or  principal 
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state.  Now  partly  belonging  to  the  Fellatahs  ;  partly  independ- 
ent. 

‘2.  C'libbic.  Independent,  except  the  district  of  Soccatoo,  on 
its  extreme  northern  border. 

3.  (luarie.  Now  inde|)endent. 

4.  /iimfra.  Tartly  in  the  ]K)ssession  of  the  Fellatahs. 

5.  Kano.  Formerly  tributary'  to  liornoo :  now  subject  to  the 
Fellatahs. 

().  (iober  (or  (ihoolx'r).  Now'  indei)endent. 
y.  Kotonkora.  Inde]X'ndent. 
g.  Womba.  Independent*  * 

'I'he  latter  two  divisions  are  mentioned  by  Clapperton  as  dis¬ 
tricts  formerly  included  in  Kashna;  and  in  fact,  the  city  of 
Kaslma  was  at  one  time  considered  as  the  capital  of  all  Haussa. 
SiK'catoo,  the  Fellatah  capital,  stands  on  the  extreme  borders  of 
the  Ciihhie  territory,  but,  according  to  Lander,  is  not  considered 
as  being  included  in  it ;  and  Kano,  though  ])ro|HTly  a  district  of 
Haussa,  had  from  time  immemorial  In'en  considered  as  Ixdonging 
to  Horiuni,  to  which  it  was  tributary,  jireviously  to  the  Fellatah 
coiujucst.  The  MS.  account,  however,  already  alludiHl  to,  enu¬ 
merates  Kano  among  the  provinces  of  Haussa,  as  also  the  very 
extensive  territory'  called  Zegzeg,  of  which  /aria  appc'ars  to  be 
the  ca])ital, — a  city  larger  than  Kano  itself:  besides  which,  those 
of  Doura,  Uanoo,  and  Vareem,  are  also  specified.  Hy  the  latter, 
(iiiari  is  perhaps  intended.  Vaoori,  though  nearly  surrounded 
hy  the  states  of  Haussa,  is  not  include<l  in  it,  nor  Nouflie ;  and 
we  suspect  that  what  may  l)e  called  Haussa  Proper  must  be  li¬ 
mited  to  the  territory  w  hich  formed  the  kingdom  of  Kashna,  and 
of  which  the  range  of  mountains  sej)arating  the  waters  of  the 
Veou  and  the  Shary  from  those  wliich  flow  into  the  Niger,  seems 
to  form  the  natural  boundary.  The  native  sovereign  of  Haussa, 
supported  by  the  Shiekh  of  Hornou,  is  stated  to  be  fast  recover¬ 
ing  his  dominions  from  the  Fellatah  sultan,  who  is  seeking  to  in¬ 
demnify  himself  for  these  reverses  by  the  concpiest  of  Yarrilwi 
The  alM>riginal  inhabitants  of  the  banks  of  the  Niger  and  of  the 
country  of  /egzeg,  appear  to  have  l>een  neither  Fellatahs,  nor 
Haussa  people,  nor  Homooese,  but  the  |X)or  kerdy  or  pagan 
tribes  called  (Timbrie  or  Cambric,  who  are  the  fellahs  of  this 
part  of  Central  Africa,  the  Soodras  or  Hottentots  of  Soodan. 
fhey  are  thus  characterised  by  Richard  Lander. 

‘  The  inhabitants  of  many  of  the  numerous  walled  tow'ns  and  open 
villages  on  the  banks  of  the  Niger,  and  also  of  the  islands,  we  find,  are 
for  the  most  |Mirt  Cumbrie  people ;  a  poor,  despised,  and  abused,  but 
industrious  and  hard-working  race.  They  are  but  too  often  oppressed 
and  p<'rs(»cute<l  by  their  more  fortunate  and  powerful  neighbours,  who 
affirm  that  they  are  fitted  by  nature  only  for  slaves,  and  are  therefore 
invariably  treated  by  them  as  such.  The  Cumbrie  also  inhabit  many 
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parts  of  Iluussa  and  other  countries.  They  speak  ditferent  languaget, 
but  they  have  all  the  siiine  pursuits,  hU|K'rstitions,  amusements,  and 
j>eculiar  manners,  to  which  they  firmly  and  scrupulouslv  adhere,  both 
in  g»KMl  and  Inul  fortune,  in  sickness  and  in  health,  in  friH'dom  and  in 
slavery,  at  home  and  in  foreign  countries,  notwithstanding  the  scorn 
and  derision  to  which  it  subjects  them  ;  and  they  are  known  to  ehorish 
and  maintain  them  to  the  end  of  life  with  as  much  |H'rtinacity  as  the 
Hebrew  diK's  his  faith  and  national  customs.  Inheriting  from  their 
anct‘stors  a  peaceful,  timid,  passionless,  incurious  disposition,  they  fall 
an  easy  prey  to  all  who  clHM>se  t(»  molest  them  ;  they  bow  their  necks 
to  the  yoke  of  slaverv  without  a  murmur,  and  think  it  a  matter  of 
course  ;  and,  |)erhaps,  no  people  in  the  world  are  to  be  found,  who  are 
les.s  susceptible  of  intense  finding  and  the  finer  emotions  of  the  mind, 
on  being  stolen  away  from  their  favourite  amusements  and  pursuits, 
and  from  the  lM>som  of  their  wives  and  families,  than  these  C'umbrie 
ptMiple,  who  are  held  in  .such  general  disesteein.  Thousands  of  them 
reside  in  the  kingdom  of  VaiMwie  and  its  province  of  Engjirski ;  and 
most  of  the  slaves  in  the  capital  have  In'cn  taken  from  them. 

'  The  most  unfavourable  trait  in  tlie  character  of  the  ('umbrie,  is 
the  extreme  dirtiness  they  display  in  their  habits  generally,  from  which 
not  one  of  them  appears  to  be  free.  They  are  generally  considered  a«* 
giHsl  agricnlturists  and  exjiert  fishermen  :  they  gn»w  abundance  of 
corn  and  tmions.  M(»st  of  them  are  rather  slovenly  alnuit  their  jier- 
sons,  and  make  use  (d  few  ornaments,  and  even  these  are  of  the  com¬ 
monest  description.  They  l)orc  immense  holes  in  the  h»be  of  the  ear 
for  the  adini.ssion  of  bits  of  fine  coloured  w(mk1  ;  and  the  soft  part  of 
the  si'ptuin  of  the  nose  is  perforated  in  like  manner,  through  which  \i 
thrust  a  long  piece  of  blue  glass.  When  the  females  have  a  mind  to 
ap|H*ar  with  unusual  smartness  and  effect,  a  crocodile’s  ttM)th  is  inserted 
through  lH»th  lips,  and  projects  upwards  as  far  as  the  nose.  These 
u.seless,  unlH'coining,  and  singular  ornaments  impart  to  the  ciuinte- 
nance  an  unnatural  and  barlxirous  expression,  which  is  very  fiir  from 
agnH'uble.  In  our  intercourse  with  the  C'umbrie,  they  appear  mild, 
iniHK'ent,  and  even  amiable  in  their  manners  ;  and  they  behaved  to  us 
witli  all  the  civility,  hospitality,  and  kindness  of  their  natures,  un¬ 
tinctured  by  insincerity  or  lukewarmness . Singing,  dancing,  and 

music-playing  are  the  only  divertisements  with  which  the  generality 
of  the  C'umbrie  are  accpiainted ;  and  though  this  pei»ple  are  even  more 
despise<l  than  the  .slothful  Hottentots  of  the  southern  part  of  the  C'on- 
tinent, — though  their  rights  are  unheeded,  and  their  liberties  abused, 
— vet,  these  considerations  do  not  .seem  to  impress  them  with  gltwm? 
reflecti<uis  ;  and  they  trifle  away  their  leisure  hours  in  ])lay,  with  as 
mueh  zest  and  thoughtless  jollity,  as  tlnmgh  they  were  the  iinwt  fa¬ 
voured  iHsiple  in  the  world.’  Vol.  II.  j)p.  87 — 81L  117* 

Thus  do  wc  find,  almost  universally,  an  aboriginal  race  in  » 
state  of  servitude  and  depression,  the  serfs  of  the  soil ;  either 
wxx/roA',  cultivators  of  the  earth,  like  the  Hindoo  lahourer.s,  the 
C'arayns  t>f  Hirinah,  or  these  ]K>or  C'uinhric ;  or  wild  forester* 
living  in  the  depths  of  primewal  wimds  or  jungle.  It  is  singular 
enough,  that  the  same  custom  which  distinguisnes  the  llotucudocs 
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of  South  America,  and  from  which  they  take  their  name,  that  of 
wearing  a  fmtoque  in  the  lip,  should  he  found  prevailing  among  a 
people  of  ('entral  Africa.  Nose-jewels  and  ear-|)cndant8  arc  a 
fashion  much  more  common, 

'rhe  city  of  Yaooric  was  the  furthest  place  northw’ard  to  which 
our  Travellers  ]>enetrated.  They  were  detaineil  tliere  from  June 
‘ijtli  to  .\ug.  2nd,  and  then  found  it  expeilient  to  decide  u|H>n 
returning  to  Houssa.  In  the  mean  time,  the  rains  had  prinUiced 
a  great  alteration  l>oth  in  the  face  of  the  country  and  in  the 
appearance  of  the  river.  The  grasses,  which  had  before  seemed 
‘  stunted  for  want  of  moisture,’  had  now  sprung  up  to  the  suqmsing 
height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  and  the  corn  and  rice  had  grown  u]> 
witli  not  less  vigour.  The  river  was  much  swollen  ;  its  current 
had  heeoinc  more  imnetuous ;  and  many  of  the  stones  and  rocks 
which  had  annoyed  them  in  aseending  to  Yaooric,  were  under 
water  and  com])letely  hidden.  Near  Garnicassa,  about  five  miles 
N.  of  Ihmssa,  ‘  all  the  branches  of  the  Niger  meet  and  form  a 
‘  iKautiful  and  magnificent  body  of  water  at  least  seven  or  eight 
‘  miles  in  width;  and  it  is  truly  astonishing,’  adds  Mr.  Lander, 

‘  what  becomes  of  it,  for  at  lloossa,  the  river  is  no  more  than  a 
‘  steme's  throw  across,  and  its  depth  is  in  ]>roimrtion  to  its  narrow*. 

‘  ness.  Yet,  about  an  hours  walk  below  lloussa,  it  again  becomes 
‘  a  noble  river.  This  singular  fact  favours  the  opinion,  that  a 
‘  large  portion  of  the  waters  of  the  Niger  is  convey c<l  by  sul)- 
‘  terraneous  passages  from  the  town  of  Ciarnicassa  to  a  few  miles 
‘  below  lloussa.’  * 

W  hen  the  Travellers  ascended  the  river,  towards  the  end  of 
June,  it  was  flowing  at  the  rate  of  only  between  one  and  tw  o  miles 
an  hour,  where  its  channel  was  unobstructed.  During  the  dry 
6t*as(»n,  owing  to  the  dangerous  rocks  which  occur  in  this  part  of 
its  course,  no  intercourse  is  maintained,  by  water,  betwe^eu  jloussa 
and  the  states  lower  down. 

*  Hut  in  the  w'et  season,  after  the  malca  (or  fourteen  days*.  InceHsnnt 
rain)  has  set  in,  when  all  the  rivers  which  are  dry  during  the  remainder 

the  year,  j)our  their  overplus  into  the  Great  Father  of  Waters,** 
us  the  Niger  is  emphatically  styled,  then  canoes,  it  is  said,  pass  to 


•  Pliny,  indeed,  states,  that  the  Niger  frequently  disappears  under¬ 
ground.  llorneman  was  informed,  that  northward  from  llornou,  there 
is  a  river  which  disappears  among  the  mountains,  and  is  said  to  rush 
into  the  earth;  and  Major  Denham,  again,  was  told  by'the  Shouaa 
Arabs  of  Hornou,  that  a  stream  which  rises  between  tw'o  hills  to  the 
S  K.  of  Waday,  and  flows  eastward  tow'ards  Dar  Poor,  has  its  real 
source  in  Lake  Tchad,  the  water  of  which  finds  a  subterranean  outlet, 
snd,  after  a  course  of  many  miles  under  ground,  rises  again  to  the 
surface.  One  would  think  that  there  must  be  some  foundation  in  fact, 
for  these  etmeurrent  and  long  prevailing  notions. 
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and  fro  In'twcon  Yiumric,  Xouttie,  Hofissa,  and  Funda.  It  is  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  malca  alM>,  that  the  Niger,  hy  the  depth  and  vehieity 
of  its  current,  swivps  off  the  rank  grass  which  springs  up  annually  oii 
its  iNirders.  Kvery  r«K*k  and  every  low  island  is  then  completely 
covered,  and  may  lie  ]>assed  over  in  canoes  without  difficulty  or  even 
apprehension  of  danger.*  Vol.  II.  p.  34. 

I'hc  dif!icuUic8  and  ]K*rils  with  which  Mr.  Park  had  to  contend, 
were  greatly  aiignienttHl  hy  tlie  season  at  which  he  attempted  to 
descend  the  Niger,  which  was  much  too  early  :  had  the  river  Ikh'ii 
full,  he  might  possibly  have  reached  the  sea.  1 1 umholdt  repre¬ 
sents  the  Niger  as  attaining  its  maximum  in  August,  like  the 
(langes  and  the  (lamhia;  hut  it  would  aj)])ear  from  the  jiresent 
Narrative,  not  to  he  full  till  the  beginning  of  Se])tembcr.  Under 
the  date  of  Sejit.  (ith,  we  find  the  following  entry. 

‘  The  Niger  is  now  completely  full,  and  in  many  ])laccs,  its  hanks 
are  airvadif  overflowed,  so  that  it  is  extremely  favourahle  for  our  pro- 
civding  down  the  river.  \\’ith  the  change  in  the  moon,  how'ever,  wo 
have  hail  a  constant  succession  of  heavy  showers,  which  have  compelltMl 
us  all  day  long  to  remain  within  doors  in  a  close,  hlack,  and  smoky 
hut,  having  the  disadvantage  of  dam|>,  dirty  walls,  and  of  lH*ing 
pestered  with  myriads  of  hlack  and  white  ants  ;  and  so  long  as  the 
rains  continue,  we  shall  he  able  to  take  no  other  kind  of  exercise  than 
that  of  iimving  round  this  misorahle  abode,  like  prisoners  in  a  condemned 
cell.  It  is  perhaps  fortunate,  after  all,  that  our  canm*  has  not  been  g(»t 
ready  so  soon  as  we  had  anticipated  ;  for  constant  exposure  to  the  rains 
iijMin  the  water,  in  an  open  hcuit,  would  he  extremely  un])leasant.’ 

Vol.  II.  p.  \m. 

It  was  not  till  the  20th  of  September,  tliat  the  adventurous 
Prothers  hade  a  final  farewell  to  the  worthy  king  and  kind-hearted 
iKMiple  of  Ihmssa,  and  embarked  on  their  coastward  voyage.  They 
nad  not  Iktii  on  the  water  longer  than  an  hour  and  a  half,  when 
they  found  themselves  obliged  to  ])ut  into  a  small  island  called 
Melalie,  to  re])air  their  leaky  canoes !  Between  this  place  and 
Boossa,  the  river  is  full  of  small  islands,  separated  by  channels 
of  deep  water;  which,  as  well  as  the  hanks  on  both  sides,  arc  well 
cultivated  and  inhabited.  Here,  says  the  Journal, 


‘  The  current,  according  to  our  estimation,  was  running  at  the  rate 
of  five  or  six  miles  in  an  hour  ;  and  the  lied  of  the  river  was  full  of 
nK'ks,  some  of  which  were  only  a  few  inches  lielow'  the  surface  of  the 
water,  which  occasioned  it  to  make  a  loud,  rushing  noise,  and  forew'arn 
the  canot‘-man  of  his  <langt'r.  Owing  to  the  skilfulness  of  ours,  we 
sueciH'ded  in  crossing  one  or  two  sunken  rocks,  which,  in  the  dry 
scnison  more  es|>t'ciallv,  must  he  extremely  dangerous.  Even  as  it 
was,  we  exm'rienced  considerable  dithcultv  in  getting  over  them.* 

'  M.p.214. 

Shortly  after  leaving  Melalie,  they  passed  the  boundary  of  the 
Boussa  and  Nouffie  territories  on  the  eastern  bank,  and  pro- 
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ccodcHl  nloiipiidc  of  a  wochUhI  island  calk'd  ‘  Any-man's  land:" 
tlioiigli  fertile,  it  is  uniidiakited  ‘  in  consequence  of  the  vast  num- 
‘  Iht  of  wild  horses  whieli  it  is  said  to  contain."  In  tlirt'c  hours 
more,  they  passed  the  last  lloussa  town  on  the  western  hank,  and 
arrived  at  Inguazhillijee,  the  ("omie  or  Wonjerque  of  Chqiper- 
ton,  the  first  town  in  the  Wowow  territory,  and  where,  at  the 
‘  Kin‘x"s  Ferry,"  the  mercantile  route  from  Nouflie  to  Hor^oo 
crosses  the  Niger.  They  put  into  a  market-town  on  a  fertile  and 
iK'autiful  island  called  Fatashic^  where  interminahle  and  fruitless 
conferences  with  the  sovereign  of  the  territory,  the  lord  of  Wo¬ 
wow,  detained  them  for  ten  days.  When  at  last  they  again  got 
away,  it  was  only  to  proceed,  hy  a  rapid  voyage  of  thri'c  hours, 
a  distance  of  al)out  twenty  miles,  to  a  place  called  Lever  or  La- 
vaha,  where  fresh  delay  occurred.  Hetween  Patashie  and  Lever, 
the  navigation  is  fre<|uently  impeded  hy  rocks  and  islands;  and  in 
one  place,  they  were  obliged  to  make  their  way  through  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  narrow  channel,  overhung  with  the  branches  of  trees,  and 
more  than  half  filled  with  rushes  and  tall,  luxuriant  grasses.  Of 
course,  this  channel  must,  when  the  river  is  low,  be  dry.  Near 
Lever,  the  banks  are  high,  rising  almut  forty  feet  above  the  river, 
and  steep  to  die  water"s  edge.  The  river  itself  ap])earetl  dee]) 
and  free  from  rocks  of  any  kind,  its  direction  nearly  south.  After 
passing  this  defile,  the  country  on  each  side  became  for  some 
miles  very  Hat,  till,  on  approaching  IlajielK),  thc'y  observed  three 
remarkahle,  lofty  hills  on  the  eastern  side,  rising  abruptly  from  the 
plain,  llajicbo  is  a  very  nourishing  and  populous  trading  town 
on  the  western  or  Yarriha  bank,  but  inhabited  by  Nouflie  peo])le, 
and  the  Fellatahs  have  considerable  influence.  Just  below,  the 
Niger  is  divided  into  two  noble  branches  of  nearly  equal  width, 
hy  a  small  wooded  island.  The  banks  of  the  river  arc  described 
as  presenting  here  a  delightful  aj)]H'arancc,  emliellished  with 
mighty  trees  and  elegant  shrubs,  of  every  variety  of  foliage  and 
hue,  while  little  birds  were  singing  merrily  among  their  branches. 
Magnificent  festoons  of  evergreen  crcc])ing  plants  hung  from  the 
tops  of  the  tallest  trees,  and  dr(M)])ing  to  the  watcFs  edge,  formed 
‘  immense  natural  grottoes,  fit  alMnlcs  for  the  Naiads  of  the  river." 
It  would  appear  from  the  description,  that  the  course  of  the 
Niger  traverses  a  succession  of  fertile  plains  lying  iK'tween  the 
granitic  ridges  which  so  singularly  intersect  this  ])art  of  Africa. 
In  one  place,  a  high  pile  of  loose  granite  rocks,  large  and  dark- 
coloured,  rose  on  the  eastern  bank  ;  and  on  the  day  after,  they 
came  in  sight  of  a  double  range  of  rocky  hills  running  from  n.k. 
to  nearly  due  south,  one  of  which  came  close  to  the  water.  'I'he 
ap]H'arancc  of  these  hills  was  romantically  wild  and  gloomy. 

‘  Trees  of  hungry  grow’th  and  stunted  shrubs  shoot  out  of  the 
‘  hollows  and  interstices,  and  overhang  immense  precipices,  whose 
‘jagged  summits  they  ]>artly  conceal."  On  the  top  of  one  of 
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these  hills,  a  huj^e  and  sinj^ular  block  of  white  stone  assumes  the 
ap|K'arance  of  an  ancient  fortification.  Tlie  hanks  of  the  river 
are  here  hij^h,  its  direction  rather  eastward  of  south.  Soon  after¬ 
wards,  it  was  found  to  take  a  heiul  to  the  east,  by  the  side  of  an¬ 
other  ranj^c  of  hills,  and  afterwards  to  flow  for  some  miles  to  the 
southward  of  east.  Shortly  after  leaving  the  island  of  Madjie, 
by  the  most  easterly  of  three  channels  into  which  the  river  is 
there  divided,  the  'I'ravellers  suddenly  came  in  sight  of  a  sin¬ 
gular  mass  of  r(»ck,  which  shoots  up  from  the  river  to  the  height 
of  not  less  than  300  feet,  forming  a  small  island.  Its  preci¬ 
pitous  base  is  fringed  with  venerable  trees  and  less  magnificent 
vegetation,  which  also  strives  to  spring  forth  from  its  barren 
and  almost  naked  sides,  giving  to  this  geological  phenomenon  a 
most  pictureMjue  and  majestic  character,  'rhe  natives  call  the 
rock  Mount  Kesa,  and  believe  that  it  is  the  chosen  almde  of  a 
l>cnevolent  genius.  3'he  course  of  the  river  continued  s.k.  as 
far  as  /agozhi,  a  town  of  Varriba,  on  the  right  hank,  oj)j)osite 
the  large  Fellatah  town  of  Uabba,  on  the  Nouflie  side.  As 
they  approached  the  ])lace  of  their  destination,  they  were  met, 
agreeably  to  a  ])revious  intimation,  by  a  personage  whose  name 
would  grace  the  ])ages  of  romance;  and  we  cannot  withhold 
from  our  readers  the  extraordinary  scene,  which  was  nothing  less 
than  a  Lord  Mayor's  show  ujam  the  Niger. 

‘  Uetweon  nine  and  ten,  a.m.,  wc  heard  a  number  of  men  singing, 
and  keening  time  to  the  motion  of  many  paddles,  hut  W’o  couhl  see  no 
one.  However,  in  a  very  few'  minutes,  a  canoe,  which  was  ])addled  hy 
a  few'  men  onlv,  came  in  sight  ;  and  w'c  knew  by  tliis  that  the  W  ater 
King  was  a]>proaching.  It  was  instantly  followed  by  another  and 
much  larger  tme,  propelled  by  above  twenty  very  fine  young  men, 
whose  voices  we  had  Ikhmi  listening  to  just  before,  and  who  were  still 
continuing  their  song.  Their  music  w'as  slower,  but  very  similar  to 
that  which  may  be  heard  on  many  parts  of  the  w'estern  ciwst.  The 
KIntr  of'  the  Dark  Water  was  with  them.  As  the  canoe  drew’  nearer, 
we  were  not  only  surprised  at  its  extraordinary  length  and  uncommon 
neatness,  but  likew  ise  at  the  unusual  display  of  pomp  and  show’  which 
we  observed  in  her.  In  the  centre  a  mat  awning  was  erected,  which 
was  variously  decorated,  and  on  the  front  of  it  hung  a  large  piece  of 
scarlet  cloth,  ornamented  with  bits  of  gold  lace  stitched  on  different 
parts  of  it.  In  the  Ih»w  of  the  canoe  w’ere  three  or  four  little  bovs,  of 
efpial  size,  who  were  clad  with  neatness  and  propriety;  and  in  the 
stern  sjit  a  numlHT  of  comely-hM>king  musicians,  consisting  of  several 
drummers  and  a  trum|K*ler,  whilst  the  young  men  who  had  the  ma¬ 
nagement  of  the  boat  were  not  inferior  to  their  companions,  either  in 
decency  t>f  apparel  or  resjHTtability  of  appearance.  They  all  hniked 
in  fact  extremelv  well. 

‘  As  soon  as  this  cama’  arrived  at  the  landing-place,  the  Water 
King  came  out  from  In'iieath  the  awning,  and,  followed  by  the  musi¬ 
cians  and  a  suite  of  attendants,  walked  to  the  hut  wherein  all  public 
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matters  are  transacted,  and  whither,  in  a  few  niinntes,  we  ourselves 
were  desireil  to  repair.  The  chief  of  the  island,  with  his  elders  and 
the  nmre  respectalile  of  the  ])ei»ple,  were  st'ated,  on  oiir  entrance,  on 
iMich  side  of  their  ini]>ortant  visitor,  and  my  brother  and  1,  as  a  mark 
ef  distinction,  were  invited  to  place  ourselves  in  front  of  him.  When 
the  usual  compliments  had  passinl  on  Uith  sides,  he  informed  us,  with 
much  solemnity,  of  his  rank  and  title ;  he  then  alluded  to  the  cause  of 
his  coiuinjr,  which,  he  said,  was  to  do  us  honour,  and  repeated  what 
had  previously  Intui  told  us  by  the  kind’s  sim.  This  licing  done,  he 
j)resented  us  with  a  p<»t  of  excallent  honey,  and  two  thousand  ctnvries 
111  money,  besides  a  lari'e  (juantity  of  pMini  nuts,  which  are  cultivated 
in  the  country,  and  which  are  held  in  so  great  esteem,  that  the  opulent 
and  )>owerful  alone  have  the  means  of  priKUiring  them.  Having  no* 
thing  further  to  say  or  do,  we  shook  hands  with  his  sable  majesty, 
whose  name  is  iSuliken  Houah,  expressed  our  acknowledgments  for  his 
handsome  ])resent,  and  returned  to  our  ImhUs. 

‘  The  King  of  the  Dark  Water  is  a  fme-hMiking  man,  well  stricken 
in  years ;  his  skin  as  black  as  a  coal ;  his  features  are  coarse  but  licne- 
voleiit,  and  his  stature  advantageous  and  commanding.  He  was 
dressed  in  a  full  bornouse,  or  Arab  cloak,  of  inferior  blue  cloth,  under* 
neatli  which  was  a  variegated  tidnr  made  of  figured  siitin,  country 
cloth,  and  crimson  silk  damask,  all  patched  together ;  he  also  wore  a 
cap  of  red  cloth,  H.'iussa  trowsers,  and  sandals  of  coloured  leather. 
Tw»)  pretty  little  boys,  almiit  ten  years  of  age  and  of  e(pial  size,  and 
who  acted  in  the  capacity  of  pages,  frdlowed  him  into  the  hut.  Their 
clothing  was  neat  and  becoming,  and  their  persons  nicely  clean ;  each 
of  them  was  furnished  w  ith  an  ornamented  cow’s  tail,  and  they  stood 
one  (tn  his  right  hand  and  the  other  on  his  left,  to  brush  away  Hies  and 
other  insects  from  his  person,  and  supply  him  with  goora  nuts  and  to- 
hacco.  The  king  was  also  accompanied  by  six  of  his  wives,  fine,  hand* 
oonu*  jet-black  girls,  dressed  in  neat  country  caps  edged  with  nxl  silk. 
Native  cloths,  made  of  cotton  and  silk,  were  fastened  round  their 
waists,  lieiieath  which  they  wore  a  sort  of  short  frtK'k.  The  usual 
custom  of  staining  their  fingers  and  toe-nails  w  ith  henna,  appears  to  be 
general  among  them  ;  their  wrists  were  ornamented  w  ilh  neat  silver 
bracelets,  and  their  necks  w  ith  coral  necklaces. 

‘  To  such  a  man  as  the  Water  King,  with  such  a  suite  and  such  a 
tith*,  the  greatest  honour  is  expected  to  lie  ])aid,  and  we  therefore 
shewed  our  respect  by  saluting  him  wdth  a  discharge  from  tw'o  or  three 
imukets;  and  by  waiting  patiently  his  return  from  the  council-hut, 
wherein  he  stayed  two  whole  hours,  during  which  we  W'ere  sitting  in 
our  canoes,  exposed  to  a  very  hot  siin,  for  we  had  removed  them  from 
under  the  tree  by  the  side  of  his  ow’U. 

‘  It  was  exactly  mid-day  when  Suliken  Rouah  re-embarked  in  his 
Jirincely  canoe,  and  (piitted  the  island  of  lielee.  Determined  for  once 
to  make  an  attempt  at  a  more  respectable  a[ipearancc,  for  heretofore  it 
had  been  extremely  mean  and  homely,  we  hastily  constructed  an  awn¬ 
ing  <»f  our  sheets.  '  It  W’as  the  first  time  we  had  made  use  of  such  a 
thing,  though  we  are  without  umbrellas,  and  till  then  had  nothing  but 
i»light  straw  hats  to  protect  our  heads  from  the  sun.  Above  the  aw'iiing 
've  elevated  a  slender  staff,  on  the  top  of  which  wc  fastened  our  na- 
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tioiial  nilourn,  the  union  Hii^,  which  w'us  kindly  ^iven  us  h\  ii  |j;i*nllc- 
iiian  on  t}ii  cirnst,  wiio  was  miiiiiiamlaiit  of  AiiaiualMxt.  \V)u'n  uti- 
furleil  uihI  waviiij;  in  llie  wind,  it  hsikcd  extri'incly  jircttv,  and  it  made 
our  hearts  jjlow  with  pride  and  eiithusiasin,  as  wo  hstkcil  on  this  soli¬ 
tary  little  haulier.  We  thought  it  would  Ik*  of  service  to  us  also,  if  we 
made  as  piy  an  ap|H*arance  as  the  king  and  his  followers;  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  I  put  4>n  an  old  naval  uniform  coat  which  I  hud  with  me  f<»r 
state  ^Kvanions,  and  my  !»n>ther  also  dressed  himsi'lf  in  ns  grotesque 
and  piudy  a  manner  as  <mr  resourc4*s  wouhl  afford.  Our  eight  attend¬ 
ants  also  put  on  new  white  Mahomedan  toU's  ;  so  that  our  cuiuh*,  with 
its  white  awning  siirimninted  hy  the  union  flag,  our  ninoe-men  in  new 
ilresses,  and  ourselves  ap|H*aring  as  officers,  contrihuted  not  a  little  to 
the  ^•ff‘ect  of  the  whole  scene.  The  august  King  of  the  Dark  Water, 
with  his  n*tinm*  in  twenty  miUH's,  condescemlingly  pive  us  the  pre- 
cetleiiee,  and  onrs  was  the  first  that  moved  off  from  land,  and  led  the 
wav  down  the  riv4*r  t«»wards  Hahha. 

‘  K4»r  a  little  while,  we  continm*d  to  take  the  lead,  hut  the  chief 
H(MHi  w«*nl  lK‘fore  us,  for  two  reasons:  First,  that  he  might  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  ItMiking  at  us;  and  secmidly,  that  we  might  have  a  f.iirer 
chance  4»f  S4*«*ing  him  in  all  his  state,  for  which  purpose  he  had  placinl 
liiinself  ontsith*  his  awning  tin  an  elevated  and  conspicuous  st'at. 
However,  he  only  wished  to  get  a  few  yards  heftire  us,  for  his  r.iniK*- 
ineii  stMin  lifted  their  paddles  out  of  the  water,  and  the  boat  fell  hack 
to  its  former  situation.  "I'his  going  In’tore  and  falling  Whind  was  done 
rt‘|M*atedly.  The  musicians  in  the  large  caiUK*  performed  merrily  tm 
their  instruments,  anti  alitiul  twenty  jierstins  ntiw  sung  at  intervals  in 
recitative,  keeping  excellent  time  witli  their  ])addles. 

‘  A  brisk  wiiitl  sprung  up  the  river  full  in  our  faces,  relieving  us 
fnim  the  extreme  heat  tif  the  weather,  which  was  remarkably  fine; 
the  scene  In'tore  ns  was  vt'ry  animating,  and  the  whole  tif  us  were  in 
high  glee  anti  spirits.  ( fiber  cantH*s  jtiined  us;  and  never  did  the 
llritish  flag  lt*atl  so  extratmlinary  a  sqiiadrtin.  The  King  of  the 
Dark  ^^’ater  might  lie  mistaken  for  a  river  gtnl ;  and  his  wives,  now 
:intl  then  shtiwing  their  pretty  black  faces  from  under  the  awning,  cast 
many  an  arch  Itnik  at  us  with  their  sparkling,  jettv  eves.’ 

Vol.*II.’pp. 

’I'bis  legitimate  king  of  the  Niger  is  the  lord  of  Zagozbi,  the 
inliabiU'ints  tif  which  are  a  most  iiuliistritius,  ingenious,  half-am¬ 
phibious  pt  tiple, — at  onee  watermen,  fishermen,  husbandmen,  and 
m.anufacturers.  Our  ’Travellers  give  them,  indml,  a  most  fa- 
vtiurahle  eharaett*r.  ’They  seem  to  he  to  their  neighiHiurs  the 
I'ellalalis,  what  the  lishermen  of  tlte  (ianges  are  to  the  llindtKis- 
tauee  Moslem,  or  what  the  C'hinese  are  to  the  Ihirmese. 

*  I  liecaie  which  the  Falalah  In'stows  tin,  and  the  pride  which  he  takes 
ill  his  horse,  are  cmpltiyed  and  indulgtKl  by  the  inhabitants  tif  Zagozhi 
in  an  tMpial  ]irti|>ortit»n  in  their  Gimt's:  the  Niger  is  ctivered  with  tht*se 
little  vessels,  ami  to  Ik*  skilful  in  the  management  tif  them  is  their 
greatest  IkkisI.  1  he  chief  tif  tlie  islantl  lias  about  six  hundred  caiiiH’s, 
all  of  which  will  U*  cmpioytd,  when  the  \Muiig  Clallam  Dcndti  is  pro- 
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king,  in  convoying  the  Fal;\tah  tnH)p8  across  the  river  on  their 
ex|M'(lition  into  Yarrilm.  They  are  fond  of  aquatic  occu|mtion8»  even 
to  u  ]>assion,  and  carry  them  to  excess.  All  the  trade  by  UTiter  in 
these  j^arts  is  in  their  hands,  and  they  are  proprietors  of  tlie  ferry  to 
and  from  Habl»a,  which  is  a  source  of  consiilerable  emolument  to  tfiose 
en*:aj:ed  in  this  s]M'culation.  They  are  also  excellent  tishermen,  and, 
ill  faet,  the  ]>opulation  of  Zaj^ozhi  are  almost  amphibious,  so  prone  are 
tliey  to  Ik*  perpetually  s]Hirting  in  Im»jxs  or  dabbling  in  water.  But 
they  tlo  not  c«)nrtne  them.selves  all  the  year  round  entirely  to  the  river, 
for  they  cultivate  the  soil  as  well,  and,  like  their  countrymen  of 
NouHie,  in  the  manufiicture  of  various  articles  they  evince  considerable 
inirenuity  and  ex|H»rtness.  The  ch»tli  which  they  manufacture  in  coin- 
inon  with  tlieir  countrymen,  and  the  toln^s  and  trowsers  which  they 
make,  are  most  excellent,  and  would  not  disj;race  an  Euro|>eun  manu¬ 
factory;  they  are  worn  and  valued  by  kings,  chiefs,  and  great  men, 
ami  are  the  adinirati<in  of  the  neighbouring  nations,  which  vainly  at- 
tempt  to  imitate  them.  W'e  have  als(»  stvn  a  variety  of  caps,  which 
are  worn  solely  by  females^  and  made  of  cotton  interwoven  with  silk, 
of  tlie  most  exquisite  workmanship.  The  ]K*ople  here  are  uncommonly 
industrious,  be  they  males  or  females,  and  are  always  busy  cither  in 
culinary  or  other  tioinestic  occupations. 

‘  In  our  walks,  we  stv  groupesof  people  emjiloyed  in  spinning  cotton 
and  silk  ;  others  in  making  wimkIcii  bowls  and  dishes,  mats  of  various 
]>at terns,  shoi's,  .sandals,  cotton  dres.ses  and  caps,  and  the  like;  others 
busily  tKTUpied  in  fa.shioning  lirass  and  iron  stirrujis,  bits  for  bridles, 
luK*s,  chains,  fetters,  vS:c. ;  and  withers  again  employed  in  making  sad- 
illes  and  horse-accoutrements.  The.se  various  articles,  which  are  in¬ 
tended  for  the  Habba  market,  evince  considerable  taste  and  ingenuity 
in  their  execution. 

‘  W  e  have  not  .seen  a  single  ])ublic  amusement  since  we  have  been 
.imoiig  them.  In  this  re.sjH*ct,  they  are  an  example  to  their  neighbours. 
Tlu'v  seem  quite  iude|K‘ndent  of  all  authority  and  above  all  restraint, 
excejit  that  of  the  legitimate  King  of'  the  Dark  Water  ;  and  their  own 
interests  induce  them  to  olmy  him  alone.  They  care  us  little  for  the 
Ful.'itahs  as  the  Falatahs  for  them  ;  the  ])eculiarity  of  their  situation 
renders  tliein  secure  from  foreign  invasion,  and  insensible  to  the  cala¬ 
mities  and  distres.ses  which  overwhelm  the  natives  of  many  jmrts  of 
the  continent.  They  have  liberty  stainjied  on  their  features,  and 
lightness  and  activity,  so  rarely  to  be  seen  in  this  country  of  sluggards, 
are  ob.servable  in  all  their  actions.  The  generality  of  the  people  are 
well-behaved ;  they  are  hospitable  and  obliging  to  strangers ;  they 
dwell  in  amity  with  their  neighbours,  and  live  in  unity,  |Mnice,  and 
social  intercourse  with  them.selves ;  they  are  made  bold  by  freedom, 
affluent  bv  industry  and  frugiditv,  healthy  by  exercise  and  labour,  and 
happy  from  a  combination  of  all  these  ble.ssings.' 

Vol.  II.  pp.  3I5-3I7. 

'riit*  ])opulatioii  of  Zagozbi  is  represented  as  immense.  The 
town  wdulil  seem  to  be  most  unfavourably  situated,  built  on  a 
mar.sby  island  periodically  half-inundated,  and  which,  when  the 
Niger  subsides,  must  teem  with  the  most  noxious  exhalations. 
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Tlic  lnit«  <>f  the  natives,  Imilt  on  the  moist  eartli,  swarm  with 
mo-<(|uitors  and  the  most  dispistint;  inserts,  and  exhibit  no  very 
favonrahle  s|M’eimens  of  either  tneir  taste  or  their  eleanliness. 
Yet,  in  tlieir  ihtsotis,  tlie  inhnhitants  are  hy  no  means  nejjligent, 
heinj^  always  well  dressed ;  and  our  'rravellers  were  struek  with 
the  unusual  |)r()]>ortitm  of  tall,  handsome,  well-formed  men  and 
comely  women.  Uahha,  on  the  o])|M»site  sh(»re,  is  a  neat,  clean, 
and  well-huilt,  hut  o])en  town,  irre^j^ilarlv  built  on  the  slope  of  a 
j^entle  elevati(m,  and  inhabited  hy  a  mixed  population  of  I'ella- 
tahs,  Noufanchie,  Arabs,  and  emij^rants  and  slaves  from  various 
countries.  It  is  famous  for  its  market,  and,  in  point  of  popula¬ 
tion  and  wealth,  ranks  next  to  Soeeatm*  amon|;  the  cities  now 
possessed  hy  the  I'ellatahs.  Its  manufacture  <>f  mats  and  sandals 
IS  unrivalled;  hut  in  other  handierafts,  Uahha  yields  to  /agozhi. 

On  the  IfJlh  of  October,  our  'rravellers  once  more  embarked 
in  a  leaky  canoe,  and  for  the  first  time  witliout  a  guide  to  control 
them.  'They  soon  found,  however,  that  they  had  small  reason 
to  congratulate  themselves  on  Indug  their  own  masters.  The 
borders  of  the  river  for  the  next  thirtv  miles,  were  exceedingly 
flat,  low,  and  swam]>y  ;  and  trees  and  sliruhs,  shooting  up  out  of 
tHe  water,  gave  intimation  that  the  stream  had  overflowed  its 
usual  limits.  Its  course  was  now  eastward;  its  breadth,  from 
three  to  six  miles ;  and  the  eiirrent  at  the  rate  of  three  or  four 
miles  an  hour.  A  r.inge  of  low  hills  aj)jH'ared  on  each  side  as 
far  as  the  eye  could  discern.  Several  iH'uutiful  islands  were 
passeil,  all  cultivated  and  inhabited,  but  lowr  and  Hat.  They 
drifted  down  the  stream  very  pleasantly;  but,  when  the  approach 
of  evening,  w  ith  indications  of  a  coming  storm,  rendered  them  anxi¬ 
ous  to  land,  to  procure  shelter  for  the  night,  if  not  in  a  village, 
at  least  under  a  tree,  every  attempt  to  find  a  passage  through  the 
thick  morasses  behind  whieli  the  villages  were  situated,  proved 
labour  lost.  'I  heir  predicament  became  at  last  not  a  little  cri¬ 
tical. 

'  We  were  enabled  to  steer  her  rightly  by  the  vividness  of  the  light¬ 
ning,  whieli  Haslu'd  across  the  water  continiiallv  ;  and  by  this  means 
also,  we  could  distinguish  any  danger  In'fore  us,  and  avoid  the  nunicrous 
Kinall  islands  with  which  the  river  is  interspersed,  and  which  otherwise 
might  have  eiuharrassed  us  very  si'riouslv.  Uut  thougli  we  could  per¬ 
ceive  almost  close  to  us  several  lamps  burning  in  comfortahle-hxikinc 
huts,  and  could  plainly  distingiiish  the  voices  of  their  occujiants,  anS 
though  we  exerted  all  our  strength  to  get  at  them,  we  were  foiled  in 
every  attempt,  hy  reason  of  the  sloughs  and  fens,  and  wo  wore  at  last 
ohligcil  to  abandon  tbcm  in  despair.  Smie  of  these  lights,  after  lead¬ 
ing  us  a  long  way.  eluded  our  search,  and  vanished  from  our  sight  like 
an  i^uis  fatuus,  and  others  danced  alniut  we  knew  not  how*  nor  w  hen*. 
Ibit  what  was  more  vexatious  than  all,  after  we  had  got  into  an  inlet, 
am!  toihnl  ami  tor  a  full  half  hour  ag.iinst  the  current,  which 

ill  this  little  channel  was  uiicoinmonlv  rapid,  to  approiich  a  villjigr 
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fh>m  which  wo  thought  it  flowwl,  both  village  anti  lights  soenietl  to 
Milk  into  the  earth,  the  sounti  of  the  people’s  voices  ceastHl  of  a  sud- 
tlen,  and  when  we  fancitnl  we  were  actually  close  tt»  the  sjwt,  we 
strained  o\ir  eyes  in  vain  to  stv  a  single  hut ; — all  was  ghHuny,  dismal, 
cheerless,  and  solitary.  It  seemed  the  work  of  enchantment;  every 
thing  ^''as  as  visionary  as  *  sceptres  gTaspt'd  in  sleep.* 

‘  We  had  paddled  along  the  banks  a  distance  of  not  less  than  thirty 
miles,  every  inch  of  which  we  had  attentively  examined,  but  not  a  bit 
of  dry  land  could  anywhere  lie  discovered,  which  was  tirm  enough  to 
Isnir  our  weight.  Therefi»re,  W’e  resigned  <nirselves  to  circumstances^ 
anti  all  of  ns  having  l>een  refreshtnl  with  a  little  ctdd  rice  and  honey, 
and  water  from  the  stream,  wc  permitted  the  cantn*  to  drift  (h»wn  with 
the  current,  for  our  men  were  t<M»  mnch  fatigued  with  the  lalaiurs  of 
the  day  to  wt>rk  any  longer.  Hut  here  a  fresh  evil  arose*,  which  we 
were  unpre]nired  to  m<*et.  An  incredible  number  of  hip]K){M>tumi 
antse  very  near  us,  and  came  plashing,  snorting,  and  |dunging  all 
r«)und  the  raiUK*,  and  plact*d  us  in  immiuent  danger.  Thinking  to 
frighten  them  off,  we  fired  a  shot  or  two  at  them  ;  but  the  mnse  only 
calletl  up  from  the  water,  and  <»ut  of  the  fens,  alHiut  as  many  more  of 
their  unwieldy  companions,  and  we  were  more  closely  beset  than 
Is'fore.  Our  people,  wh(»  had  never,  in  all  their  lives,  been  ex}H>sed  in 
a  caiHH*  to  sucli  huge  and  formidable  lH*ast8,  trembled  with  fear  and 
apprehension,  and  alisidutely  wept  aloud  ;  and  their  terror  was  not  a 
little  increased  by  the  dreadful  iieals  of  thunder  which  rattled  over 
their  heads,  and  by  the  awful  darkness  which  prevailed,  broken  at  in- 
tenals  by  flashes  of  lightning,  whose  |Hm’erfuI  glare  was  truly  aw  ful. 
Our  ]M*ople  tell  us,  that  these  formidable  animals  frequently  upset 
caiKH's  in  the  river,  when  every  one  in  them  is  sure  to  jterisli.  Thew* 
came  so  close  to  us,  that  we  could  reach  them  with  the  butt  end  of  a 
gun.  ^^’hcn  I  fired  at  the  first,  W’hich  1  must  have  hit,  every  one  of 
them  came  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  pursued  us  so  fast  over  to 
the  north  bank,  that  it  was  with  the  greatest  diHiculty  imaginable  we 
could  keep  In'fore  them.  Having  fired  a  si*cond  time,  the  report  of 
my  gun  was  followed  by  a  loud  roaring  noise*,  and  we  seemed  to  in¬ 
crease  our  distance  from  them.  There  w'ere  two  Jh»rnou  men  among 
our  crew,  who  w'ere  not  so  frightened  as  the  rest,  having  wen  some  of 
these  creatures  l>efore  on  Lake  Tchad,  where,  they  say,  jdenty  of  them 
abound. 

*  However,  the  terrible  hip(>o]K>tami  did  us  no  kind  of  mischief 
whatever  ;  no  doubt,  at  first,  when  wc  interrupted  them,  they  were 
only  sporting  and  wallowing  in  the  river  for  their  own  amusement ; 
but  had  they  upset  our  canoe,  we  should  have  paid  dearly  for  it.’ 

Vol.  HI.  pp.  9-11. 

AVbcn,  at  length,  a  bank  presenwd  the  opportunity  of  lauding, 
the  crew  refused  ;  one  and  all  declaring,  that  if  the  water-ele¬ 
phants  did  not  kill  them,  the  crocodiles  would  certainly  carry 
them  oft*  l)efore  morning. 

*  Finding’,  continues  ^Ir.  Lander,  '  wc  could  not  induce  our  j)eoide 
to  land,  we  agrei*d  to  continue  on  all  night.  The  eastern  horizon  In*- 
caine  very  dark,  and  the  lightning  more  and  more  vivid ;  indeed,  wc  never 
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recollect  having;  seen  snch  stronjj  forkiMl  lijjlitiiinjj  lK*f(i»re  in  <Mir  lid's.  All 
this  denoted  the  ap]»ro;ich  of  a  storm.  At  eleven  it  blew  somewhat 
stron‘;er  than  a  pde,  and  at  niidni|'ht,  the  storm  was  at  its  height.  The 
wind  was  so  furious,  that  it  swept  the  water  i»ver  the  sides  of  the  eanoe 
m*v  ral  times,  S4»  that  she  was  in  danger  of  tilling.  Driven  alnnit  hv 
the  wind,  our  frail  little  hark  heaiine  unmanageahle  ;  hut  at  length  w’o 
got  near  a  hank,  which  in  some  measure  protected  us,  and  we  were 
fortunate  enough  U*  lay  lu»ld  of  a  thorny  trt'c,  against  which  we  were 
driven,  and  which  was  growing  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  strojim. 
Presently  we  fastened  the  camK*  to  its  hranches,  and  wrapping  our 
chraks  round  onr  ])ersons,  for  we  felt  overpowered  with  fatigue,  and 
w  ith  onr  legs  dangling  half  over  the  sides  of  the  little  vessel  into  the 
water,  which  for  want  of  nsnii  we  were  compelled  to  do,  we  lay  down 
to  sleep.  There  is  sometliing,  I  believe,  in  the  nature  of  a  tem|H'st, 
which  is  favourable  to  slumber  ;  at  least  so  thought  my  brother ;  fir 
though  the  thunder  continued  to  roar,  and  the  wind  to  rage, — though 
the  rain  beat  in  our  faces,  and  our  caiUK*  lay  riK’king  like  a  cradle,  still 
he  slept  soundlv.  The  wind  kept  blowing  hard  from  the  eastward  till 
after  midnight,  when  it  became  calm.  The  rain  then  desci'iuled  in 
torrents,  acc<»mpanie<l  with  thunder  and  lightning  of  the  most  awful 
di'seription.  ^Ve  lay  in  our  caiUK*  drenchi'd  with  rain,  and  our  little 
vessel  was  fdling  so  fast,  that  two  ]>eople  were  obliged  to  Ik*  constantly 
baling  out  the  water  io  keep  her  afloat.  The  water-elephants,  as  the 
natives  term  the  hippop(»tami,  frecpiently  came  snorting  near  us,  but 
fortunately  did  not  toueh  our  caiUK*. 

‘  The  rain  continued  until  three  in  the  morning  of  the  17th,  when 
it  Inrame  clear,  and  we  saw  the  stars  sparkling  like  gems  over  our 
heads.  Therefore,  we  again  ])nK*ei'ded  on  our  journey  dow  n  the  river, 
there  In-ing  sntlicient  light  for  us  to  see  our  wav  ;  and  two  hours  after, 
we  put  into  a  small,  insignificant  iishing-village,  called  Duainnie, 
where  we  landed  very  gladly.’  \"ol.  III.  pp.  12 — 1*1. 

In  the  course  of  the  day  anil  night,  they  suppo.sed,  that  they 
were  carried  down  the  slrv  ain  little  short  of  a  hundred  miles  in 
a  direction  nearly  east.  'The  island  u])()n  \Yliicli  they  landed,  is 
inhabited  by  NouHie  fisliennen  ;  a  harmless,  inoffensive  race,  who 
had  but  very  recently  U'cn  induced,  or  conij)elled,  by  some  Fcl- 
latah  inallains  despatched  thither  hy  the  Chief  of  Kahba,  to  pnv 
less  the  Moliammedan  faith.  These  inallains  were  very  attentive 
and  civil  to  the  white  strangers ;  and  the  next  morning,  they 
were  joined  here  hy  a  messenger  from  Zagozhi,  who  was  to  have 
Ih'cii  their  guide.  On  jirosecuting  their  voyage  the  next  day, 
they  soon  came  in  sight  of  a  lofty  range  of  mountains  bearing 
north-east,  which  ajijieared  at  first  like  three  com])letc  sugar- 
loaves,  with  little  hills  alnjut  them.  Shortly  afterwards,  other 
mountains  rosi*  to  sight,  very  elevated,  and  scarcely  distinguish¬ 
able  from  faint  blue  clouds ;  some  table-shaped,  some  conical, 
and  others  of  the  most  grotescpie  forms.  ‘  Two  cities  of  pro- 
‘  iligious  extent,  one  on  each  side  of  tlic  river,  and  directly  oj>“ 
*  ^m.site  to  each  other,'  like  Zagozhi  and  Uabba,  were  passetl  in 
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ilu*  enursc  of  the  day  :  the  names  were  not  ascertained.  Our 
'rravelltrs,  f<»r  ])rudential  reasons,  prcferreil  landing  at  smaller 
villages.  On  the  Varriha  side,  they  found  that  all  the  natives 
had  Hed  into  the  interior,  leaving  the  encroaching  Fellatahs  in 
quiet  ])osscssion  of  their  towns  and  villages.  Near  an  island 
called  (fiinjo,  the  river  takes  a  slight  bend  to  the  southward  of 
cast,  its  breadth  being  from  three  to  live  miles,  with  a  very  rapid 
current. 

On  the  18th,  our  Voyagers  experienced  another  gale,  which 
caused  their  canoe  to  Ikj  tossed  ul)out  on  the  river  ‘  like  a  cocoa- 
‘  nut  shell.'  I'hc  rain  was  at  the  same  time  so  heavy  that  it  soon 
iH'came  half  filled  with  water,  and  three  of  the  party  were  con¬ 
stantly  em])loyed  in  baling  to  keep  it  aHoat.  They  were  very  near 
being  u])set  by  an  enormous  croeodile ;  and  soon  after  this  escape, 
an  impetuous  current  carried  the  canoe  over  a  sand-bank,  and 
ilashed  it  against  the  roof  of  a  submerged  hut,  belonging  to  a 
village  which  the  flood  had  nearly  washed  away.  'Lhe  Niger, 
they  were  told,  had  In'cn  more  than  commonly  full  this  season,  and 
had  overllowed  its  usual  boundaries.  Happily,  no  mischief  was 
done  to  their  fragile  boat,  and  they  were  presently  enabled  to 
regain  the  stream.  They  soon  came  abreast  of  the  ‘  three  fiat, 

‘  tal)le-sha])ed  mountains'  which  they  had  seen  the  day  before, 
hut  which  then  had  a  diu'erent  appearance ;  and  a  long  way  to 
the  eastward,  a  lofty  summit  rose  in  the  sha]H?  of  an  immense 
dome.  Tlie  river,  in  tliis  part,  winds  s.e.  and  k.s.e.  On  the 
l!lth,  tliey  passed  the  mouth  of  the  Coodonia*,  which  falls  into 
the  Niger  on  the  left  bank.  \’ery  elevated  land  aj)pearcdon  each 
side  of  the  river,  as  far  as  could  be  seen,  formed  by  a  range  of 
hills  extending  from  n.n.k.  to  s.s.w.  A  few  miles  further,  they 
arrived  at  the  large,  po])ulous,  and  flourishing  city  of  Kgga, — 
the  last  town  in  the  Nouflie  territory.  Idke  Zagozhi,  it  is 
built  in  the  midst  of  a  morass,  which  is  full  of  crocodiles,  and 
was  now  half  under  water,  'rhe  town  is  about  four  miles  in 
length,  and  two  in  breadth ;  the  streets  very  narrow  and  filthy. 
The  reason  assigned  for  building  the  houses  so  close,  is,  that 
the  I'ellatalis  may  not  be  able  so  easily  to  ride  through  the  city 
and  destroy  the  ])eople !  *|*  Alsjut  one  half  of  the  }H)pulation 
are  professed  moslem,  and  one  half  kerdy  or  ])agan.  They  are 
very  s]>eculative  and  enterj)rising,  and  numl)er8  employ  all  their 
time  in  trading  up  and  down  the  Niger,  living  entirely  in  their 
eanocs,  which  are  fitted  up  for  this  purjM)se  with  a  shed  for  a 
cabin.  T'he  town  is  supposed  to  own  a  greater  numl>er  of  canoes 
than  any  single  town  to  the  northward,  'i’he  soil  is  excecHlingly 

*  OonmmI  hv  Lander,  on  his  return  rutite,  in  UI27. 

^  Only  two  years  before,  the  town  had  Iktji  pilhiged  and  burned  by 
thest'  marauders. 
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fertile,  Ro  that  ])roviHionR  are  ahundant  ami  cheap;  hut  the  in- 
huhitants  eat  little  animal  food  besides  fish.  Hyenas  are  so  nu¬ 
merous  in  the  neij^hlKmring  woods,  and  so  lM)ld  and  rapacious, 
as  to  have  carried  off  nearly  the  whole  of  the  sheep  that  were 
once  in  the  town.  Henin  and  l\)rtuj;uese  cloths  were  seen  on 
many  of  the  inhabitants,  which,  our  Travellers  learned,  are 
brought  up  the  river  from  Cuttumeurraffee,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Sharv.  'riiis  was  the  first  })leasing  indication  of  their  approach¬ 
ing  the  coast ;  and  a  few  miles  below  I'.gga,  they  had  the  high 
gratification  of  seeing  fly  over  their  heads,  a  sea-gull. 

W'e  must  very  briefly  trace  the  remainder  of  their  adven¬ 
turous  v<»yage.  On  the  '2*2i\  of  October,  they  left  Kgga,  and 
reached  Kacunda,  on  the  right  bank.  The  river  In'twcen  these 
places  winds  s.  and  s.k.,  with  a  rapid  current.  The  right  bank 
IS  generally  low  and  swampy,  while  a  double  range  of  verdant 
bills  lM>rders  on  the  eastern  bank,  running  towards  the  s.k. 
Shortly  after  leaving  Kacunda,  the  river  turns  due  s.,  iK'twecn 
‘  tolerably  high  hills its  course  is  afterwards  turned  to  the  s.k., 
by  a  range  of  ‘  very  high  hills  and  lower  down,  changes  to 
s.s.w .  While  flowing  in  this  direction,  between  ‘  immensely  high 
‘  hills,'  it  receives  the  Shary  from  the  eastward.  Helow  this  af¬ 
fluence,  not  far  from  llocqua,  a  huge  and  naked  white  rock,  in 
the  shape  of  a  perfect  dome,  rises  from  the  centre  of  the  river  to 
the  height  of  about  twenty  feet.  It  was  covered  with  innumer¬ 
able  white  birds,  and  received  from  our  Travellers  the  name  of 
the  Bird  Hock.  On  its  western  side,  there  is  a  dangerous  whirl- 
]>ool,  which  had  well-nigh  ])roved  the  end  of  their  voyage.  It 
was  jH'rccived  barely  in  time  to  prevent  the  canoe  from  l>eing 
drawn  into  the  vortex.  Helow  Hoequa,  the  river  runs  in  a  valley 
between  mountains  of  considerable  height,  its  course  In'ing  gene¬ 
rally  south-west.  The  margin  of  the  river  is,  in  parts,  thickly 
w(»odcd ;  and  for  upwards  of  thirty  miles,  not  a  village,  nor  a 
single  hut,  is  to  be  seen. 

‘  The  whole  of  this  distance,  oiir  canoe  passed  8nux>thlv  along  the 
Niger,  and  every  thing  was  silent  and  solitary  ;  no  sound  amid  lie 
distinguished,  siive  our  own  voices,  and  the  plashing  of  the  paddles, 
with  their  echoes;  the  song  of  birds  was  not  heard,  nor  could  anv 
animal  whatever  lie  sa'ii ;  the  hanks  seemed  to  be  entirely  deserted, 
and  the  magnificent  Niger  to  be  slumlK*ring  in  its  own  grandeur.* 

Vol.  llI.p.lW. 

Ciradually,  the  hills  on  the  north-western  side  seemed  to  de¬ 
crease  in  elevation,  while  those  on  the  south-eastern  side,  recaled 
in  an  easterly  direction,  and  the  banks  of  the  river  soon  changed 
to  a  swampy  plain,  covered  with  a  thick  jungle.  A  little  below 
where  the  valley  of  the  river  thus  ojnms,  a  branch  was  seen 
running  off  in  a  southerly  direction,  inclining  a  little  to  the  cast. 
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This  may  be  considered  as  the  bead  of  the  delta.  We  have  now 
reaclunl  the  ]>oi!U  at  which  the  interest  of  the  voyage,  as  one  of 
geographical  discovery’,  terminates,  although  not  the  interest  of 
the  personal  narrative.  Fresh  perils,  disap]H)intments,  and  suffer¬ 
ings  awaited  the  'IVavellers  ;  some  of  them  of  a  nature  to  put  their 
fortitude  and  patience  to  a  severer  test  than  any  they  had  pre¬ 
viously  sustaincnl.  And  when,  on  fairly  reaching  the  ocean,  on 
board  an  Knglish  brig,  in>t  without  imminent  danger  of  l)eing 
vreckcd  on  the  bar,  their  trtHihles  seemed  at  an  end,  they  were  in 
the  greatest  danger  of  In'ing  lost  in  the  voyage  to  llio.  On  the 
thUh  of  March,  llWl,  they  sailed  from  the  Hrazilian  capital;  and 
after  a  tedious  voyage,  on  the  9th  of  June,  landed  at  Portsmouth, 
‘  with  hearts  full  of  gratitude  ’  for  all  their  signal  and  manifold 
deliverances. 


Art.  11.  The  Works  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Hall,  A.M.  with  a  hriof  Meujoir, 
iSl'c.  Published  under  the  Su]>orinteiidenee  of  Olinthus  (Jrepiry* 
LL.l).  F.H.A.S.  \c.  In  Six  X’^oluines.  hvo.  London,  lH,‘t2. 

{Continued  from  Pa^e  212.) 

IFi  political  writings  of  Mr.  Hall,  comprised  in  the  third 
volume  of  the  ])rcsent  collection  of  his  W^orks,  consist  of  a 
tract  entitled,  “  ('hristianity  consistent  with  a  love  of  Freedom,’’ 
published  in  1791 ,  when  the  Writer  was  twenty-seven  years  of 
age ;  the  “  A]>ology  for  the  Freedom  of  the  Press  ” ;  an  Ad¬ 
dress  to  the  Public  on  the  Renewal  of  the  Fast  India  charter; 
an  A])peal  on  the  subject  of  the  Frame-work  Knitters  Fund, 
with  a  Reply  to  Objections  advanced  against  it ;  an  Address  on 
West  India  Slavery ;  and  Posthumous  Fragments  of  an  Fssay 
in  defence  of  Village  Preaching  and  the  Right  of  Worship,  com- 
meneed  in  1901,  and  resumed  in  1911,  but  afterwards  laid  a.side 
,  hy  the  IX'riter.  Mr.  Hall’s  political  tracts  published  in  his  life¬ 
time,  occupy  little  more  than  300  pages  of  the  volume,  'i'he 
first  of  these,  he  would  never  consent  to  have  reprinted  ;  not  that 
he  deemed  the  main  principles  vulnerable,  but  he  regarded  the 
tone  of  animadversion  as  severe,  sarcastic,  and  unbecoming.  It 
was  written  in  answer  to  a  political  sermon  by  a  Dissenting  Mi¬ 
nister,  characterized  by  the  same  remarkable  union  of  high  ortho¬ 
doxy  and  ultra-Toryism,  which  has  recently  manifested  itself  as 
the  characteristic  of  a  party  within  the  pale  of  the  Estahlishment. 
The  name  of  the  individual  against  whom  Mr.  Hall’s  strictures 
were  levelled,  now  venerable  for  his  age  and  his  sanctity,  is  very 
properly  cancelled  in  the  present  edition  ;  but  to  suppress  the 
tract  itself,  would  have  been  an  injustice  to  the  memory  of  the 
Author,  and  to  the  public.  Its  tone  and  s])irit  are  far  different 
from  what  Mr.  Hall  in  his  later  years  would  have  approved  ;  but 
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it  18  most  vigorously  written,  alKuinding  with  splendid  passages, 
and  the  sound  principles  which  it  advocates,  render  its  republica¬ 
tion  far  from  unseasonable.  ‘  The  glowing  picture  presented  in 
‘  the  concluding  paragraphs,  as  accurately  descriptive  of  recent 

*  events  as  of  those  it  was  intended  to  portray,  might  tempt  us 

*  almost  to  fancy,’  Dr.  (Iregory  remarks,  ‘  that  after  the  revolu- 
‘  tion  of  a  cycle  of  forty  years,  time  had  brought  us  back  to  the 
‘  same  state  of  things.’ 

*  An  attention  to  the  political  aspect  of  the  world,  is  not  now  the 
fruit  of  an  idle  curiosity,  or  the  amusement  of  a  dissijnited  and  frivo¬ 
lous  mind,  but  is  awakened  and  kept  alive  by  occurrences  as  various 
as  they  are  extraordinary.  There  arc  times  when  the  moral  world 
84*0018  to  stand  still ;  there  are  others  when  it  seems  impelltHi  towards 
its  goal,  with  an  accelerated  force.  The  present  is  a  period  more  in¬ 
teresting,  jH*rhaps,  than  any  which  has  lieen  know’ii,  in  the  whole  flight 
4»f  time.  The  scenes  of  Providence  thicken  upon  us  so  fast,  and  an* 
shifted  W'ith  so  stniiige  a  ra^iidity,  ns  if  the  great  drama  of  the  world 
were  drawing  to  a  ch>sc.  Kvents  have  taken  plact*,  of  late,  and  revo¬ 
lutions  have  18*011  effected,  W'hich,  hod  they  been  foretold  a  very  few 
ytars  ago,  w'ould  have  been  viewed  as  visionary  and  extravagant ;  and 
their  influence  is  yet  far  from  Wing  sjient.  Kurojie  never  presented 
such  a  sjH'ctacle  In^fore,  and  it  is  w’orthy  of  being  contemplated,  with 
the  profoundest  attention,  by  all  its  inhabitants.  The  empire  of  dark¬ 
ness  and  4»f  desjMitisin  has  In'en  smitten  with  a  stroke  w’hich  has 
souihIihI  through  the  universe.  When  w’c  see  w’holc  kingdoms,  after 
n»jH»sing  for  centuries  on  the  lap  «»f  their  rulers,  start  from  their 
slumber,  the  dignity  of  man  rising  up  from  depression,  and  tyrants 
trembling  on  their  thnmes,  w’ho  can  remain  entirely  indifferent,  or  hiil 
to  turn  his  eve  t<»wards  a  theatre  so  august  and  extraordinary  !  These 
are  a  kind  of  thrmvs  and  struggles  of  nature,  to  wdiich  it  w'ould  be  a 
sullenness  to  refuse  our  sympathy.  Old  foundations  are  breaking  up; 
new' edifices  are  rearing.  Institutions  which  have  bt‘en  long  held  in 
veneration,  as  the  most  sublime  refinements  of  human  w’isdom  and 
policy,  which  age  hath  cemented  and  confirmed,  w'hich  jiower  hath 
supjMirted,  which  eloquence  hath  conspired  to  emlicllish,  and  opulence 
to  enrich,  are  falling  fast  into  decay.  New'  pros|K*cts  are  opening  on 
every  side,  of  such  amazing  variety  and  extent,  as  to  stretch  further 
than  the  eve  of  the  most  enlightened  observer  can  reach. 

‘  Some  Ix'iieficial  effects  apjKMir  to  have  taken  place  already,  suffi¬ 
cient  to  nourish  our  most  sanguine  ho|>e  of  In^nefits  much  more  exten¬ 
sive.  The  mischief  and  folly  of  wars  iK'giu  to  Ik?  undcrsto<Kl,  and  that 
mild  and  liberal  system  of  policy  adopted,  w'hich  has  ever  indeeil  l)een 
the  obji*ct  of  pnjyer  to  the  humane  and  the  devout,  but  has  hitherto 
remained  utterly  unknown  in  the  cabinets  of  princes.  As  the  mind 
natundly  yieltLs  to  the  impression  of  objects  which  it  contemplates 
often,  we  nee<l  not  wonder,  if,  amidst  events  so  extraordinary,  the 
human  character  itself  should  ap|>ear  to  be  altering  and  improving 
apjiee.  The  bnul  attachment  to  ancient  institutions,  and  blind  sub¬ 
mission  to  opinions  alreadv  received,  which  has  ever  checked  the 
grow  th  of  improvement,  aiul  draw'n  on  the  greatest  benefactors  of  man- 
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kind  danger  or  neglect,  is  giving  way  to  a  spirit  of  Iwld  and  fearless 
invt*stipition.  Man  seems  to  l)e  becoming  more  erect  and  independent. 
He  linms  more  on  himself,  less  on  his  fellow-creatures.  He  Ix^ins  to 
feel  a  consciousness  in  a  higher  degree  of  ])ersonal  dignity,  and  is  less 
nuinouriHl  of  artificial  distinctions.  There  is  some  hope  of  our  behold¬ 
ing  that  simplicity  and  energ)’  of  character  which  marks  his  natural 
state,  blended  with  the  humanity,  the  elegance,  and  improvement  of 
ptdishetl  society. 

*  The  events  which  have  already  taken  place,  and  the  further 
changes  they  forebode,  will  open  to  the  contemplative  of  every  character, 
innumerable  sources  of  reflection.  To  the  philosopher,  they  present 


innumerable  sources  ot  reflection,  iothe  philosopncr,  they  present 
many  new  and  extraordinary  facts,  where  his  penetration  will  find 
ample  scope  in  attempting  to  discover  their  cause,  and  to  pretlict  their 
Ifects.  lie  will  have  an  opportunity  of  viewing  mankind  in  an  in- . 
tcrt*sting  situation,  and  of  tracing  the  pn»gress  of  opinion  through 
channels  it  has  rarely  flowed  in  before.  The  })olitician  will  feel  his 
attention  powerfully  awakened,  on  seeing  new  maxims  of  jxdicy  intro- 
(luciHl,  new  institutions  established,  and  such  a  total  alteration  in  the 
ideas  of  a  great  part  of  the  world,  as  will  oblige  him  to  study  the  art 
of  government  as  it  were  afresh.  The  devout  mind  will  btdiold  in 
these  momentous  changes  the  linger  of  God,  and,  discerning  in  them 
the  dawn  of  that  glorious  period,  in  which  wars  will  ctMise,  and  unti- 
christian  tyranny  shall  fall,  will  adore  that  unerring  wdsdom,  whose 
weret  o]H>ration  never  fails  to  conduct  all  human  affairs  to  their  pnnier 
issue,  and  impels  the  great  actors  on  that  troubled  theatre,  to  fulfil, 
when  they  least  intend  it,  the  counsels  of  Heaven,  and  the  predictions 
of  its  prophets.*  Vol.  III.  pp.  57 — f>0. 

The  Apology  for  the  Freedom  of  the  Press  was  first  pulv 
lishctl  in  l/OS.  After  having  for  many  years  remained  out  of 
rint,  Mr.  Hall  was  induced,  in  1821,  to  consent  to  its  repulx- 
ication  ;  being  informed  that  the  copyright  had  expired,  and 
that  he  had  consequently  only  the  alternative  of  publishing  it 
himself,  or  of  permitting  it  to  be  done  by  others.  In  an  Adver¬ 
tisement  to  the  new  edition,  he  assigns  the  following  reasons  for 
complying  with  the  application.  ^ 

*  A  most  erroneous  inference  has  been  drawn  from  my  suffering  it 
to  fall  into  neglect.  It  has  been  often  insinuated,  that  my  politicid 
principles  have  undergone  a  revolution,  and  that  I  have  renounceil  the 
opinions  which  it  was  the  object  of  this  pamphlet  to  establish.  I  must 
beg  leave,  however,  to  assert,  that,  fashionable  as  such  changes  have 
been,  and  sanctioned  by  many  conspicuous  examples,  I  am  not  ambi¬ 
tious  of  the  honour  attached  to  this  species  of  conversion,  from  a  con- 
riction  that  he  who  has  once  been  the  advocate  of  freedom  and  of  re¬ 
form,  will  find  it  much  easier  to  change  his  conduct  than  his  prin¬ 
ciples, — to  worship  the  golden  image,  than  to  believe  in  the  divinity 
the  idol.  A  reluctance  to  appear  as  a  political  w'riter,  an  opinion, 
whether  well  or  ill  founded,  that  the  Christian  ministry”  is  in  danger  of 
losing  something  of  its  energy  and  sanctity,  by  embarking  on  the 
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fitormr  element  of  |Htlitical  debate,  were  the  motive#  that  determined 
me,  and  which,  hud  1  not  already  enpigeil,  would  probably  have  etfec. 
tually  deterriMl  me,  from  writing  u|>on  ]K»litic8.  T best*  scruplea  have 
given  way  to  feidiiigs  still  stronger  ;  to  my  extreme  aversion  to  he 
classed  with  political  apostates,  and  to  the  suspicion  of  Inn'ng  deterred 
from  the  honest  avowal  of  my  sentiments  on  subjects  of  great  mo¬ 
ment,  by  ho|K*s  and  fears  to  which,  thnnigh  every  fH'riml  of  my  life,  1 
have  Inn'll  u  total  stningt'r.  The  effect  of  increasing  yt'ars  has  been  to 
augment,  if  |)ossible,  my  attachment  to  the  principles  of  civil  and 
religious  liln'rty.  and  to  the  cause  of  reform,  as  inst']mrubly  combined 
with  their  preservation :  and  few  things  would  give  me  more  uneasi- 
ness,  than  to  have  it  siipinised  1  could  ever  become  hostile  or  indiffer¬ 
ent  to  these  objects/  Vol.  III.  pp.  8(1,  81. 

'Phis  manly,  frank,  and  Indd  avowal  of  principles  far  from  pa¬ 
latable  a  certain  class  of  Mr.  HalPs  reluctant  admirers,  might 
have  lK*en  ex|H'cted  to  give  offence,  more  particularly  to  those  who 
liad  Incn  forward  in  imputing  to  the  Author  a  renunciation  of  his 
early  |K>litical  o])inions.  liut  the  violent  attack  upon  his  cha- 
racter  for  which  it  afforded  a  pretext,  was  marked  by  a  baseness 
and  malignity  that  seemetl  genderetl  by  |>ersonal  hatrt'd  u|>on  ec¬ 
clesiastical  jealousy,  and  was  only  the  more  odious  as  ])roceeding 
from  a  soi-d'isaut  ('hristian  Guardian.  In  the  periodical  work  so 
entitled,  an  article  appeared,  professing  to  l>e  a  review  of  the 
Apology  for  the  Freedom  of  the  Press,  but  which  was,  in  fact, 
nothing  more  than  a  tirade  against  its  Author,  who  was  insolently 
stigmatisc'd  as  having  gratuitously  obtrudeil  himself  on  the  pul^ 
lie  in  ‘  the  degrading  character  of  a  violent  party-scrilK'.'*  Of  this 
article,  Mr.  Hall  would  have  felt  it  unnecessary  to  take  any  no¬ 
tice,  had  not  its  writer,  with  a  view  to  render  the  affront  the  more 
]H'rsonal  and  annoying,  priK'ured  its  insertion  in  the  Leicester 
•lournal.  This  provoked  Mr.  Hall  to  send  a  reply  to  the  same 
NewspajH'r ;  a  step  which  his  best  friends  regarded  at  the  time 
as  descending  from  his  proj>er  dignity.  Had  his  character  stood 
in  need  of  vindication,  there  would  have  been  found  defenders 
willing  and  able  to  inflict  the  requisite  chastisement  on  the  mean 
and  dastardly  assailant.  Hut  Mr.  Hall  was  angry ;  and  anger, 
though  in  him  it  could  not  fail  to  be  eloquent,  always  disturbs 
the  nice  decisions  of  the  judgement.  Accordingly,  in  nothing  that 
he  ever  wrote,  does  there  occur  any  similar  violation  of  good  taste. 
I'hc  fact  is,  he  felt  jostled  in  the  dark  by  an  unknown  assailant, 
whose  rank  and  stature  he  over-estimated  ;  and  he  repelled  the  at¬ 
tack  with  the  strength  of  a  giant,  but  with  the  disadvantage  of 
having  come  to  blows  with  a  chimney-sweeper.  Inflated  with  the 
unexpected  honour  of  having  provoked  a  reply,  his  masked  Ca¬ 
lumniator  renewed  the  attack  from  his  safe  obscurity.  Mr.  Hall 
was  persuaded  to  take  no  further  notice  of  so  paltry  an  anta- 
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but  lefl  it  to  his  friends  to  supply  the  refutation  of  the 
fresh  misrepresentations  and  envenomed  abuse  by  which  party  ma¬ 
lice  sought  to  lower  his  character. 

Hail  Mr.  HalPs  political  opinions  been  formed  in  the  Tory 
school,  had  he  stepped  forward  as  the  advocate  of  restrictions 
on  the  press  and  the  apologist  for  religious  intolerance,  we  should 
have  heard  no  complaint  from  his  sanctimonious  rebukers,  of  his 
having  blended  too  much  the  imlitician  with  the  divine.  Of  all 
amphibious  beings,  the  most  anomalous,  the  most  unsightly,  is 
the  clerical  party-politician,  whether  he  be  a  sycophant  or  a  de¬ 
magogue, — whether  his  ]mrty  call  itself  the  people  or  Church 
and  State, — whether  his  ‘drum  ecclesiastic'  be  beat  as  a  roll-call 
to  the  mob,  or  as  a  summons  to  all  the  evil  spirits  that  wait  u{x>n 
power  and  wealth.  For  a  man  who  professes  to  have  dedicated 
himself  to  the  ministry  of  the  g08|>el  of  reconciliation  and  the 
service  of  the  sanctuary,  to  be  found  lending  himself  to  pur¬ 
poses  of  faction,  intrigue,  or  private  ambition,  is  a  shameful  in¬ 
consistency.  A  ‘  go^  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ’  will  not  so  ‘  en- 
‘  tangle  himself  with  the  affairs  of  this  life,’  after  having  solemnly 
enlisted  in  a  warfare  from  which  all  carnal  weapons  are  excluded, 
in  the  service  of  a  kingdom  not  of  this  world.  But  no  one  will 
contend  that  the  Christian  Minister,  whether  dignified  with  the 
honours  of  a  mitre,  or  occupying  the  humblest  sphere  of  useful¬ 
ness,  is  exempted  from  the  duties  of  patriotism,  or  is  debarred 
from  the  privileges  of  citizenship.  Although  an  Apostle,  he 
might  still  claim  to  be  a  Roman,  and  stand  upon  the  privilege  of 
having  been  free-bom.  Now,  the  distinction  between  the  patriot 
and  the  partisan,  is  not  always  so  apparent  as  to  prevent  mistake 
in  the  application  of  those  names,  although  the  essential  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  two  characters  will  be  acknowledged.  The  par¬ 
tisan  is  an  adherent  to  a  faction ;  but  the  name  of  faction  may 
be  injuriously  given  to  a  minority  struggling  in  defence  of  the 
most  sacred  rights,  or  banded  in  the  cause  of  virtue,  religion, 
and  good  government.  Y et,  even  though  the  cause  be  patriotic, 
the  individual  who  engages  in  its  defence  for  his  own  private  ends, 
or  for  the  secular  interests  of  his  confederates,  still  merits  no  bet¬ 
ter  name  than  that  of  a  partisan.  It  is  not  the  cause  that  makes 
the  patriot,  nor  the  party  that  makes  the  partisan,  but  the  mo¬ 
tives  and  spirit  which  actuate  the  individual  in  embracing  and 
advocating  the  opinions,  relifrious  or  political,  which  he  must  ne¬ 
cessarily  hold  in  common  witn  some  party. 

Two  great  parties  have  long  divided  intelligent  society  in  this 
country ;  and  it  would  be  the  extreme  of  il liberality  to  doubt  that 
true  patriots  have  been  found  on  either  side.  Those  parties, 
oci'idnifally  distinguishable  as  Whig  and  Tory,  have  l)een 
Kubstantially  jHfpular  and  prescriptive ;  and  the  great  questions 
^hich  have  successively  arisen  to  test  their  resj>ective  principles, 
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have  occaaioned  their  l>cing  op|H>«ed  to  each  other  as  the  friends 
or  the  jealous  o|)|>onent8  of  nvil  and  religious  freedom,  general 
education,  the  reform  of  the  re|»rt'sentation,  the  aliolition  of  the 
slave  trade  and  slavery,  and  a  pacific  national  |>olicy«  lT|K)n  each 
of  these  grand  (picstions,  ])rctty  nearly  the  same  parties,  with  some 
illustrious  exceptions,  have  Inxm  ranged  in  mutual  op])08ition. 
Throughout  the  long  reign  of  George  the  Third,  although  that 
monarch  was  |>ersonally  dis]H)stHl  to  protect  the  religious  liberties 
of  at  least  his  Protestant  subjects,  and  his  patriotic  wish  was,  that 
every  child  in  his  dominions  might  he  taught  to  read  his  Hible, 
still,  the  politics  of  the  court  and  the  measures  of  the  minister 
weri'  uniformly  hostile  to  toleration,  to  the  freedom  of  the  press, 
to  a  lilHTal  ]H)licy,  to  every  s]XK^‘ie8  of  reform ;  and  the  ruinous 
wars  of  (it'orge  111.  have  iKxpieathetl  to  the  present  generation 
the  fatal  legacy  of  an  overwhelming  deht.  Consetjuently,  the  vast 
majority  of  those  |>ersons  whom  loyalty,  political  opinion,  or 
interest  attached  to  the  ministerial  party,  became  committed  to  the 
approval  or  extenuation  of  almost  i>erpetual  war,  a  lavish  ex- 
|)enditure,  and  all  the  vices  of  that  })olicy  which  alienated  the 
American  colonies,  and  had  well-nigh  provoked  rebellion  at  home. 

On  the  other  hand,  men  of  philanthropic  principles,  unconnected 
with  any  political  party,  the  friends  of  education,  of  improvements 
in  our  criminal  cihIc,  all  who  sought  to  procure  the  abolition  of 
the  slave-trade,  as  well  as  the  Dissenters  generally,  found  them¬ 
selves  involuntarily  placed  in  direct  opposition  to  the  ascendant 
party  in  church  and  state. 

We  may  now,  happily,  Knik  l)ack  upon  this  state  of  things  as 
matter  of  history  ;  hut  it  is  the  history  of  ourselves  the  existing 
generation ;  and  present  events  have  grown  immediately  out  of 
these  circumstances.  At  the  time  that  Mr.  Hall  published  hi* 
A|>ology,  the  friends  of  constitutional  freetlom  were  not  without 
reason  alarmed  at  lx>th  the  arhitrarv’  acts  and  the  still  more  lofty 
doctrines  of  the  minister  and  his  satellites.  Mr.  Fitt  had  gone  so 
far  as  to  assert,  that  the  king  had  a  right  to  land  as  many  foreign 
troops  as  he  pleaseil,  without  the  authority  of  Parliament;  and 
the  clergy  were  for  the  most  part  the  abettors  of  political  tenet* 
which  not  the  highest  Tory*  would  at  the  present  moment  dare 
avow.  The  horror  of  French  principles,  the  alarm  of  revolution 
or  invasion,  spread  through  the  nation  like  a  mania;  and  the  | 
minister,  renderetl  al>solute  by  the  panic  fears  of  the  pusillanimou* 
and  the  arts  of  the  interested,  was  enabled  at  pleasure  to  dispense  j 
with  the  forms  and  securities  of  the  constitution.  The  danger  to 
lil>crty  ap|>eare<l  extreme,  and  it  required  some  intrepidity  to  address 
a  warning  voice  to  the  slumbering  nation.  The  Dissenters  were  ] 
at  that  time  loaded  with  the  foulest  abuse.  The  ultra- loyalists  of  | 

the  day  went  far  beyond  the  anti-reformers  of  our  own  times 
their  hatred  and  execration  of  the  sectaries ;  but  the  chief  reason 
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of  the  (lincrence  is,  that  the  former  had  then  the  ascendancy,  and 
the  mob  was  on  their  side.  The  riots  at  Birmingham,  unlike 
those  of  Bristol,  were  the  work  of  men  who  gloried  in  their 
loyalty ;  and  its  chief  victim  was  not  a  bishop,  hut  a  sectarian 
teacher  and  philosopher.  In  allusion  to  these  circumstances,  the 
clo({uent  Author  of  the  Apology  thus  re})els  the  calumnies  cast 
u]H)n  the  religious  body  to  which  he  belonged. 

'  Dissenters  are  reproached  with  the  appellation  of  republicans ;  but 
the  truth  of  the  charge  has  neither  apj>earea  from  facts,  nor  been  support¬ 
ed  by  any  reasonable  evidence.  Among  them,  as  among  other  classes, 
(and  in  no  greater  proportion,)  then*  art*  persons  to  be  found,  no  doubt, 
who,  without  any  hostility  to  the  present  Government,  prefer  in  theory 
a  republican  to  a  monarchical  form ;  a  point  on  which  the  most  en¬ 
lightened  men  in  all  ages  have  entertained  very  different  opinions . 

Were  we,  however,  without  any  proof,  to  admit  that  Dissenters  are 
more  tinctured  with  republican  principles  than  others,  it  might  be 
considered  as  the  natural  effect  of  the  absurd  conduct  of  the  legislature. 
Ex]h>sih1  to  pains  and  penalties,  excluded  from  all  offices  of  trust,  pro- 
scribtHl  by  the  spirit  of  the  present  reign,  menaced  and  insulted 
wherever  they  appear,  they  must  be  more  than  men,  if  they  felt  no  re¬ 
sentment,  or  were  passionately  devoted  to  the  ruling  iiowers.  To 
expect  affection  in  return  for  injury,  is  to  gather  where  they  have  not 
scattered,  and  reap  where  they  have  not  sowm.  The  superstition  of 
dissenters  is  not  so  abject  as  to  prompt  them  to  worship  the  consti¬ 
tution  through  fear.  Yet,  as  they  have  not  forgotten  the  benefits  it 
imparted,  and  the  protection  it  afforded  till  of  late,  they  are  too  much 
its  friends  to  flatter  its  defects,  or  defend  its  abuses.  Their  only  wish 
is  to  see  it  reformed  and  reduced  to  its  original  principles.  In  recent 
displays  of  loyalty,  they  must  acknowledge  themselves  extremely  de¬ 
fective.  They  have  never  plundered  their  neighbours,  to  shew  their 
attachment  to  the  king ;  nor  has  their  zeal  for  religion  ever  broke  out 
into  oaths  and  execrations.  They  have  not  proclaimed  their  respect  fur 
regular  government  by  a  breach  of  the  laws,  or  attempted  to  niaintaiu 
tranquillity  by  riots.  Tliese  beautiful  specimens  of  loyalty  belong  to 
the  Wrtue  ana  moderation  of  the  high-church  jiarty  alone,  with  whose 
diaractcr  they  perfectly  correspond.*  Vol.  111.  pp.  152,  3. 

It  was  not  then  without  an  urgent  call  and  ample  provocation, 
that  Mr.  Hall  stood  forward  as  the  vindicator  of  his  brethren, 
and  the  apologist  for  those  principles  of  freedom  which  it  had  be¬ 
come  almost  dangerous  to  profess,  but  which  are  really  the  con- 
•ervativc  principles  of  the  constitution.  Apart  from  a  conscien¬ 
tious  attachment  to  the  cause  of  freedom,  and  a  patriotic  interest 
b  his  country's  welfare,  we  can  conceive  of  no  motive  that  should 
have  induced  him  to  encounter  the  obloquy  which  the  publica¬ 
tion  could  not  fail  to  draw  down  upon  its  writer.  Unconnected 
^ith  any  ]>olitical  party,  and  rendered  incapable,  by  his  principles 

a  Dissenter,  of  deriving  worldly  aggrandisement  from  the  pa- 
of  any  set  of  men  that  might  accede  to  power,  he  could 
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not  lx?  suspectcil  of  havinjj  in  view  any  personal  or  sinister  object 
Indeeil,  in  the  pamphlet  itself,  he  avows  his  distrust  of  the  op¬ 
position  party  of  the  day,  rej)resenting  the  existence  of  a  rt'gular 
parliamentar)’  o]>|x»siiion  as  an  ex]xxlient  which  was  at  once  ‘  the 

*  offspring  and  the  eherisher  of  faction.’  It  was  reservetl  for  the 
reptile  baseness  of  his  Leicester  neighbour,  to  stigmatise  the 
Author  of  this  noble  ])nHluetion  as  a  party  scrilx',  and  with  match¬ 
less  arrogance  to  stigmatise  the  great  principles  to  which  through 
life  Mr  Hall  maintained  an  inflexible  attachment,  as  ‘  the  sins  of 
‘  his  youth  — the  greatest  indignity  and  insult,  we  have  reason  to 
lK?lieve,  that  Mr.  Hall  ever  met  with  from  any  opponent. 

It  is,  we  admit,  an  unhappy  necessity  that  justifies  a  minister 
of  the  (ios|K‘l  in  meddling  with  ‘party  politics;’  but  if  on  any 
occasion  such  a  deviation  from  his  proper  sphere  lx?comes  a  duty, 
it  is  when  a  tide  of  corruption  and  intolerance  has  set  in,  so 
strong  as  to  threaten  to  undermine  the  bulwarks  of  religious 
lilx?rty,  and  when  he  is  called  to  act  the  part  of  a  public  censor 
of  wickedness  in  high  ])laces,  the  lx>ld  rehuker  of  the  corrup¬ 
tions  in  the  State.  ‘  'rhe  plain  state  of  the  case  is,’  said  Mr.  Hall, 
in  replying  to  his  Reviewer,  ‘  not  that  the  Writer  is  offended  at 

*  my  meddling  with  |x»litic8,  but  that  I  have  meddled  on  the 
‘  wrong  side.  Had  the  same  mediocrity  of  talent  been  exerted 
‘  in  eulogizing  the  measures  of  ministers,  his  greetings  would 

*  have  bwn  as  loud  as  his  invective  is  bitter.’  In  fact,  there 
may  lx?  said  to  be  no  controversy  as  to  the  lawfulness  and  ex- 
petliency  of  a  C’hristian  minister’s  insisting  upon  political  duties, 
providetl  he  maintains  an  absolute  silence  on  the  subject  of  poli¬ 
tical  rights,  'riiere  was  a  time,  at  least,  when  it  was  maintained 
as  an  article  of  faith  by  the  Tory  party  and  the  clergy  generally, 
that  every  minister  of  religion,  from  the  prelate  who  raises  his 
mitred  head  among  the  |x?ers  of  the  realm,  down  to  the  chaplain 
who  assists  his  ])atron  at  an  election,  or  the  humblest  curate  that 
sets  his  name  to  a  )x?tition  against  innovation,  is  bound  by  his 
sacreil  profession  to  employ  his  influence  only  in  support  of  the 
ascendant  ])arty  in  the  State.  Such  used  to  be  the  doctrine  of 
the  opjx)nents  of  all  political  reform  ;  hut  it  is  so  no  longer.  We 
have  lived  to  w  itness  a  strange  forgetfulness  of  their  own  maxims 
of  dutiful  subserviency  to  the  powers  that  lx?,  on  the  part  of*  the 
clergy  and  of  those  who  once  claimed  a  monopoly  of  loyalty.  As 
the  nonjurors  of  other  days,  who  had  inculcated  upon  the  people 
the  dcKtrine  of  i^assive  obetlience,  were  ready  enough  to  ‘  resist 
‘  the  |X)wer,’  when  the  voice  of  the  nation  had  called  a  constitu¬ 
tional  monarch  to  occupy  the  vacated  throne,  so,  the  Tory  faction 
of  our  own  day  scruple  not  to  speak  of  the  person  of  their  sove¬ 
reign  and  of  his  government,  in  terms  that  they  would  once  have 
been  forward  to  brand  as  sedition  and  impiety.  The  present 
ministry  are  now  reproached  by  this  party,  with  having  the  sup- 
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port  of  Dissenters,  to  whom  loyalty  seems  to  be  abandoned  as  a 
vulgar,  sectarian  virtue.  Those  who  formerly  refused  to  allow 
that  any  grievances  would  justify  resistance,  seem  to  have  dis- 
covcral  that  submission  may  have  its  limits,  when  only  their  pre¬ 
judices  suffer  violence  ;  and  the  cause  of  corruption,  as  being  far 
more  sacred  than  that  of  liberty,  is  thought  to  sanctify  a  factious 
opposition  that  would  once  have  been  deemctl  at  direct  variance 
with  the  exhortations  of  Scripture.  There  is  a  passage  in  the 
Apology,  so  applicable  to  the  conduct  of  the  present  anti-reform- 
ers,  and  to  the  circumstances  of  the  day,  that  we  cannot  refrain 
hrom  transcribing  it,  with  a  slight  verbal  accommodation  of  the 
expressions  which  poinKd  at  the  minister. 


'  Who  can  hear  without  indignant  contempt  the  (reiterated)  eulogies 
on  the  constitution  ?  .  .  .  .  Indisputable  cxc^ence  wants  no  encomium ; 
but  this  flatter)'  is  intended  to  bury,  in  an  admiration  of  its  merit,  all 
remembrance  of  its  defects.  Whatever  remains  of  beauty  or  vigour  it 
possesses,  are  held  in  no  estimation,  but  as  they  produce  an  acquiescence 
in  abuses.  It  is  its  imjierfections  only  they  ^mirc ;  its  corruptions 
that  solace  them.  The  topics  of  their  encomium  arc  as  absurd  as  their 

nM>sc  is  infamous.  The  flourishing  state  of  trade  and  manufactures 
isplayed  in  proof  of  the  British  Constitution,  without  reflecting 
that  a  temporarv  decay  w’ill  support  with  equal  force  an  opposite  con¬ 
clusion.  For,  if  we  owe  our  present  prosperity  to  the  nature  of  the 
government,  our  recent  calamities  must  be  traced  to  the  same  source  ; 
and  that  constitution  which  is  now  affirmed  to  be  the  best,  must  be  al¬ 
lowed  during  the  American  war  to  have  been  the  worst.  That  there 
is  a  connexion  betw'een  commercial  prosperity  and  the  nature  of  a 
government,  must  be  admitted ;  but  its  operation  is  gradual  and  slow, 
not  felt  from  year  to  year,  but  to  be  traced  by  the  comparison  of  one 
age  and  country  with  another.  But  allowing  that  our  wealth  may  in¬ 
crease  along  w'ith  the  increase  of  abuses,  the  nation,  we  hope,  is  not 
80  sordid  as  to  look  upon  wealth  as  the  supreme  good.  Freedom,  as 
it  animates  industry  by  securing  its  rewards,  opens  a  path  to  wealth ; 
but,  if  that  wealth  be  suffered  to  debase  a  people,  and  render  them 
venal  and  dependent,  it  will  silently  conduct  them  back  again  to 
misery  and  depression.  Rome  was  never  more  opulent  than  on  the 
eve  of  departing  liberty.  Her  vast  wealth  %vas  a  sediment  that  re¬ 
mained  on  the  reflux  of  the  tide  .  .  .  The  extent  of  empire,  the  im¬ 
provement  of  arts,  the  diffusion  of  opulence  and  splendour,  are  the 
topics  with  which  Horace  adorned  the  praises  of  Augustus ;  but  the 
penetration  of  Tacitus  develops,  amidst  these  flattering  appearances, 
the  sei^s  of  ruin.  The  florid  uloom  but  ill  concealed  that  fatal  malady 
which  preyed  upon  the  vitals. 

‘  Between  the  ]>eriod  of  national  honour  and  complete  degeneracy, 
there  is  usually  an  interval  of  national  vanity,  during  which  examples 
of  virtue  are  recounted  and  admired  without  being  imitated.  The 
Romans  were  never  more  proud  of  their  ancestors  than  when  they 
ceased  to  resemble  them.  From  being  the  freest  and  most  high- 
spirited  people  in  the  world,  they  suddenly  fell  into  the  tamest  and 
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most  sbjcct  submission,  l^ci  not  the  name  of  Rritons,  my  crmntrv- 
men,  toi>  much  elate  you :  nor  ever  think  yourselres  safe,  while  you 
abate  one  jot  of  that  holy  jtnilousy  by  which  your  lilx'rties  have  been 
hitherto  secured.  The  richer  the  inheritance  la'queatheil  you,  the 
more  it  merits  your  care  for  its  |>re»ervation.  'Fhe  |>osseKsion  must  be 
continued  by  that  spirit  with  which  it  ows  at  first  aoquireil ;  and,  as  it 
was  gaininl  l»y  vi^lance,  it  will  lie  hist  by  supineni'ss.  A  degenerate 
race  reiaisi*  on  the  merit  of  their  forefathers :  the  virtuous  create  a 
fund  of  their  own.  The  former  look  liack  up<in  their  ancestors,  to 
hide  their  shame  :  the  latter  look  forwartl  to  posterity,  to  levy  a  tri« 
bute  of  admiration.  In  vain  will  you  confide  in  the  forms  of  a  free 
constitution.  Unless  you  reanimate  those  forma  W'ith  fresh  vigour, 
they  will  Ih»  melancholy  memorials  of  what  you  once  u*ere,  and  haunt 
you  with  the  shade  of  dejiarti'tl  liln'iiy.  A  silent  strtHiin  of  corruption 
IMiureil  over  the  whole  land,  has  tainteil  ex'ery  branch  of  the  adminis¬ 
tration  with  di'cay.  On  your  tem|H'rate  but  manly  exertions  depend 
the  happiness  an<l  freedom  of  the  latest  |Hi8tcrity.* 

Vol.  III.  pp.  161 — 164 

Such  was  the  style  of  i>owerful  reasoning  and  fervid  eloquence 
in  which  Mr.  Half,  at  the  age  of  nine  and  twenty,  jxiinted  out 
the  dangers  of  the  country.  In  several  }>arts  of  this  sqdendid 
prtHluction,  there  is  an  acrimony  and  vehemence  of  language  which 
Mr.  Hall  wouUl  have  correcteil  in  the  reprint,  could  he  have  done 
80  without  im]iairing  the  identity  of  the  i>crformance,  and  which 
he  requests  the  eandid  n'ader  to  put  to  the  account  of  ‘juvenile 
*  ardour.'  Hut  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  chasteness  and  sus- 
taineil  dignity  in  the  com}x>sition,  very*  unlike  what  could  have 
been  ex]>ecteil  from  an  unpractised  writer.  Occasionally  he 
minds  us  of  llurke ;  but  in  no  })as$a^,  perhaps,  does  he  seem 
to  have  caught,  insensibly,  so  much  of  the  manner  of  that  master 
of  iwiods,  as  in  the  one  which  unites  with  matchless  felicity,  an 
elegant  panegy  ric  on  his  genius  with  a  caveat  against  his  philos(w 
phy.  Speaking  of  the  theory'  which  denies  to  mankind  in  society, 
the  possession  of  any  natural  rights,  Mr.  Hall  continues: 

*  These  are  the  view's  which  distinguish  the  political  writings  of 
Mr.  Burke;  an  author  whose  splendid  and  unequalled  powers  have 
given  a  vogue  and  fiiuhion  to  certain  tenets  which,  from  any  other  pen, 
would  have  appeared  abject  and  contemptible.  In  the  field  of  reason, 
the  encounter  w-ould  not  be  difficult ;  but  who  can  withstand  the  fas¬ 
cination  and  nu^c  of  his  eloquence?  The  excursions  of  his  (^nius 
arc  immense.  His  imperial  f^cy  has  laid  aU  nature  under  tribute, 
and  has  collected  riches  from  every  scene  of  the  creation,  and  every 
walk  of  art.  His  eulogium  on  the  O^een  of  France  is  a  masterpiece 
of  nathetif  composition :  so  select  are  its  images,  so  fraught  with 
UntMmess,  and  so  rich  with  colours  *  dipped  in  heaven,’  that  he  who 
can  read  it  without  rapture,  may  have  merit  as  a  reasoner,  but  must 
resign  all  pretensions  to  taste  and  sensibility.  His  imagination  is, 
in  truth,  only  too  prolific  ;  a  world  of  itself,  where  he  dw'ells  in  the 
midst  of  chimerical  alarms,  is  the  dupe  of  his  own  enchantments,  ami 
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tUrts,  like  ProRporo,  at  the  spectres  of  his  own  creation.  His  intel* 
lectual  views  in  general,  however,  are  wide  and  variegated,  rather  than 
distinct ;  and  the  light  he  has  let  in  on  the  British  constitution  in 
particular,  resemhles  the  coloured  effulgence  of  a  painted  medium,  a 
kind  of  mimic  twilight,  solemn  and  soothing  to  the  senses,  but  better 
fitted  for  ornament  than  use/  Vol.  III.  pp.  123,  4. 

With  the  theoretical  opinions  advanced  in  this  A^wlogy,  we  do 
not  now  concern  ourselves.  On  some  minor  points,  not  essential 
to  the  main  principles,  the  opinions  of  the  Author  himself  possibly 
underwent  some  modification.  The  reasonings  arc,  however, 
slwavs  instructive,  even  when  they  fail  of  being  convincing  or 
conclusive.  And  now  we  scarcely  know  whether  it  is  adapted  to 
excite  more  admiration  or  regret,  that  the  Author  of  this  pamphlet 
should  have  remained,  for  twenty  years  afterwards,  silent  upon 
political  topics ;  unless  we  regard  as  political  writings,  the  *  lie- 
flections  on  War% — a  Sermon  preached  on  the  day  of  Public 
Thanksgiving  for  Peace  in  1802,  and  the  Fast-day  Sermon 
preached  in  the  following  year.  The  truth  is,  Mr.  Hall's  re¬ 
luctance  to  appear  as  a  political  writer,  was  entirely  unfeigned  and 
in  complete  accordance  with  the  reserve  he  maintained  in  his  con- 
duct.  Having  performed  what  he  felt  to  be  a  public  duty,  and 
shewn  that  he  had  not  made  choice  of  the  Cnristian  ministry 
among  a  despised  sect,  from  any  conscious  inability  to  acouire 
fame  and  serve  his  generation  by  a  different  employment  or  his 
talents  and  attainments, — he  thenceforth  confined  himself  to  the 
more  immediate  duties  of  his  sacred  calling.  Even  at  the  time 
that  he  com]>osed  the  Apology,  when,  as  his  Editor  remarks, 

‘  the  whole  world  was  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  ^lolitical 
‘  events  and  the  discussion  of  political  principles,'  Mr.  Hall  never 
forgot,  in  the  politician,  the  cnaracter  of  the  Christian  teacher. 
Some  of  those  ]>erson8  who  would  pass  for  his  friends  have  in  this 
res]>cct  grossly  misrepresented  him.  A  Mr.  Green  has  put  forth 
‘  Ucminiscences'  of  Mr.  Hall,  which  shew  how  dangerous  an 
historian  is  a  bad  memory,  and  we  may  add,  how  unjust  and  in¬ 
jurious  a  biographer  is  a  foolish  admirer.  This  gentleman,  in  re¬ 
ferring  to  a  Cambridge  county  meeting  which  took  place  in  17t^f 
j  and  which  he  represents  as  being  ‘  headed  by  the  late  Duke  of 
‘  Bedford  and  the  Dissenters',  affirms,  that  ‘  Mr.  Hall  attended 
*  both  the  meeting  and  the  dinner,  and  assisted  in  escorting  and 
I  *  defending  a  small  party  on  their  return ;'  thus  exhibiting  him  in 
I  the  character  of  a  prominent  and  recognized  partisan,— -almost 
the  last  in  which  Mr.  Hall  would  have  chosen  to  appear.  Upon 
the  testimony  of  an  individual  who  was  present,  we  are  enabled 
to  give  a  flat  contradiction  to  the  greater  part  of  the  statement. 
The  leading  Whigs  and  Tories  in  the  county  attended  the  meet¬ 
ing,  and  of  course,  the  leading  Dissenters  were  among  them  ;  but 
they  were  far  from  heading  the  meeting ;  nor  did  the  Dissenters 
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form  a  tenth  }virt  of  the  numl>cr  awsomhlcil.  The  friends  of 
lilK»rty,  generally,  a  little  oiitweighwl  the  Tory  party ;  hut  the  only 
Dissenter  who  s|>oke  on  this  i>ccasion,  was  Mr.  W.  llollick.  No 
Dissenting  minister  Uwk  any  |>art :  Mr.  Hall  was  present,  a 
deeply  interesteil,  hut  silent  spectator.  Several  clergymen  also 
weri‘  present,  and  two  of  them  s|x>ke;  Dr.  Mansel  on  the  Tory 
side,  who  was  rewanlixl  for  his  speech  with  the  bishopric  of 
Bristol,  and,  on  the  Whig  side,  the  Reverend  Mr.  Whiter,  author 
of  the  Kfymoio^o'iitn  whose  only  recomjienseof  course 

was  misrepresentation  and  abuse.  ARer  the  meeting,  a  paltry  mob 
of  the  lowest  description  drew  Lonl  Hanlwick  and  Dr.  Mansel  to 
Trinity  College  in  a  higler's  cart,  which  Mr.  Hall  witnessed  with 
much  amusement ;  and  this  must  l>e  what  Mr.  Green  calls 
his  ‘  esctirting  and  defending'  a  party  whom  he  was  literally 
laughing  at.  The  dinner  which  followetl  the  meeting,  Mr.  Hall 
did  not  go  near,  lie  received  an  invitation,  which  he  declined 
ujK>n  the  same  principle  that  imposotl  silenee  u^mn  him  at  the 
meeting.  Though  at  that  time  an  ardent  |>olitician,  he  dis> 
approved  so  strongly  of  Dissenting  Ministers'  s^Kaking  at  political 
mei'tings,  that  he  never  adverted  to  the  practice  of  the  late  Rev. 
Mark  Wilks  of  Norwich  in  that  res|>ect,  but  with  grief  and  cen¬ 
sure,  reganling  it  as  wholly  inci^mpatible  with  the  functions  of  a 
minister  of  the  Gos]H'1.  We  have  deemed  it  worth  while  to  enter 
thus  into  detail,  in  ex|x>sing  Mr.  Green's  inaccuracy,  because  it 
affords  a  fair  specimen  of  his  treacherous  Reminiscences,  and  may 
put  those  readers  into  whose  hands  his  volume  may  fall,  upon 
their  guard  against  the  gross  blunders  with  which  it  abounds.  To 
pi^rsons  acquainted  with  Mr.  Hall,  the  caricature  daub  of  his  cha¬ 
racter  may  recal  traits  of  likeness,  and  they  will  not  be  misled  by 
the  vulgar  limning ;  but  to  all  others,  those  Reminiscences  will 
present  him  in  a  distorted  light,  the  ofliciousness  of  friendship 
having  the  effect  of  the  most  malignant  detraction. 

when  Mr.  Hall  again  took  up  his  pen  on  a  political  topic,  it 
was  to  address  the  public  on  a  subject  connected  with  the  re¬ 
newal  of  the  East  India  Charter,  and  to  plead  for  the  propriety’ 


of  inserting  a  clause  in  the  new  charter,  authorizing  the  peac  eable 
dissemination  of  Christian  principles  in  India.  In  this  publication, 
it  cannot  be  thought  that  the  Writer  deviated  in  the  slightest 
degree  from  the  strict  line  of  professional  propriety;  and  it 
affords  a  proof  that  there  may  be  occasions  which  demand  the 
interference  of  Christian  ministers  in  political  questions.  The 
Address  was  composed  with  great  care,  and  is  a  finished  specimen 
of  argumentative  eloquence. 

The  Appeal  on  the  subject  of  the  Frame-work  Knitter's  Fund, 
published  iii  1811),  was  occasioned  by  distre^sses  of  which  Mr.  Hall 
was  an  eye-witness,  and  dictated  by  feelings  of  kindness  toward.*' 
tlic  depressed  and  suffering  mecLanics  of  Leiccstersliire.  It  «P" 
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penml  anonymously ;  the  Writer  giving  it  aa  hia  reaaon  for  sup¬ 
pressing  his  name,  that  it  might  possihly  create  prejudice  in  some 
(piartors,  while  he  was  not  aware  it  would  bestow  additional  weight 
in  any.  'Phough  principally  adapteil  to  local  purpoaes,  it  em¬ 
braced  general  considerations  of  the  highest  interest,  which  arc 
presenteil  with  equal  simplicity,  distinctness,  and  force,  but  with¬ 
out  the  slightest  attempt  at  fine  writing.  Among  other  topics, 
that  very  delicate  and  intricate  one,  the  regulation  of  wages,  is 
brierty  touchetl  upon.  The  personal  industry  of  the  labourer,  it 
is  remarked,  is  the  kind  of  property  above  all  others  the  most  de¬ 
fenceless,  and  which  most  needs  protection.  And  with  regard  to 
the  vaunted  maxim  of  leaving  every  kind  of  property  and  labour 
to  find  its  own  level,  Mr.  Hall  inquires,  ^  why  a  philosophical 
‘  thtwy  which  is  violatecl  with  impunity  every  moment,  sliould 
*  then  only  be  deemed  sacrcil,  when  it  stands  op|H>sed  to  the 
‘  claims  of  a  starving  and  industrious  ))opulation  P'  Other  local 
tracts  ap]>eared  in  reference  to  the  same  subject,  and  advocating 
the  same  protective  system.  Upon  one  of  these,  not  the  most 
distinguished  by  strong  reasoning  or  vigorous  com|>osition,  Cobbett 
fastened  with  his  accustomed  violence,  and  made  it  the  occasion 
of  a  fierce  attack  u|K)n  the  system  and  its  defenders.  Under  these 
circumstances,  Mr.  Hall  was  induced  again  to  come  forward ;  and 
in  his  Reply  to  the  principal  objections  advanced  by  Cobbett 
and  others,'"  he  seems  evidently  to  have  lieen  roused  to  a  more 
energetic  display  of  logical  skill :  the  indignant  philippic  which, 
towards  the  conclusion,  he  launches  at  the  head  of  the  old  political 
incendiary,  is  in  the  highest  style  of  eloquent  declamation. 
We  must  indulge  ourselves  in  citing  a  few  sentences. 

*  These  and  such  like  extravagancies  will  l)e  quite  sufficient  to  sa¬ 
tisfy  the  reader,  that  he  (Cobbett)  is  a  popular  declaiiner,  not  a  phi¬ 
losopher  ;  a  firebrand,  not  a  luminary.  He  emits  fire  and  suiuke  in 
abundance,  like  a  volcanii ;  but  the  whole  effect  is  to  desolate,  not  to 
enlighten.  His  principal  artifice  consists  in  the  exhibition  of  a  few 
specious  and  bold  generalities,  w'liich  he  illustrates  and  coiifiruis  by  a 
few  prominent  facts,  culled  for  his  pur|M>tas  without  the  slightest  at¬ 
tempt  at  that  patient  induction  and  inquiry  which  alone  lead  to  solid 
and  useful  results.  Shrewd,  iuteuq>erate,  presumptuous,  careless  of 
the  truth  of  his  representations,  and  indifferent  to  their  consequences, 
provided  they  make  an  impression,  he  is  well  qualified,  it  must  be 
confessid,  liy  his  faults  no  less  than  his  talents,  by  his  inflammatury 
style  and  incendiary  spirit,  for  the  office  he  assumes ;  to  scatter  delu¬ 
sion,  to  excite  insurrection,  the  Polyphemus  of  the  3Iob,  the  one- 
<y’ed  monarch  of  the  blind  **.*'  Vol.  HI.  pp-  287» 

He  then  goes  on  to  animadvert  upon  the  ferocious  delight  with 
which  Cobbett  was  anticipating  *  the  commencement  of  that 
'  tempest  which  he  boasts  of  having  crc>sed  the  Atlantic  to  wit- 
^  ness,  which  is  to  shake  all  that  is  stable,  to  prostrate  all  that  is 
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*  great,  and  to  accumulate  a  pile  for  the  elevation  of  future  de- 
‘  magogues.  Rome  trembled  when  Catiline  rejoiced,'*  Towards 
the  conclusion  of  the  pamphlet,  Mr.  Hall  re-asserts  his  unfaltering 
attachment  to  his  early  political  opinions. 

*  If  he  should  be  thought  to  have  treated  Mr.  Cobbett  with  too 
much  severity,  he  wishes  it  to  be  clearly  understood,  that  his  censure 
is  in  no  degrtn;  founded  on  the  professed  attachment  t»f  that  writer  to 
the  cause  of  Reform.  Educateo  in  the  principles  of  Mr.  Fox,  and  in 
those  of  the  earliest  and  best  days  of  Mr.  Pitt,  to  which  advancing 
years  and  experience  have  increased  his  attachment,  it  is  impossible  he 
should  entertain  a  doubt  that  an  important  reform  in  our  representa¬ 
tion  is  essentially  connected  with  the  freedom,  the  glory,  and  the  hap¬ 
piness  of  the  British  empire.  But  he  sees  in  Mr.  Cobliett,  what  tne 
intelligent  part  of  the  public  will  at  once  discern,  a  design  to  push  the 
industrious  classes  of  the  community  to  despair,  and  to  aggravate  their 
distresses,  in  order  to  accelerate  the  catastrophe  he  contemplates: 
whether  it  involves  the  preservation  of  the  constitution,  or  a  total  sub¬ 
version  of  the  existing  order  of  things,  must  be  left  to  the  judgement 
of  the  reader.  On  the  most  favourable  supjHisition,  **  to  do  evil  that 
giMxl  may  come  to  wish  to  see  the  industrious  part  of  the  population 
couched  under  a  sujiernumcrary  weight,  that  they  may  liecome  instru¬ 
mental  in  effecting  some  great  and  undefined  revolution  in  public  af¬ 
fairs,  is  a  policy  which  he  shall  ever  detest.’  Jb.  pp.  292,  3. 

The  next  tract  in  the  volume  is.  An  Address  on  the  subject  of 
the  West  India  Slavery,  published  in  1824,  and  every  way 
worthy  of  the  Writer;  but  we  pass  it  over,  intending  to  make 
use  of  its  eloquent  statements  on  a  future  occasion.  We  now 
come  to  the  Fragment  on  Village  Preaching,  the  first  fifty  pages 
of  which  ap|H*ar  to  have  been  written  in  the  years  1801  and  1802, 
and  ought,  in  order  of  time,  to  have  been  noticed  after  the  Apo¬ 
logy.  About  that  time.  Bishop  Horsley,  as  if  anxious  to  justify 
the  portrait  that  our  Author  nad  drawn  of  the  Bonner  of  his 
day,  endeavoured  to  alarm  and  inflame  the  Legislature,  by  repre¬ 
senting  Sunday-schools  as  a  mere  stratagem  of  Atheists  and  Ja> 
cobins,  and  the  exertions  of  the  Dissenters  and  Methodists  in  in¬ 
troducing  the  gospel  into  the  villages,  as  part  of  an  organised 
conspiracy  against  the  Lord  and  aninst  his  Christ.  The  neces¬ 
sity  of  some  legislative  measures  tor  the  prevention  of  these  al- 
le(^  encroachments  upon  the  functions  of  the  established 
cler^,  was  repeatedly  urged,  in  the  same  spirit  of  violence  and 
intolerance,  in  several  of  the  daily  papers  and  periodical  publics* 
tions ;  so  that  considerable  apprehensions  were  entertain^,  that 
these  exertions  of  Christian  zeal  and  benevolence  would  be  alto¬ 
gether  checked  or  greatly  restricted.  In  such  a  state  of  things, 
Mr.  Hall  comment^  this  Essay ;  but,  the  public  ebullition  sub¬ 
siding,  he  relinquished  his  design,  and  even  destroyed  a  portiem 
of  what  he  had  written.  This  circumstance,  every  reader  of  this 
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Fragment  must  deeply  regret,  since,  of  all  Mr.  HalPs  polemical 
writings,  it  bade  fair  to  have  been  the  most  masterly ;  and  it  is 
almost  mortifying  to  reflect  that  the  haughty  and  turbulent  de- 
famer  of  the  Dissenters  escaped  the  severe  rebuke  of  his  calum¬ 
nies.  How  alive  Mr.  Hall  was,  at  the  time  of  engaging  in  this 
Vindication,  to  the  incompatibility  between  the  spirit  of  devotion 
and  the  spirit  of  political  or  theological  controversy,  (and  of  the 
two,  polemics,  rather  than  politics,  perhaps,  has  the  more  deaden¬ 
ing  influence,)  will  be  seen  from  the  following  extract. 

*  The  only  shadow  of  argument  on  which  Bishop  Horsley  founds  his 
accusation,  that  village  preaching  has  a  political  ^ject,  is,  that  it  has 
been  chiefly  prevalent  since  the  Pitt  and  Grenville  bills,  as  they  are 
styled,  were  passed ;  which  put  a  stop  to  {lolitical  meetings.  Hence 
be  infers  that  it  is  only  a  new  channel  into  which  the  old  stream  is 
directed.  Here,  however,  he  is  entirely  mistaken.  The  true  source 
of  this  increased  activity  is  to  be  found  in  the  missions,  the  first  of 
which  was  established  some  years  before  the  Grenville  bills  were 
passed.  The  attention  of  the  religious  public  was  strongly  excited  on 
that  occasion  to  the  indispensable  necessity  of  **  preaching  the  gospel 
to  every  creature*';  and  the  result  was  a  resolution  to  exert  more  xea- 
lous  and  extensive  efforts  to  diffuse  the  knowledge  of  saving  truth  at 
borne  than  had  before  been  employed.  Agreeable  to  this,  it  will  be 
found,  on  inquiry,  that  those  woo  most  distinguished  themselves  in  po¬ 
litical  debates,  have  had  the  least  share  (if  they  have  had  any)  in  pro¬ 
moting  these  measures  ;  and  that  the  invariable  effect  of  engaging  in 
these  plans  has  been,  to  diminish  the  attention  bestowed  on  political 
objects.  This  indeed  could  nut  fail  to  be  the  consequence :  for  as  the 
mind  is  too  limited  to  be  very  deeply  impressed  with  more  than  one 
object  at  a  time,  a  solicitude  to  promote  the  interests  of  piety,  must  in¬ 
sensibly  diminish  the  ardour  for  every  thing  that  is  not  necessarily  in¬ 
volved  in  it ;  not  to  say  that  the  spint  of  devotion,  which  such  designs 
imply  and  promote,  is  peculiarly  incompatible  with  the  violence  and 
acrimony  of  political  passions. '  He  who  is  truly  intent  on  promoting 
the  eternal  happiness  of  mankind,  must  look  on  futurity  with  so  steady 
an  eye,  that  he  is  in  more  danger  of  fidling  into  indifference  to  the 
spectacle  that  is  passing  before  him,  than  of  suffering  himself  to  be  too 
much  inflamed  by  it.  He  is  under  more  temptation  to  desert  his  pro¬ 
per  rank  in  society,  to  undervalue  the  importance  of  worldly  activity, 
and  to  let  opportunities  of  exertion  slide  through  his  hands,  than  to  in¬ 
dulge  turbulent  and  ambitious  views. 

*  Hence  we  find,  in  the  first  ages  of  the  church,  heathens  made  fre¬ 
quent  complaints  of  the  inactivity  of  Christians,  but  never  accused 
them  of  turbulence ;  and  that  while  many  fled  into  deserts,  from  au¬ 
sterity  and  devotion,  not  one,  during  the  prevalence  of  Paganism,  en¬ 
dured  the  chastisement  of  the  laws  fur  sedition  or  treason.  The  pious 
of  every  age  have  been  among  the  quiet  of  the  land. 

*  If  our  legislators  are  aware  (as  I  hope  they  are)  of  the  inconceiv¬ 
able  benefits  which  are  derived,  in  a  political  view,  from  the  diffusion 
of  pure  and  undefiled  religion,  no  fascination  of  great  talents  or  of 
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high  rank,  no  ft»ar  of  minn^pn^NentAtion  or  cahininv,  will  tempt  them 
to  lie  guilty  of  a  legiHlative  Huioitle,  by  exerting  their  Authority  to  sup. 
nrt'vs  it  ;  siikv  nothing  can  ever  p\*<e  ch^uaI  etbcAcy  to  the  laws,  or  sta. 
bility  to  the  government.  The  law,  ot  itaelf,  can  only  adilress  fears; 
religion  sm^aks  to  t)ie  ci>ina’ieniv,  aiul  cimimaiuls  it  to  resiH'ct  that  jus¬ 
tice  on  which  the  law  is  fouiuhnl.  Human  law  can  only  arm  itself 
with  |ionalties  which  may  Ik*  averted,  denpisotl,  or  endurcil :  religion 

Im*m'nts,  in  the  disph'»isun*  of  our  Maker,  an  evil  that  can  have  no 
KMinds.  Human  lau's  can  only  take  c«igni*ance  of  disorders  in  their 
last  Mtagt*,  pni]>osing  only  the  punishment  of  the  delinquent,  yrithout 
attempting  to  prevent  the  crime :  religion  establishes  a  tribunal  in  our 
own  brt'Ast,  when*  that  which  is  conceah*d  from  ei’ery  other  eye  is  ar- 
raigntnl,  and  the  very  embryo  of  crime  detecteil  and  destroyed. 

‘  If  we  examine  the  sourct's  of  crimes,  we  shall  perceive,  the  chief 
temptation  t«i  violate  the  principle  of  justice  and  humanity,  arises 
fnim  a  discmilent  with  the  allotments  of  Providence  ;  men  are  apt  to 
attach  an  im|>ortanee  to  w  hat  they  set*  another  |Kisse8ses.  But  what 
oiii  Ik*  s<i  sovereign  a  cure  ft»r  this  discontent  as  religion,  which  teaches 
that  all  things  are  under  the  disposal  i>f  infinite  w  isdom ;  that  life  is 
but  a  |Nissagi*  to  an  eternal  condition  of  being ;  that  every  thing  the 
wwld  atlmires  is  piissing  aw’ay,  and  that  he  only  who  “  doeth  the  will 
of  Otai  abideth  for  ever  *’ } 

*  Religion  must  infallibly  promote  obedience  to  the  law*s,  by  subdu- 
ing  thost*  violent  pjissions  which  give  birth  to  crimes.  As  our  hopes 
and  fi*ars  must  all  turn  on  the  present  scene,  or  on  futurity,  it  is  plain, 
that  a  principle  which  thn>w*s  an  infinite  weight  into  the  latter  scale, 
must  gTt»atly  diminish  the  influence  of  the  ft»rmer.  On  this  account, 
real  piety  must  ever  Ik*  an  enemy  to  intemperate  enjoyments,  and  to 
extravagant  ho]H*s.  In  addition  to  this,  Christianity  enforces  obedience 
to  civil  rulers  w'ith  the  utmost  clearness  and  under  the  roost  solemn 
saiietitkii,  adopting  the  duti€*s  of  a  dtiaen  into  the  family  of  religion, 
and  ciunmaiuling  its  discipli*s  to  revere  civil  government  as  the  ordin¬ 
ance  of  Cbid  ;  and  to  be  “  subject,  not  chiefly  for  WTalh,  but  for  con- 
Hcienee  sake  ”.  Who  are  so  likely  to  l>e  loyal  5ubjt*cts  as  those  who 
etmsider  lawful  princes,  in  the  exercise  of  their  functions,  as  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Suprt'me  Kuler,  and  judges  as  the  disiwnsers  of  the 
portion  confideil  to  them  of  eternal  justice?  The  public  may  he  as- 
snrcil,  that  as  ntnhing  is  more  remote  fmm  the  views  of  those  w'ho  are 
nmst  active  in  promoting  village  preaching,  than  an  intention  to  pro¬ 
mote  ]Kilitical  discontent,  so  nothing  is  more  removed  from  the  practice 
of  the  preachers.  That  there  may  lie  an  imprudent  or  an  unprincipled 
individual  w  ho  prof«ines  the  function  of  a  preacher  bv  intniducing 
litical  remarks,  (a  practice  Uki  common  with  those  wbo  are  loudest  in 
the  condemnation  of  Dissenters,)  is  poesible ;  though  it  has  never  been 
my  lot  to  hear  of  any  among  our  village  preachers ;  but  that  such  in- 
stand's  arc  extremely  rare,  and  w'hen  they  occur  never  fail  to  be  dis- 
eimntenanced  in  the  Klninp*st  manner,  both  bv  Dissenters  and  Me- 
thotlists,  may  W  affirm(*d  with  the  utmost  a»nfidence.  There  is  ik> 
maxim  noire  constantly  inculcated  by  all  w’ho  have  any  influenci*  in 
ihest*  measures,  than  that  of  scrupulously  abstaining  fn»m  even ,  even 
tlie  remolesU  allusion  to  jHilitics.  They  have  preached  liberty  indeed, 
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but  it  that  liberty  which  .Ic*ii8  Christ  proclaimed  at  Naiareth,  that 
holy  and  divine  liberty  with  which  the  makes  his  followers  free ; 
iH>t  that  lilKTty  whose  thrilling  accents  awake  nations  to  arms,  but 
that  which  is  enjoyed  in  the  highest  perfection  in  the  quiet  of  the 
sanctnnrv,  where  all  is  still ;  as,  in  the  temple  of  Solomon,  the  sound  of 
the  lifttnl  hammer  w'as  not  heard.  They  propose  a  revolution,  but  it 
is  that  by  which  men  are  translated  from  tne  kingdom  of  Satan  to  the 
kingdom  of  (rod  and  his  Christ.  They  propose  great  innovations,  but 
such  as  consist  in  exhorting  men  to  newness  of  heart- 

*  His  li<irdship  expresses  his  approbation  of  Sunday-schools,  pro- 
videtl  they  are  placed  under  the  inspection  and  control  of  the  clerg)'. 

If  the  clergy  wnll  take  the  trouble  of  forming  and  inspecting  Sunday- 
schools,  they  miiy  confer  a  great  benefit  on  the  public,  and  gain  much 
honour  to  themselves  :  w'hethcr  the  nation  wdll  tamely  submit  to  have 
the  business  of  education  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  any  one  set  of 
men,  remains  to  l)e  tried.  The  attempt  to  support  an  ecclesiastical 
establishment,  by  invading  the  freeilom  of  education,  resembles  more 
the  policy  of  a  .fulian  than  the  gentleness  of  C/hrist.  To  invade  the 
fretHiom  of  charity,  is  a  stretch  of  tyranny  still  more  falious.  To  con¬ 
trol  the  movements  of  benevolence,  and  construe  the  impulse  of  com- 
passiem  into  a  crime,  is  such  an  outrage  as  can  only  l)c  paralleled  in 
the  darkest  ages,  and  in  the  most  barbarous  minds.  Of  what  crimes 
have  the  Dissenters  been  convicted,  we  will  boldly  ask,  of  such  in¬ 
famy  that  eyen  the  exercise  of  benevolence  in  them  must  wear  the  as¬ 
pect  of  guilt ;  and  that  they  must  be  degraded,  not  only  beneath  the 
rights  of  citizens,  but  the  possibilities  of  virtue?  What  have  these' 
Helots  of  England  done  to  deserve  this  more  than  Spartan  cruelty? 
In  the  name  of  eternal  justice,  1  invoke  the  injured  majesty  of  our  com¬ 
mon  nature  to  repel  an  attack  so  injurious,  founded  on  as|)ersious  so 
foul  and  detestable.*  Vol.  111.  pp.  333-— 11. 

After  exposing  the  absurdity  of  charging  hypocrisy,  the  vice 
of  individuals,  upon  large  bodies  of  men,  Air.  Hall  proceeds  to 
shew  the  impossibility  of  tliere  existing  a  confederacy  between 
pious  Dissenters  and  the  infidel  faction  ;  which  would  require  the 
former  to  ‘  put  their  fortune,  their  character,  their  life  in  the 

*  hands  of  men  with  whom  it  would  not  be  safe  to  trust  themselves 
‘  in  a  room.** 

*  There  is  nothing  more  opposite  than  the  spirit  of  piety  and  the 
spirit  of  faction.  There  enters  into  the  cum{Hisitioii  of  faction,  a  med¬ 
dlesome  and  mischievous  activity’,  blended  with  a  callousness  of  heart. 
Deviition  softens  the  temper.  Faction  kuow's  no  delicacy  in  the  choice 
of  its  society  ;  it  w'unts  no  other  qualities  iu  its  associates  than  tur¬ 
bulence  and  discontent,  a  cuuscieiice  which  no  crimes  can  startle,  and 
in  impudence  which  no  detection  can  confront.  Devotion,  alarmed  at 
W'ickedness,  and  disgusted  with  folly,  is  apt  to  carry  the  principle  of 
selection  too  fur.  Faction  delights  iu  scenes  of  tumult  and  noise  ;  de- 
▼otiuii  in  solitude  and  retirement.  Faction  busies  itself  with  forming 
external  uioveuients,  and  values  itself  only  oii  the  change  it  produces 
in  the  situation  of  external  objects  :  the  treasures  and  conquests  of  re- 
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ligton  are  intornnl.  Faction  drawn  it*  noiirithment  from  an  oTcrwwa. 
ing  conceit  of  nuperior  wtmiom,  accompanied  with  a  pniportionahle  ooa. 
tempt  of  the  iinderatanding  and  virtue  of  other  men.  The  noUd 
foundation  of  pietv  in  laid  in  humility*  or  a  deep  c^mviction  of  our  nia- 
fulneaa  and  fallihilitv.  I  will  not  nay  that  men  of  real  piety  hare 
never  been  lietrayiMl  into  factioun  enteqirinen  ;  or  have  not,  on  aome  oe- 
canionn,  ^lunhtMi  their  on{xinition  to  government  too  far ;  hut  it  may  be 
aafely  aihruied,  that  whenever  they  have  done  no,  it  must  have  arisen 
fnnn  an  extraonlinary  owicurnmce  of  circumntanci'K ;  generally  from 
the  opprennion  which  maken  a  wine  man  mad  ;  that  it  in  moat  foreign 
to  their  gmiuine  character,  and  that  nothing  in  a  mon*  etfoctual  ami- 
dote  to  political  turbulence,  than  the  pre\’alence  of  piety.* 

iL  pp.  341,  2. 

The  Writer  gt>es  on  to  lament  that  pn^iienaity  to  credit  and 
pro)iagate  the  most  hideima  calumnies^  which  hail  rUen  to  so 
enormous  a  height,  and  which  tended  S4>  immediately  to  ^quicken 
'  the  aeeils  of  |X)litical  convulsion  \  ^  That  this  malignant  leaven 

*  should  lie  infused  into  the  public  mind  hy  any  hands  \  he  iie> 
marks,  ‘  must  he  matter  of  deep  regret :  that  it  should  he  mingled 
‘  and  preparetl  by  those  hands  from  which  the  world  is  wont  to 

*  look  for  benedictions  and  blessing,  seems  awful  and  portentous.’ 
He  next  pn>eeeds  to  meet  the  distinct  charge  brought  against  the 
itinerant  preachers  by  the  learned  Prelate,  of  systematically  vili¬ 
fying  the  clergy',  and  promulgating  sentiments  of  hostility  against 
tue  Kstablishment.  The  Ixdd  and  positive  assertion  of  the 
Hishop  is  n  jH'lled  by  a  courteous,  but  explicit  denial.  The  sup- 

Sosition  that  the  tendency  of  their  exertions  must  be  hostile  a^ 
angerous  to  the  National  Church,  receives  a  more  full  and  dis¬ 
tinct  examination.  The  subsequent  remarks  ujHin  the  true  design 
and  actual  fxisition  of  the  Establishment,  are  so  profoundly  just, 
and  so  instructive  at  the  present  moment,  that  we  shall  oft'er  no 
apology  for  the  length  of  tne  ensuing  extract. 


*  1.  The  ikhji'ction  we  are  considering  seems  to  imply,  on  the  part  of 
those  who  urge  it,  an  inattention  to  the  true  genius  and  design  of  a  re¬ 
ligious  establishment.  We  must  distinguish  between  the  design  of  re¬ 
ligion  itst'lf,  and  the  design  of  that  suptiort  which  is  given  to  it  hy  hu- 
nmn  law’s.  The  design  of  religion  iuelf  is  to  discipline  the  mind  ami 
prepare  the  heart  for  the  happiness  of  heaven.  The  design  of  sup- 
iKirting  a  |)articular  form  of  religion  by  law,  is  much  less  extensive ;  it 
18  to  derive  from  it  tliat  security  whii^  it  never  fails  to  confer  on  Um' 
intt'rests  of  civil  society.  This  may  he  termed  the  indirect  benefit  of 
religion  ;  w  ith  a  view*  to  w  hich  the  policy  of  legislation  has  thought  it 
right  to  incorporate  it  with  human  laws.  The  establishment  of  a  re- 
ligiiin  is  not  to  he  considered  as  a  hnal  end.  In  resjiect  to  importance, 
it  is  never  to  he  confounded  w  ith  religion,  or  even  to  he  placed  on  a 
level  with  the  peace  and  gi*od  order  of  society,  to  which  it  ought  ever 
to  be  in  iierfect  sulKtrdiuatioii.  It  aims  at  nothing  further  thau  to  se¬ 
cure  suen  a  prev’alcnce  of  religiuxi  as  shall  niak**  men  conscientious  and 
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upnght.  Ry  whntcvcr  mcnns  this  iti  nccomplinhcd,  the  trnc  design  of 
crrrv  relighms  establish  men  t  is  answered.  FVcun  the  indispooition  of 
mankind  to  direct  their  thoughts  to  a  futurity,  from  their  pronenett 
to  immerse  themselves  in  present  ami  sensible  objects,  ana  the  ig¬ 
norance  which  follows,  of  course,  it  has  been  thought  necessary  to  set 
apart  a  particular  order  of  men  to  inculcate  its  truths,  and  to  exem¬ 
plify  its  duties.  Ijsws  will  not  be  obeyed,  harmony  in  society  cannot 
be  maintainetl,  without  virtue ;  virtue  cannot  subsist  without  religion. 
The  sentiments  of  religion,  it  is  thought,  will  be  effaced  from  the 
mind  by  the  influence  of  worldly  passions  and  pursuits,  unless  it  is  re¬ 
cognised  by  the  sovereign,  and  public  teachers  appointed  by  the  state. 

<  Whoever  attends  to  this  must  perceive  that  toe  Establishment  was 
blended,  not  to  correct  an  excess,  but  to  supply  a  defect ;  not  to  pre¬ 
vent  men  from  liecoming  too  devout,  but  to  preserve  them  from  famng 
into  irreligion  and  vice.  It  was  not  because  men  are  too  much  dis¬ 
posed  to  be  religious,  but  liecause  they  are  too  apt  to  forget  it,  that  our 
forefathers  thought  proper  to  give  it  a  legal  establishment.  On  a 
similar  principle,  universities  were  established,  and  colleges  endowed, 
lo  stimulate  literary  ardour,  and  facilitate  the  means  of  acquiring 
knowledge ;  and  not  that  it  might  be  made  a  crime  to  receive  instruc¬ 
tion  in  any  other  place.  If  peculiar  privileges  and  honours  were  con¬ 
ferred  on  these  seminaries,  it  was  not  ^vith  a  view  to  limit,  confine, 
and  discourage,  but  to  animate  the  exertions  of  literar}*^  talent.  If 
they  seemed  to  narrow  the  stream,  it  was  only  with  a  view  to  deepen 
the  ctirrent.  , 

*  To  attempt  to  restrain  the  prevalence  of  religion,  to  suppress  the 
efforts  of  good  men  for  the  promotion  of  piety,  under  pretence  of 
guarding  the  Established  Church,  is  to  lose  sight  of  the  design  of  all 
religion,  and  to  counteract  the  purpose  for  which  the  establishment  of 
it  in  particular  wm  made.  It  would  be  to  found  the  security  of  the 
riiurch  on  the  ruins  of  religion. 

*  2.  They  who  urge  the  objection  seem  not  to  have  reflected  suffi¬ 
ciently  on  the  prodigious  advantages  which  the  church  of  England  poa- 
aetscs  for  securing  its  existence  and  prosperity.  The  large  portion  of 
property  it  holds,  gives  it  a  great  national  weight  and  importance. 
The  regular  gradations  of  authority  and  rank  cement  its  several  parts 
ckMely  together,  and  prepare  it  on  all  cMxrasions  to  act  with  the  utmost 
promptitude  and  unanimity.  Its  ministers,  vested  with  legal  authority 
and  cnaracter,  are  the  natural  objects  of  a  veneration,  of  wmch  nothing 
but  personal  misbehaviour  can  deprive  them. 

*  Mankind  are  apt  to  be  strongly  prejudiced  in  favour  of  whatever 
is  countenanced  by  antiquity,  enfor(^  by  authority,  and  recommended 
by  custom.  The  pleasure  of  acquiescing  in  the  decision  of  others,  is 
by  most  men  so  much  preferred  to  the  toil  and  hazard  of  inquiry,  and 
•0  few  are  either  able  or  dbposed  to  examine  for  themselves,  that  the 
voice  of  law  will  generally  taken  for  the  dictates  of  justice. 

*  Nor  is  it  the  weakness  only  of  mankind  that  inclines  them  to  look 
with  a  fiivourable  eye  on  what  is  established ;  some  of  the  must  amiable 
propensities  of  the  heart  lean  the  same  way ; — deference  to  superior 
wisdom  and  to  great  names ;  the  love  of  quiet,  and  the  dread  oi  con- 
fiiiumi  and  disorder.  These  considerations  will  prevail  over  minds 
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which  an*  t<)o  virtuous  to  Ik'  niowd  by  a  pross  self-interest.  Further, 
the  religion  of  the  state  will  ever  l>e  the  religion  of  the  vain  and  as¬ 
piring.  A  dt'gree  of  ridicule  never  fails  to  Ih*  attached  to  a  religious 
minority.  In  all  the  etforts  of  ('hurchmen,  their  movements  are  fa¬ 
cilitated  by  the  current  of  public  opinion,  while  Dissenters  are  on  every 
occasion  obstructed  by  public  prejudice.  Thus  Churchmen  set  out 
with  a  ]iartiality  on  their  side,  which  nothing  but  neglect  and  miscoii- 
duct  can  destroy  ;  Dissenters,  with  a  weight  of  suspicion  and  dislike, 
which  nothing  but  diserwt  and  exemplary  behaviour  can  remove. 

‘  If  we  contemplate,  in  conuexi<»n  with  the  subji^ct  we  are  upon,  the 
manners  and  institutions  of  the  Dritish  nation,  we  shall  perceive  that 
the  Established  Church  in  these  kingdoms  jHissesses  such  pledges  of  its 
siifety,  as  are  not  to  be  found  in  any  Protestant  community  l>esides. 
A  finished  English  education  is,  in  all  its  stages,  clerical  ;  the  public 
Muninaries  of  instruction,  together  with  the  two  universities,  lieing  al¬ 
most  entirely  under  the  conduct  of  ecclesiastics  ;  by  which  means  a  re- 
vereiKx*  for  the  church  is  imbitMul  with  the  first  elements  of  knowletlge. 
Its  splendid  literary  establishments,  its  magnificent  libraries,  the  accu¬ 
mulation  of  ages,  and,  aliove  all,  the  great  and  illustrious  names  it  has 
ppHlucetl  in  every  department  of  genius  and  of  learning,  the  glory  of 
the  W(»rld ;  who  have  conferred  dignity,  not  so  much  on  their  profes¬ 
sion  as  on  their  sjiecies ;  gives  it,  in  a  litcniry  view,  a  decided  su|h*- 
riority,  and  in  p<»pular  opinion  an  exclusive  esteem.  The  policy  of 
nuMlern  times  Inis,  in  addition  to  this,  confided  to  its  ministers  more 
and  more  of  the  administration  of  laws,  in  which  they  are  iH'come  the 
imnuMliate  organs  of  justice  to  the  people  ;  and  the  claims  of  spiritual 
authority  are  hence  enforced  by  the  habits  of  civil  submission. 

•  Freed  from  the  fetters  of  celibacy,  which,  if  they  augment  its  zeal, 
must  narrow  its  infiuence  in  Popish  countries,  it  strikes  its  nwts  dt'ep 
into  the  s(»cial  soil,  and  forms  numerous  alliances,  so  that  there  is 
scarcely  a  considerable  family  in  the  nation  which  is  imt  immediately 
interesteil  in  its  s!ij)port.  A  Popish  clergy,  secluded  from  the  enjoy¬ 
ments  id  domestic  life,  may  lx*  ex|)ected,  indeed,  to  have  a  more  I'ager 
ambition  for  the  advancement  of  their  order,  in  consequence  of  their 
passions  In'ing  all  directed  to  one  point ;  but  as  their  manners  must  Is* 
less  amiable,  so,  from  this  insulated  condition,  they  are  liable  to  fall 
without  a  struggle  and  without  pity.  They  are  a  loose  apjKmdage  of 
the  state,  not  a  ]>art  of  its  growth  and  substance.  With  resjK*ct  to  the 
English  clergy,  it  is  quite  otherwise.  As  they  are  continually  receiv¬ 
ing  supplies  from  the  mass  of  the  communitv,  so  they  are  continually 
restoring  to  it,  in  the  persons  of  their  sons  and  daughters,  what  it  has 
lost.  Hy  these  means,  a  continual  communic*ation  is  maintained  with 
the  IhhIv  of  the  p«H»ple,  manners  are  assimilated,  and  the  ties  of  tender¬ 
ness  and  attachment  extended.  The  gradations  of  rank,  also,  which 
are  establisheil  in  it,  contribute  to  the  s;imc  purjx)se,  and  exhibit  an 
image  of  the  |xditical  constitution  planted  in  every  corner  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  and  mingled  with  every  order  of  the  state.  While  its  inferior 
memlxTs  pnqiagate  its  infiuence  among  the  commonalty,  it  allies  itsidf, 
on  the  side  of  its  dignitaries,  with  all  that  is  august,  basks  in  the  smile 
ot  monarchs,  ami  shares  in  the  splendour  of  courts. 

‘  A  society  which  has  such  numerous  pledges  for  its  security,  which 
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so  many  motives  concur  to  favour,  so  many  passions  to  support,  must 
lie  some  extraordinary  misconduct  l)eforo  it  can  t^orfeit  the 

attachment  of  the  people.  It  is  evident,  it  cun  ouly  fall  under  the  weight 
of  its  <»wn  abuses. 

*  It  is  |K>ssible,  indeed,  to  conceive  a  degree  of  secularity  and  dis- 
si{>ation  which  may  hrst  greatly  impair  its  inriuence,  and  iinally  en¬ 
danger  its  existence.  In  an  age  not  remarkable  for  credulity  or  super- 
stiticni,  us  the  conduct  of  ecclesiastics  will  have  more  weight  than  tneir 
pn'tensions,  nothing  can  long  secure  them  from  pipular  contempt,  but 
exemplary  morals  and  diligence. 

‘  111  invest  idleness  and  dissipation  with  the  privileges  of  lalairious 
piety,  is  an  impracticable  attempt.  For,  by  a  constitution  more  ancient 
thuri  that  of  any  priesthiiotl,  superior  degrees  of  sanctity  and  of  exer¬ 
tion  will  gain  suiierior  esteem  as  their  natural  reward.  We  must  not 
wonder  to  lind  the  public  forget  the  reverence  due  to  the  sacred  pro¬ 
fession,  when  its  ineinliers  forget  the  spirit,  and  neglect  the  duties,  on 
which  that  reverence  was  foundiHl.  The  natural  equity  of  mankind 
will  not  suffer  the  mono|)oly  of  contradictory  ginnls.  If  the  jieople  are 
e\|H*cted  to  reverence  an  order,  it  must  Ik*  from  the  consciousness  of 
U'netits  received.  If  the  clergy  claim  authority,  it  must  Ik?  accom* 
panied  with  a  solicitude  for  the  sjiiritual  interests  of  their  ffiK*ks,  and 
LlMHir  sustained.  To  enjoy,  at  once,  Inith  honour  and  ease,  never  fell 
to  the  share  of  any  profession.  If  tlie  clergy  neglect  their  charge,  if 
they  conform  to  the  spirit  <>f  the  world,  and  engage  with  eagerness  in 
the  pursuits  of  ambition  or  of  pleasure,  it  will  Ik*  impossible  for  any 
hiinuin  policy  to  ])res4*rve  them  from  sinking  in  the  public  esteem. 

*  4.  As  far  as  the  attachment  of  the  people  to  their  established  mi¬ 
nisters  is  diminished  in  consi*<juence  of  misconduct  on  their  part,  it 
will  not  be  remedied  by  excluding  other  instructors.  To  deprive  them 
of  every  other  means  of  information,  may  make  them  heathens,  but 
will  not  make  them  churchmen.  The  established  ministers  are  either 
equal  to  others  in  zeal  and  diligence,  or  inferior.  If  they  are  ef|ually 
laUirious  and  exemplary,  what  have  they  to  fear,  while  they  have  every 
advantage  in  their  pos.session  which  sujK*rior  learning,  a  legal  character, 
and  the  countenance  of  their  sujKriors  can  confer.^  To  assert  that  the 
Mine  degree  of  diligence  and  piety  in  a  clergyman  will  not  produce  an 
equal  effect  as  when  they  are  exerted  by  a  dissenter,  is  to  yield  the 
cause  of  the  establishment  at  once ;  for  it  is  to  affirm  that  there  is  a 
source  of  weakness  in  the  very  nature  of  an  establishment,  which  pre¬ 
vents  equal  means  in  other  res^iects  from  being  equally  influential ;  an 
extraordinary  assertion,  which  the  friends  of  the  established  church 
would  lie,  we  should  suppose,  the  last  to  make.  The  policy  of  an 
establishment  is  founded  on  a  supposition,  that  it  is  the  most  effectual 
nude  of  inculcating  some  degree  of  religion,  and  of  impressing  senti¬ 
ments  of  piety  on  the  minds  of  men.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  be 
found,  that  exertions  merely  equal,  made  in  any  other  form,  produce 
more  piwerful  effects,  that  supjwsition  is  invalidated,  and  the  structure 
raised  ujKin  it  falls  to  the  ground.  To  give  religion  a  le^al  subsist¬ 
ence,  it  seems,  by  this  reasoning,  is  so  far  from  arming  it  with  superior 
energy,  that  it  is,  of  all  the  modes  under  wdiich  it  can  apjiear,  the 
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miist  luul  igiioninoo  anil  fanaticism  gain  an  easy 

trininnh  over  it. 

‘  If  the  other  snp|x»sition  In*  taken,  that  the  estahlisheil  ministers 
are  inferior  to  others  in  ililigence  ainl  exertion,  ainl  that  on  this  ac¬ 
count  tlicir  |M»pnhirity  is  emlangen'il ;  to  give  them  the  inonojH»ly  of 
religions  instructitni,  is  to  violate  every  principle  of  reason  ami  i^quity. 
It  is  punishing  the  iniUKS'iit  for  the  tanlts  of  the  gnilty.  It  is  to  re- 
wanl  a  breach  of  trust  with  an  enlargi'inent  of  jxmer.  Insti'ad  of 
cpiickening  iiulolenee,  or  correcting  ahnse,  it  is  conlerring  iinpnnitv  on 
iH»th.'  Voi.  III.  pp. 

The  second  ])ortion  of  this  highly  vahiahlc  Fragment  was  writ¬ 
ten  in  Uni,  and  treats  of  '  the  right  of  worship'.  'Fhe  occasion 
which  induced  Mr.  Hall  to  resume  his  untinisheil  ta.sk,  was  the 
fresh  attein])t  made,  in  an  act  brought  into  Parliament  hy  Lord. 
Sidmouth,  to  inn>ose  restrictions  u|>on  ‘  the  lilnTty  of  prophes}- 
‘  ing\  Hut  the  signal  defeat  of  the  ]dan  UhI  him  again  to  lay 
down  his  ])en,  and  to  destroy  great  part  of  the  manuscript.  The 
part  which  esca])!^!  destruction,  wants  the  advantage  of  entire 
continuity,  as  well  as  the  A ’’Mior's  finishing  touch;  but,  although 
inferior  in  vigtiur  and  interest  to  the  earlier  fragments,  it  is  highly 
worthy  of  ]>reservation.  Our  regret  that  the  Author  never  com¬ 
pleted  his  design,  is  in  some  measure  diminished  hy  the  consider¬ 
ation,  that,  in  his  masterly  Ueview  of  /eal  without  Innovation, 
which  a]>pcared  in  the  first  Series  of  our  Journal,  some  of  the 
to]»ics  embraced  in  this  V'ssay  are  adverted  to  in  a  style  of  }X)wcr- 
ful  reasoning  and  felicitous  illustration  which  leaves  nothing  to 
wish  for.  'That  article,  printed  in  1808,  might  projx*rly  cla.ss, 
perhaps,  with  his  political  writings.  It  is,  at  all  events,  one  of 
Ins  most  vigorous  and  finished  com}H)sitions ;  and  the  strong 
impression  it  produced,  was  shewn  in  the  soreness  and  ungenerous 
hostility  Ix  traycd  by  a  ])arty  in  the  Church  from  whom  better 
things  might  have  In'cn  exjx'Cted,  but  who  warmly  resented  a  de¬ 
fence  of  their  ow  n  hrethren,  at  the  exjx'nse  of  the  immaculate  per¬ 
fection  of  the  ideal  object  of  Protestant  idolatry.  It  came  ujxm 
them  like  a  stone  sacrilegiously  thrown  through  a  painted  win¬ 
dow,  letting  in  the  light  of  truth  and  the  breath  of  heaven  upon 
those  who  had  l>een  taught  to  prefer  the  incensed  air  and  the  ar¬ 
tificial  tw  ilight  of  a  Ctothic  temple ;  and  the  offence  was  never 
forgiven  *. 

•  We  may  take  this  opportunity  of  adverting  to  the  ix'culiar  re¬ 
luct  mice  with  which  Mr.  Ibdl  was  induced  to  engage  in  that  species 
of  literary  laUmr  culled  reviewing.  Cjkui  this  subject,  some  verr 
strong  language  will  be  found  in  his  I^etters ;  and  ‘  reviewing  at  the 
‘  n'quest  of  particular  friends*,  more  jwrticularly,  he  deprecates  as  ‘a 
‘  snare  for  the  conscience’.  The  fact  is,  that  to  every  discription  of 
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And  now,  after  this  brief  review  of  Air.  Hall's  ))olitieal  writ- 
inns,  (we  neeil  not  a^ain  advert  to  the  Advertisement  prefixed  to 
the  new  edition  of  his  Apology  for  the  I'reedom  of  the  Press,  in 
lU-1,  and  the  ‘  Heply  to  the  Review,')  our  readers  will  judge 
with  what  justiee  or  decency  the  charge  of  political  inconsistency 
or  of  ]>artizHnshi]>  could  he  brought  against  him.  When  the 
great  and  rare  occasions  which  inducinl  him  so  to  em])loy  his  jam, 
are  duly  considertnl,  together  with  the  long  intervals  that  ela))seil 
l>ctween  his  political  piddications,  his  sacred  avoidance  of  such 
topics  in  the  ministrations  of  the  ])ulpit,  and  his  constant  ahsti- 
ncnee  from  taking  any  public  ]>art,  either  by  speaking  or  acting, 
ut  political  meetings,  his  conduct  might  seem  rather  to  claim  the 
merit  of  «*ui  exalted  exam]de.  'Phe  Fast  Sermon  preaehe<l  in  llMVj, 
may  he  regarded,  jx^rhaps,  as  a  solitary’  exception  to  Mr.  Hall's 
uniform  practice  of  excluding  |W)litics  from  the  pulpit ;  and  it 
has  afforded  the  only  ground  for  imputing  to  him  a  change  or 
vacillation  of  opinion.  Some  passages  in  that  brilliant  oration 

literarv  exertion  that  demanded  the  emplovinent  of  a  pen,  he  was  al¬ 
ways  disinclined  ;  to  the  writing  of  reviews,  he  had  an  eK|M*eial  aver¬ 
sion  ;  l)ut  w  hat  raised  this  aversion  to  the  pitch  of  an  ‘  ineffable  re- 
‘  ])ugnan(v  *,  w’as  the  In'ing  ])estered  with  iniiuinenihle  applications 
from  personal  friends  to  review'  this  sermon  or  that  volume,  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  applicant,  or  of  the  ap])licant’s  son,  or  brother,  or  friend, 
— generally  to  review’  it  in  the  Eclectic ;  and  this  ujmn  the  safe  pre- 
.sum])tion  that  any  article  from  Mr.  Hall  was  likely  to  gain  admission, 
but  w  ithout  any  authority  from  the  Conductor  of  tlie  Journal,  who 
was  little  aware,  till  informed  by  Air.  Hall  himself,  of  the  real  source 
of  his  inerrased  aversion  to  review’ing.  Ow  ing  chiefly  to  these  im- 
p«‘itinent,  clandestine  applications,  so  unspeakably  annoying  to  Mr. 
Hall,  the  Heview’  w’as  deprived,  ])robahly,  of  some  valuable  contribu¬ 
tions,  as  Mr.  H.  was  provoked  to  ‘renounce  reviewing  altogether*. 
Notwithstanding  his  strong  feeling  that  the  sentiments  of  private 
friendship  ought  not  to  prevail  in  a  review,  he  may  l>e  thought  to  have 
yielded  to  these  sentiments  in  one  or  two  instances,  by  reviewing  the 
works  (»f  his  private  friends.  The  two  most  prominent  examples,  are 
the  articles  ujH)n  Foster’s  E.ssays  and  Gregory's  Letters,  in  the  First 
Series.  When  the  former  article  appi*ared,  however,  Air.  Hall  and 
Air.  Foster  scarcely  knew'  each  other.  The  one  wa.s  living  at  Fronie, 
the  other  at  Shelford,  near  Cambridge ;  nor  had  they  any  mutual  in¬ 
timacy  or  intercourse  either  j)ers(mally  or  by  letter.  W’ith  regard  to 
the  latter  article.  Dr.  Gregory  had  not  the  least  conception  that  Mr. 
Hall  had  written  the  article,  till  he  saw  it  in  print ;  nor  did  the  then 
Editor  himself  know’  of'  the  article  until  he  received  it.  The  only 
terms  u[M>n  w'hich  Mr.  Hall’s  contributions  were  solicited  by  the  pre- 
wnt  Editor,  were,  his  choosing  his  own  subject  and  his  ow’ii  time,  and 
taking  am])le  scope  for  the  fullest  discussion  of  the  toj)ics  of  the  article. 
Many  articles  in  the  Eclectic  Review  have  been  attributed  to  Mr. 
Hall’s  |)en,  of  which  he  was  not  the  writer. 
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gave  ofl’enco,  at  the  time,  to  some  pious  frieiuls  wliom  lie  lield  in 
high  esteem ;  and  for  these,  the  Author  felt  himself  called  u}H)n 
to  u)X)logize  in  the  ]>rcface  to  the  second  edition.  'Fhe  sermon 
was  preacluHl  at  a  scaM>n  of  no  ordinary  excitement  and  alarm,  at 
a  crisis  which  united  all  parties  in  a  regard  to  the  public  safety ; 
and  regarding  the  war  then  recently  renewed  as  a  contest  justi- 
titnl  by  the  sentiment  of  self-preservation,  the  warmth  of  his 
])atriotism  urged  him,  in  that  solitary’  instance,  to  sound  the 
trunijn't  of  war,  or  rather  of  armed  resistance  against  the  dreaded 
invasion.  The  justification  of  that  signal  dejiarture  from  the 
])ropricties  of  the  ministerial  oflice,  must  be  found  in  tlie  occa¬ 
sion, — in  tlie  national  transport  of  which  the  Preacher  pfirtici- 
pated,  and  which  gave  birth  to  that  splendid  burst  of  oratory 
with  which  the  sermon  concludes, — a  glorious  offence,  at  once  to 
Ih*  admired  and  forgiven.  Put  the  use  that  has  been  made  of 
this  publication  by  his  detractors,  to  represent  it  as  a  deliberate 
and  formal  retraction  of  his  early  opinions,  is  as  ungenerous  as  it 
is  disingenuous.  Pecausc  in  that  sermon  he  defended  the  war  of 
1803,  it  was  taken  for  granted,  that  he  rcjientcd  of  having,  with 
the  most  enlightened  patriots,  reprobated  that  of  1703,  the 
avowed  grounds  of  which  were  diametrically  opposite;  and  be¬ 
cause,  in  a  sermon  preached  at  such  a  crisis,  he  enjoined  the 
burying  of  mutual  animosities  in  a  regard  to  the  common  safety, 
it  was  arguetl  that  he  must  needs  regret  having  ever  advocated 
the  cause  of  reform  !  In  his  Apology,  he  had  maintained  the 
|H>litical  theory  of  Locke:  in  his  Fast  Sermon,  he  enforced  the 
practical  duty  of  a  conscientious  loyalty  and  submission  to  civil 
authority  ;  tlierefore,  he  must  have  recanted  !  In  the  former,  he 
stigmatized,  with  ci\un\  boldness  and  vehemence,  the  minister  of 
the  day  as  a  ]>olitical  a]H)state ;  nor  could  any  language  lie  too 
strong  to  characterize  the  darker  actions  of  the  administration  at 
that  period,  for  which  state  necessity  would  lie  the  only  apolog)’ ; 
but  in  that  very  ])amphlet,  the  ardour  of  the  Writer  never  lietrays 
him  into  a  disloyal  expression,  or  into  any  sentiment  at  variance 
with  the  duties  of  a  Pritish  subject.  At  that  time,  the  danger  of 
the  country  was  internal,  and  proceeded  from  an  administration 
renden'd  absolute  by  means  of  corruption  :  foreign  danger  there 
was  none.  In  1803,  the  juiwer  of  Ponaparte  had  attainetl  a 
height  whicli  menaced  the  security  of  this  country,  and  the  fo¬ 
reign  danger  absorlx'd  all  other  considerations.  That,  under  cir¬ 
cumstances  so  o])posite,  Mr.  Hall  should  have  felt  it  his  duty,  as 
a  ('hristian  jiatriot,  to  employ  somewhat  diflercnt  language,  can¬ 
not  l)e  reasonably  imputed  to  him  as  either  a  fault  or  an  error. 
Of  any  change  of  |H>Iitical  opinion,  the  Fast  Sermon  does  not 
contain  the  slightest  indication ;  and  those  |>crsons  who  best  knew 
Mr.  Hall  at  the  time,  well  knew  tliat  his  theoretical  ])rinciplcs 
had  undergone  no  revolution.  Put  his  genius  and  eloquence  led 
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to  his  bt*ing  eagerly  hailed  as  an  ally  by  those  with  whom,  at  such 
a  crisis,  he  was  willing  to  coalesce  for  the  national  gotnl,  hut  with 
nhosc  opinions  his  own  could  never  be  identified  or  reconcileil. 

Neither  in  1/93,  nor  in  11K)3,  nor  in  1822,  was  Mr.  Hall  any 
thing  short  of  the  ardent  friend  of  civil  and  religious  freedom, 
the  cletester  of  every  species  of  tyranny,  corru])tion,  and  intoler¬ 
ance  ;  and  at  the  same  time,  at  neither  of  those  periods  did  his 
conduct  or  character  present  the  ambiguous  asj)ect  of  a  clerical 
pditician.  As  Dr.  Gregory,  his  old  and  intimate  friend,  dis¬ 
tinctly  assures  us,  Mr.  Hall’s  ‘  ]>olitical  principles  remained  the 
‘  same  through  life,  with  those  simple  mcnlifications  which  the 
‘  lai)se  of  time  and  the  occurrence  of  new  events  were  calculated 
‘  to  produce  in  the  breast  of  a  considerate  man.  Though  he 
‘  thought  them  important,  he  uniformly  regarded  them  as  suhor- 
‘  dinate  to  others.’  There  was  no  period  at  which  the  bold  dog¬ 
mas  and  insolent  as|>ersions  of  a  Horsley,  demonstrations  of  or¬ 
thodoxy  such  as  the  riots  at  Birmingham,  or  any  attempt  at  in¬ 
fringing  upon  our  civil  liberties,  would  not  have  roused  his  in¬ 
dignation,  and  probably  called  him  into  the  field  of  polemics.  It 
was  not  there,  however,  that  he  found  his  congenial  employment; 
and  he  descended  with  reluctance  into  the  tainted  atmosphere  of 
the  arena  of  controversy.  He  dwelt  in  a  serener  elevation. 

But  although  his  political  principles  underwent  no  essential 
change  in  the  long  course  of  five  and  thirty  years,  it  is  not  de¬ 
nied  that  a  very  marked  change  took  place  in  the  seriousness  of 
his  spirit,  the  spirituality  of  his  affections,  and  his  entire  devoted¬ 
ness  to  his  chosen  work.  This  change,  however,  was  not  per¬ 
ceptible  prior  to  1803,  and  could  not  tlien  have  originated  any 
.supposed  revolution  in  his  political  sentiments.  If,  as  he  became 
more  eminently  devout,  be  lost  any  of  his  ‘  juvenile  ardour’  in 
reference  to  political  matters,  his  attachment  to  the  principles 
which  had  inspired  that  ardour,  only  became  the  more  deeply 
rooted,  as  he  advanced  in  piety  and  holiness.  All  the  sanctity  of 
his  character  may  thus  be  said  to  afford  its  sanction  to  every 
thing  in  his  earliest  o]nnion8,  but  the  vehemence  with  which  they 
were  enforced.  Nevertheless,  he  most  correctly  estimated  the 
risk  or  cost  to  his  spiritual  interests  and  enjoyment,  if  not  to  his 
reputation  and  usefulness,  at  which  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  en¬ 
gages  in  this  description  of  patriotic  service,  how  urgent  soever 
the  occasion,  or  bow  clear  soever  the  call  of  public  duty.  Mr. 
Hair  s  example,  therefore,  as  a  political  v  riter,  can  scarcely  mis¬ 
lead,  by  encouraging  in  those  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  the 
^red  office,  an  intermeddling  with  party  politics,  or  a  secular 
spirit.  He  has  left  on  recoil  his  deliberate  conviction,  that 
’  there  is  nothing  more  opposite  than  the  spirit  of  piety  and  the 
^  spirit  of  faction.’  If  they  may  sometimes  ap])ear  to  be  blended, 
the  union  is  merely  apparent :  they  can  mix  only  by  a  dccompo- 
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Fition  in  which  each  loses  its  own  character,  to  form  a  new  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  most  deleterious  and  mischievous  qualities.  The 

1)resent  day  has  witnessiHl  some  melancholy  exhibitions  of  this 
:ind,  in  men  who  have  brought  Religion  into  strange  company, 
not  on  the  errand  of  the  physician,  but  as  the  j^atroness  of  pre- 
scriptive  abuses;  men  whose  politics  seem  all  piety,  and  their 
piety  all  )>olitics ;  who  would  fight  for  Old  Sarum  and  Zion  at 
the  same  time,  and  treat  the  Irish  as  ('ana^inites.  For  this  com¬ 
bination  of  faction  and  fanaticism,  there  is  not  even  the  pretext 
of  disinteri'stcdness,  t»r  the  semblance  of  any  generous  principle. 
It  is  a  spirit  alike  selfish,  callous,  violent,  and  intolerant,  l^ecause 
*  the  Rible  enjoins  the  few  to  submit  to  the  many,  (that  is  Christ- 
‘  ian  iH'lievers  to  yield  oln'dience  to  the  magistrates  of  heathen 
‘  nations,)'  then'  are  those,  Mr.  Douglas  remarks,  ‘  who  would 
‘  have  the  interests  of  the  many  submitted  to  the  eapriees  of  the 
‘  few.'  Rut  ('hristianily  is  not  merely  ‘  consistent  with  a  love  of 
‘  fri'odom  she  is  most  favourable  to  lilx'rty,  having,  indeed,  no¬ 
thing  to  fear  from  it,  and  although  she  has  descended  on  a  higher 
errand,  has  ever  proved  the  emanci]>ator  and  regenerator  of  hu¬ 
man  society. 

We  must  here  again  sus|X'nd  our  review  of  ^Tr.  Hall's  writings, 
till  the  ]nd>lication  of  the  concluding  volume  shall  afford  us  an 
oj»|>ortunity  of  noticing  the  remainder  of  his  theological  w  orks. 


Art.  III.  1.  Dcscripiion  of  a  singular  Almriginal  Ixacc  inhahiling 
the  Summit  of  the  Seilghcrry  Hills,  or  Blue  Mountains  of  Coim- 
batoor,  in  the  Southern  Peninsula  of  India.  Ry  Captain  Henrv 
Harkncss,  of  the  Madras  Army.  Roy.  Rvo.  pp.  IJd.  Plates. 
Lt>ndon,  RH2. 

2.  lA’ttrrs  im  the  Climate,  Inhabitants,  Productions,  of  the 

Seili^herries,  or  Blue  Mountains  Coimbatiwr,  South  India. 
Ry  iames  Hough,  of  Mad^a^.  8vo.  pp.  17-.  London,  1828. 

3.  Personal  Sarrative  of  a  MUsion  to  the  South  of  India,  from  11120 
to  1828.  Rv  Elijah  II  oolc.  8vo.  pp.  332.  Plates.  Price  10a.  6</. 
London,  18!^). 

IN  January,  1819,  some  gentlemen  residing  at  Coimbatoor 
made  an  excursion  to  the  Idue  mountains,  till  then  unexplored 
by  pAiropeans,  which  form  so  magnificent  an  object  from  the 
table  land  of  Mysore.  On  their  return,  they  spoke  in  raptures  of 
the  scenery,  but  more  especially  of  the  delicious  temperature  of 
the  climate ;  and  an  account  of  their  tour,  inserted  in  one  of  the 
Madras  journals,  attracted  much  public  attention.  In  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Slay,  several  of  the  party,  accompanied  by  an  eminent 
French  naturalist,  M.  Leschnault  de  la  Tour,  repeated  their  ex¬ 
cursion,  and  again  published  the  result  of  their  observations  in  a 
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Madras  newspaper.  M.  cle  la  Tour,  at  the  time  of  this  visit  to 
the  hilli<«.  was  in  an  exceedingly  debilitated  state,  having  l>een 
brought  by  illness  to  the  very  brink  of  the  grave.  Scarcely  had 
ho  l>eon  two  days,  however,  in  this  elevated  region,  than  he  found 
his  strength  recruited,  and  soon  became  able  to  walk  seven  or 
eight  miles  over  the  nigged  country  without  feeling  fatigued.  He 
gathered  on  the  summit  more  than  two  hundred  plants,  of  which 
the  greater  part  were  of  unknown  species,  but  many  were  found 
entirely  corresponding  to  Kuropcan  plants.  The  discovery  was 
received  at  first  with  incredulity,  a.s  it  seemed  unaccountable  that 
such  a  region  should  exist  within  the  Madras  Presidency,  without 
iH'ing  known  either  to  Euro]>eans  or  to  the  natives  at  a  distance. 
The  Madras  Government,  however,  determined  to  open  one  of 
the  passes  to  the  mountains.  The  pioneer  officer  employed  in 
this  service,  who  had  long  lieen  in  a  precarious  state  of  health, 
derived  almost  imme<liate  benefit  from  the  climate,  and  hastened 
to  add  his  testimony  to  the  accounts  previously  published.  In 
May  1820,  another  party,  including  a  lady,  ascended  the  hills ; 
and  in  the  course  of  the  same  year,  several  other  excursions  were 
made.  In  1821,  the  pass  was  opened,  and  some  families  took  up 
their  temporary  alnxle  on  the  hills.  Among  others  who  visited  the 
hills  in  this  year,  was  Major  Mackworth,  whose  “  Diary  of  a  Tour 
through  Southern  India,  &c.,  by  a  Field  Officer  of  Cavalry,’’  • 
published  in  1823,  contained  the  first  description,  we  believe,  of  the 
newly  discovered  region,  that  appeared  in  this  country.  Here, 
however,  the  interest  excited  by  the  discovery,  was  simply  that 
which  attaches  to  a  natural  curiosity  or  to  the  description  of  beau¬ 
tiful  scenery.  Its  importance  to  the  inhabitants  of  our  distant 
liosse^^sions,  was  as  yet  very  inadequately  appreciated.  ‘  To  find 
‘  in  the  eleventh  degree  of  latitude,’  remarks  Major  Mackworth, 

‘  a  country  in  which,  in  the  heat  of  summer,  the  thermometer 
‘  scarcely  rises  higher  than  in  England,  and  that  country  suscep- 
‘  tihle  of  cultivation,  and  actually  cultivated  to  the  highest  tops 
‘  of  its  highest  ])eaks,  is  certainly  no  common  occurrence.  The 
‘  country  is,  in  a  military  sense,  inaccessible  ;  which  will  account 
‘  for  its  having  so  long  remained  unknown  even  to  its  immediate 
‘  neighlmurs  ;  and  the  trouble  of  getting  to  it,  even  individually, 

‘  is  so  great,  the  ascent  so  laborious,  that  I  much  question  whether 
‘  a  native  f^reat  tnati  has  lieen  known  to  attempt  it.  This  will 
‘  ex])lain  also  why  neither  Brahmins  nor  pagodas  are  found  on  the 
‘  Minnnit.’ 

In  fact,  for  some  time  after  the  discovery  was  made,  the  de¬ 
cided  objection  of  the  Hindoo  natives  to  all  mountainous  regions, 
^as  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  to  be  overcome  in  turning  it  to 
advantage.  To  them,  the  feeling  of  cold  was  excessive,  their 

*  See  Eclectic  Beview,  Second  Series,  V^ol.  XXI.  p.  247* 
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thin  nmiKlin  ilros»cs  affonling  Init  a  ulifflit  i>n>toction  af^ainst  the 
piercing  winds ;  and  as  they  seldom  thought  of  taking  any  pre- 
caution  against  the  dews  or  cold  of  night,  several  i»f  them  were 
attackeci  with  fever  as  the  ]H'nalty  of  their  imprudence,  which 
increascnl  their  reluctance  to  ascend  the  hills.  It  was  by  slow 
degrees  that  this  disinclination  gave  w  ay  l>efore  a  conviction  of  the 
salubrity  of  the  climate.  In  182(>,  however,  a  large  village  had 
l»een  established,  comixistHl  of  Hindoos,  with  a  bazaar,  to  which 
eommoilities  are  brought  by  native  merchants  from  great  dis¬ 
tances.  I'our  ]>asses  lead  up  to  the  Ncilgherries :  the  northern 
or  M  ysorc  }iass  ;  the  western  or  W'ynaad  ]>ass  ;  the  soutlicm  or 
Malaliar  pass,  and  tlic  eastern  or  ('oimbatoor  pass.  Captain 
llarkness  descrilx's  the  Mysore  route.  Hefore  wc  refer  mort'  par- 
licidarly  however,  t<i  the  contents  of  Ins  volume,  it  may  not  be 
unaece]nable  to  our  readers,  if  we  briefly  deserilH'  the  geographi¬ 
cal  features  of  the  region. 

'Fhe  Xi/a^iri  or  Ni‘ilgberr>*  bills  (literally  blue  mountains) 
are  composed  of  lofty  and  very  irregidar  ridges,  rising  from  an 
elevatinl  table  land,  near  the  extremity  of  the  Indian  peninsula, 
and  forming  the  nucleus  of  the  l^astern  and  W  estern  (i limits. 
Their  base  is  about  miles  in  cireumfi're  nee,  and  is  surrounded 
by  a  zmie  of  thick  jungle,  extending  more  or  less  into  the  ])lains. 
'I'he  mountainous  region  forms  an  irregular  iiblong,  extending 
forty-two  miles  from  s.w .  to  n.k.,  with  a  mean  breadth  of  alniut 
fifteen  miles.  'Fhe  greater  part  is  composed  of  parallel  ridges  of 
dirt’erent  elevations,  enclosing  deep  valleys  or  morasses.  Ahoiit 
the  centre,  it  is  divided  by  a  loftier  chain  running  n.k.  and  s.w., 
from  which  smaller  ridges  branch  ofl*  in  all  directions.  The 
loftiest  peak  of  this  central  crest,  forming  the  nper  of  this  mass 
of  mountains,  is  calk'd  DodaWtta  :  its  height  has  lx*en  ascertained 
by  the  liarometer,  to  be  8,7(X)  feet  above  the  sea.  On  the  south¬ 
west,  the  Ncilghcrry  hills  are  divided  by  the  Mannar,  a  branch 
of  the  Hhowanv  or  Hhavani,  from  the  KiHindah  hills  in  tlie  Ma- 
lalmr  district,  which  are  a  continuation  of  the  same  mountainous 
region.  On  the  south  and  east,  they  are  bounded  by  the  open 
countrx'  of  i'oiml>at(mr.  The  deep  valley  of  the  Mayar  river,  on 
the  north,  divides  the  table  land  of  Davaroypatnum,  which  forms 
their  liase,  from  that  of  Mysore.  On  the  north-west  is  the  dis¬ 
trict  of  W’ynaad ;  and  on  the  west,  the  chain  of  the  (Thants. 
The  prest'nt  division  of  the  region  is  into  four  jiaods  or  districts : 
Paninga-naad  to  the  east ;  Meyka-uaad,  south ;  Koondn-naad, 
south  and  south-w  est ;  and  north  and  north-w  est,  including  nearly 
the  whole  crest  of  the  mountains,  Tuda-naad.  That  part  of 
the  hills  which  has  now  iH'come  the  principal  Euro]>ean  settle¬ 
ment,  is  callwl  Oatacamund  or  \Votaycamund :  it  occupies  the 
central  crest,  and  includes  almost  every  variety  of  site  and  land¬ 
scape. 
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‘  On  I'literinj;  Oatncnninml  from  tin*  north-wcRt,  or  \t\  lh«*  main 
road  loading  from  tlu*  Mysoro  country,  the  o|)|M»sitc  mountains  arc  in 
the  hijrhost  decree  l>oautiful  and  picturesejut*,  hirmiii'r  a  majestic  and 
extended  amphitheatre.  At  their  Imse,  and  on  the  lesser  hills  and 
knolls  in  their  vicinity,  a  numlKT  of  ]>retty  white  huildinjrs  jjive  relief 
to  the  rich  verdure:  alnwe  these,  and  in  tin*  clefts  which  |)iirtiullv  m*- 
parate  mmintaiii  fnnn  mountain,  sho<»t  up  lofty  and  umhra^tHms  trtvs, 
ap|H*arin<j  at  a  distance  to  form  little  impervious  fi»resls  ;  and  iK'voiid 
these,  in  succession,  rise*  the  several  tops,  ctwered  to  the  very  summit 
with  the  richest  pasture. 

‘  Nor  is  the  scene  less  iH'autiful  on  a  nearer  approach  ;  for  you  then 
find  the  irreen  iH'spanjiled  with  a  variety  of  the  im»st  Inniutiful  wild 
Howers,  of  every  tliversity  «>f  cidimr  ;  the  trees,  amoiii;  which  ap|K*ar 
the  crimson  rhododendron  and  the  whitt*  camelia,  varvinj;  in  shade  and 
richiu’ss  of  foliap* ;  and  some  ctwcred  with  moss,  assuming  all  the 
iuurv  apj>earance  <tf  winter  ;  while  the  hanks  of  the  rills  and  streamlets 
that  meander  at  their  base,  are  lined  with  the  doi;-rose  and  jessamine ; 
aiul  all  around  are  seen  the  strawberry  and  numerous  other  wild  fruits, 
tiourisiiin^  in  s])ontaneous  luxuriance. 

‘  S(‘veral  of  the  little  streams,  meetiiijr  at  one  j>oint,  fall  into  a  na¬ 
tural  basin,  which,  contined  at  its  south-western  extremity  by  a  strtnij; 
luoimd  of  earth,  forms  an  expansive  and  deiijuhtful  lake  of  live  or  six 
miles  circuit.  Tliis  iM'autiful  ]nece  of  water,  which,  in  s(»me  parts, 
spreads  out  to  a  considerable  width,  and,  in  others,  winds  in  a  sct- 
]H‘iitiiie  course  amoiii^  hills  trently  risinjx  from  its  banks,  and  clothed 
witli  the  softest  verdure,  has  now  a  ])ublie  carriajre  road  surrounding; 
it  ;  atiordinj;  one  of  the  most  scenic,  healthful,  and  agreeable  drives  of 
which  India,  or,  perhaps,  any  part  of  the  world  ran  lx»ast.  In  the 
perspective,  south-west  of  Oatacamuud,  appears  the  ran<;e  of  mountains 
called  the  Koondaho,  (more  "enerally  known  amon^  the  original  inha- 
hitants  bv  the  name  of  d/Z/ci/r,  rainy,)  whose  peaks,  mostly  hidileu  in 
chuals,  seem,  when  they  do  appear,  to  be  of  height  sujKrior  tt)  that  of 
DcMlalu'tta.’  llarkncsSf  pp.  4 — (i. 

The  volume  from  which  we  extract  this  glowing  description, 
purports  to  he  an  account  of  ‘  a  singular  aboriginal  race,"  i'ound 
on  the  summit  of  these  mountains,  who  call  themselves  I'udas 
(men),  hut  who  are  commonly  called  by  tlie  neighlH)uring  tribes 
Torinrars^  herdsmen.  They  form  a  very  small  tribe,  not  e.x- 
ceeding  in  number,  including  both  sexes  and  all  ages,  six  hundred 
souls.  Ilut  they  are  considered  by  Captain  llarkness  as  the 
t^mnant  of  a  distinct  and  most  extraordinary  race,  the  original 
inhabitants  of  the  hills.  Their  appearance  is  represented  as  very 
prepossessing. 

‘  (hmerully  alnwe  the  common  height,  athletic  and  well  made,  their 
hold  iK'uring  and  tn)c‘n,  expressive  countenances  lead  immediately  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  must  of  a  different  race  from  their  neighbours  of 
the  same  hue.  A  large,  full,  and  sjK‘aking  eye,  Roman  nose,  fine  teeth,  and 
pleasing  contour ;  having  occasionally  the  apj)earance  «»f  great  gravity,  hut 

eemingly  ever  ready  to  fall  into  the  expression  of  cheerfulness  and  gcKHl 
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hiiniour ;  arc  natural  marks  proininontly  tlistiiiguishing  them  from  all 
other  natives  of  India.  .  .  Tliey  never  wear  any  covering  to  the  head, 
wliatever  the  weather  may  Im*,  but  allow  the  hair  to  grow  to  an  equal 
leiitjth  of  alxmt  six  or  seven  inches :  parted  from  the  centre  or  crown, 
it  forms  into  natural  bushy  circlets  all  round,  and,  at  a  short  distance, 
more  resembles  some  arliticial  decoration,  than  the  simple  adornment 
of  nature.  The  hair  of  the  face  is  allowed  a  similar  freeiiom  of  growth, 
and  in  every  instance,  except  from  the  etfect  of  age,  it  is  of  a  jet  black, 
and  of  the  same  degree  of  .softness  as  that  of  the  natives  of  the  low 
country.  They  usually  wear  small  gold  ear-rings  ;  some  of  them  a 
studded  chain  of  silver  round  the  neck,  and  rings  of  the  same  descrip¬ 
tion  on  the  hand.  Their  dress  consists  of  a  short  under  garment  folded 
rountl  tlie  waist,  and  fastened  by  a  girdle,  and  an  iij>per  one  or  mantle, 
which  covers  every  ])art  exce|)t  the  head,  legs,  and  occasionally  the 
right  arm.  A\’hen  in  a  recumbent  or  sitting  posture,  this  mantle 
covers  them  entirely.  They  wear  no  sandals,  nor  any  kind  of  protection 
to  the  feet  or  legs  ;  carry  no  weapon  of  defence,  but,  in  the  right  hand, 
a  small  n)d  or  wand,  which  they  use,  not  so  much  to  assist  them  in 
walking,  as  in  the  management  of  their  herds,  \’c. 

‘  The  women  are  of  a  stature  ])roportionate  to  that  of  the  men,  but 
of  complexion  generally  some  shades  lighter;  the  consecpience,  perhaps, 
of  less  exposure  to  the  weather.  With  a  strongly  feminine  cast  of  the 
same  expressive  ft‘atures  as  the  men,  most  of  them,  and  particularly 
the  younger,  have  beautiful  long  black  tres.ses,  which  How  in  unre- 
.strained  luxuriance  over  the  neck  and  shoulders.  W’ith  a  nuMlest  and 
retiring  demeanour,  they  are  perfectly  free  from  the  ungracious  and 
menial-like  timidity  of  the  generality  of  the  sex  in  the  low  country, 
and  enter  into  conversatimi  with  a  stranger  with  a  confidence  and  self- 
possession  becoming  in  the  eyes  of  Europeans,  and  strongly  character¬ 
istics  of  a  system  of  manners  and  customs  widely  differing  from  those 
of  their  neighbours.  They  wear  necklaces  of  twisted  hair  or  black 
thread,  with  silver  clasps,  and  here  and  there  a  bead,  and  suspended 
to  them  bunches  of  cowry  shells,  which  hang  down  from  the  back  of 
the  neck  between  the  shoulders.  On  the  arms,  immediately  abtwe  the 
ellMnv,  they  wear  armlets  of  brass,  those  of  the  right  arm  being  much 
longer  than  tln»se  (»f  the  left ;  silver  bracelets  arc  on  the  wrists ;  and  on 
the  fingers  and  thumbs  of  each  bund,  a  number  of  rings  of  various  de¬ 
scriptions.  They  akso  wear  a  zone  round  the  waist,  composed  of  a  sort 
of  chain-work,  of  either  silver  or  a  mixed  metal  resembling  brass. 
Their  ujiper  garment  or  mantle  resembles  that  of  the  men,  but  is  worn 
differently,  and,  reaching  to  the  feet,  envelopes  the  whole  frame.* 

pp  6 — 9. 

Hut  whence  did  these  Tuda  ladies  obtain  this  profusion  of 
rings,  bracelets,  necklaces,  and  zones  of  chain-work  ?  It  seems 
never  to  have  occurred  to  their  admiring  Visiter,  that  these 
articles  must  either  have  been  brought  to  the  Tudas,  or  the  Tudas 
must  have  become  posses.sed  of  them  iKdbre  they  took  up  their  abode 
on  these  hills.  Now,  no  merchants  liave  been  in  the  practice  of 
crossing  these  mountains;  and  besides,  the  Tudas  would  seem  to 
have  nothing  to  offer  in  barter  for  such  precious  goods.  They 
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are  mere  herdsmen,  breeding  no  other  animal  than  the  buffalo' 
having  neither  poultry,  pigs,  sheep,  nor  goats,  and  cultivating  no 
grain  or  vegetables  of  any  description.  They  can  hardly  be  said 
to  live  in  society,  each  family  dwelling  in  a  separate  groupe  of 
huts,  lleing  .so  entirely  destitute,  in  their  present  condition,  of  the 
means  of  procuring  these  treasures,  by  either  purchase,  fraud,  or 
force,  how  can  they  have  iH'come  possessed  of  them,  as  alH)riginal 
inhabitants  of  this  region  ?  Their  ancestors,  probably,  not  many 
generations  back,  may  have  been  in  possession  of  this  wealth, 
such  wealth  as  indicates  trade ;  and  the  Tudas  have  a  tradition, 
that  their  forefathers  did  in  fact  inhabit  the  low  country,  till, 
unable  to  endure  the  severities  of  the  reigning  monarch,  they 
sought  an  asylum,  with  their  women  and  children,  in  these 
mountains,  driving  their  herds  before  them.  This  is  known  to 
have  been  the  case  with  the  Marves,  lluddacars,  or  llurghers, 
who  connH)se  the  greater  part  of  the  population  of  the  Neilgherries. 
They  were  noodraa  or  cultivators  of  Mysore,  who,  about  six 
generations  ago,  migrated  to  these  hills  during  the  anarchy  that 
guccccded  to  the  downfal  of  the  Vijayanagara  monarchy.  The 
Tudas  are  older  inhabitants  of  this  region,  on  which  account 
they  appear  to  be  looked  up  to  with  respect  and  deference  by  the 
more  timid  Burghers,  as  lords  of  the  soil ;  and  each  hamlet  pays 
to  the  Tuda  of  the  district  a  tribute  of  grain.  That  the  latter 
are  of  a  very  distinct  race,  is  manifest :  their  religion,  language, 
customs,  iiKKle  of  living,  and  physical  character,  arc  all,  Capt. 
Harkness  says,  entirely  distinct.  Their  language,  the  pronunciation 
of  wbicb  is  dee])ly  pectoral,  is  re])rescntcd  as  l)earing  some  affinity 
or  resemblance  to  the  Tamul,  but  still  differing  from  it  so  widely, 
as  well  as  from  tbe  other  vernacular  dialects,  ‘  that,  although  these 
‘  hills  have  now  bwn  the  seat  of  tbe  principal  collector's  cut- 
‘  (hern/  for  the  last  ten  years,  there  is  no  instance  of  its  having 
‘  been  acquired  by  ar\y  one  of  tbe  native  servants  sufllciently  for 
‘  them  to  understand  tbe  expression  of  tbe  simj)lest  occurrence.’ 
What  is  more  surprising,  tbe  other  tribes  who  inhabit  the 
hills,  have  not  become  conversant  with  it ;  but  the  Tudas, 
generally,  have  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  Tamul  and  the 
Karnata  to  make  themselves  partially  understood.  They  have 
no  written  character,  nor  any  visible  symln)!  by  which  to  com- 
nmnicate  their  thoughts.  As  to  their  religion,  they  are  not 
idolaters ;  at  least,  they  have  no  images ;  they  are  not  Buddhists, 
nor  Moslem,  but  might  rather  be  suspected  of  being  Ciuebers,  as 
‘  they  salute  the  sun  on  its  rising but  they  burn  their  dead. 

About  three  or  four  miles  s.  of  Oatacamund,  there  is  a  hill, 
on  the  summit  of  which  arc  four  curious  stone  circles  of  a 
Hpulchral  character,  which  the  Tudas  call  f/liitut.  Each  consists 
of  a  wall  four  or  five  feet  in  height  and  three  feet  in  thickness, 
and  formed  of  unhewn  stones  piled  one  u|>on  another  without 
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cement,  ami  forming  a  circle  alumt  eight  feet  in  diameter.  I'jHm 
i»|H*ning  one  of  tliese,  and  clearing  the  area  of  the  rank  vegetation 
with  wliich  it  was  overgrown,  a  pavement  of  large  flags  was  dis¬ 
covered  ;  and  n]>on  the  removal  of  this,  another  layer  of  smaller 
stones.  Uelow  these  was  a  layer  of  l>rownish  hlack  mould,  alnuit 
two  feet  in  depth,  intermixed  w  ith  ]neces  of  broken ‘earthen  j)ots, 
hits  (>f  charcoal,  fragments  of  eartlien  images  of  the  huflalo,  and 
with  other  st)il  of  a  blacker  and  finer  mould,  'rhese  are 

plactai  in  a  line,  five  or  six  feet  apart.  On  another  hill,  are  thrtx‘, 
similarlv  situated  ;  and  on  every  remarkable  eminence,  one,  two, 
or  more  of  these  singular  monuments  may  Iv  seen.  Rude  as  they 
are,  both  in  material  and  in  constructimi,  they  must  have  Ikth, 
the  Writer  remarks,  the  result  of  much  lalmur,  i\)r  most  of  the 
stones  coidd  have  Inen  collected  only  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  s]>ot.  ‘  They  are  evidently  the  work  of  former  davs, 

‘  and  Itave  still  sucli  an  appearance  of  durability  that,  if  assailed 
‘  only  by  time,  they  may  remain  for  ages.'  On  a  summit  con¬ 
spicuous  for  its  elevation,  stands  a  solitary  p'hbiy  which  our 
Author  and  his  party  also  opened. 

'  We  fo\ind  this  circle/  he  s;iys,  ‘  in  ever>"  n's|H'ct  the  same  with 
regard  to  its  omstruction,  and  to  the  nature  and  depth  of  the  stiils,  as 
the  one  we  Ir.ul  opened  the  »lay  preceding;  hut  iinmtnliately  Indow  the 
flags,  and  einlH‘d(h‘d  in  the  alluvial  soil,  we  discovered  numerous  urns, 
some  of  which  were  nearly  entire,  in  a  per|H'ndicular  ]Mtsitiou,  with 
their  lid>  on.  as  when  flrst  deposited  ;  hut  the  greater  miml>er  were 
jjressed  o\it  of  all  form,  and  intennixed  with  the  surrounding  jmil, 
forming  a  mass  ix»rres|>onding  ti»  that  which  we  had  tunit'd  up  in  our 
examination  of  the  former  phin.  Here  als«»  we  found  flgures  of  the 
hufl'.do,  the  tiger,  the  peacock,  the  antclojH',  iS:c. ;  and  on  ])utting  to¬ 
gether  the  dilferent  ]»arts  of  the  broken  urns,  and  comj>aring  them  with 
those  we  had  taken  up  in  a  nearly  entin'  state,  it  appeared  t(»  tis,  that 
the  figures  might  have  hirimal  ornaments  to  the  tops  of  the  urns,  and 
that  these  were  as  likely  to  have  Uvn  pHnliicixl  aevording  to  the  mere 
fanev  of  the  ])otter,  as  that  they  were  (what  we  had  lK*fon*  ctmceivwl 
them  to  Ih‘)  ohjtrls  t»f  worship.  The  urns  that  were  entire,  or  iu*arly 
so,  were  tilled  wilii  the  hhiek  kind  of  earth  Ijefure  inentioiuHl,  together 
with  .’Ninall  pieees  of  chare«»;il/  j>. 

From  the  aecom]>anying  ]date,  these  urns  and  tlicir  oniamcntal 
figures  would  aj)]>ear  to  he  of  no  inferior  workmanshi}) ;  and  there 
can  ho  little  douht.  wc  imagine,  that  they  are  cinerary  unis;  hut 
hv  wht>m  manufactured  and  hy  whom  dejmsited,  our  Author  d(X*s 
not  undertake  to  inform  us.  'Fhc  Tildas  are  a}>])arcntly  strangers 
tt)  the  mechanical  arts,  although  their  funeral  rites  an‘  deserilHal 
as  being  eonformal»lc  to  tlic  custom  of  cremation,  indicatixl  by 
these  singular  monuments.  The  Author  was  ]>resent  at  one  of 
their  ‘  funeral  sacrifices/  which,  as  here  deserilied,  will  reeal  the 
riles  c>f  elas>ie  paganism. 
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‘  A  large  oonctmrsi*  of  Tuilas,  lH»th  male  and  female,  had  assembled. 
Thov  wore  still  in  procession,  moving  towards  the  centre  of  the  green  ; 
ami  on  a  bier  ft»rmeil  of  green  heri)s  and  the  Innighs  of  trees,  Lv  the 
Ji'tvased,  dressed  in  a  new  garment  and  mantle,  and  having  on  the 
ornaments  he  had  worn  in  life.  Immediately  following  came  the 
mourners,  male  and  female,  chanting  the  lament ;  and  after  these,  a 
llirong  <d‘  piHiple,  carrying  bundles  of  wood,  small  sacks  of  grain, 
newlv-inade  butter  in  cups  formed  of  leaves,  or  j>ots  of  milk,  in  dif¬ 
ferent  states  of  preparatiuJi.  and  such  few  utensils  as  are  recjuirtnl  by 
M)  siinjde  a  ]K*ople  in  the  cimkery  of  a  meal,  even  for  a  large  multi¬ 
tude.  At  one  corner  of  the  green,  we  observed,  issuing  from  the  ad¬ 
joining  wood,  and  gimded  on  by  ten  or  twelve  athletic  Tudas,  a  herd 
of  bulfahws,  the  intended  victims  of  sacritice,  which  were  driven  to  the 
Tu-el,  and  there  for  the  present  confined. 

‘  The  bier  was  now  placed  «»n  a  rising  ground  in  the  centre  of  the 
green,  when  the  friends  and  relations,  taking  up  a  little  earth,  sprinkhnl 
it  on  the  body  with  much  ceremony,  and  seating  themselves  around  it, 
continued  their  lamentations.  The  rest  of  the  assembly  dis)>ersed, 
some  to  rear  the  ])ile,  others  to  prepare  the  subsiKjueut  repast,  while 
the  remainder  ctdlecting  in  groujws,  entered  into  converse,  siTiningly 
unconnected  with  the  passing  scene. 

*  At  a  short  distance,  crowning  the  summit  of  a  mountain  which 
t>verhK>ke»l  this  vale  of  sorrow,  sat  some  twelve  or  fifteen  Cohatars, 
with  attenuated  forms,  uuseeudy  garb,  and  hair  hMisir-fiowing  in  the 
wind,  l(M)king  like  harpies  waiting  the  moment  whereon  to  gorge  them¬ 
selves  with  their  destined  prey,  rather  than  anything  allied  to  hu¬ 
manity. 

‘  Three  or  four  other  Tudas  arrived  about  this  time,  and  going  up 
to  tlie  corpse,  sj)rinkled  a  little  earth  upon  it,  bent  forward,  and  m;ming 
the  salutation  before  descril>ed,  threw  themselves  uj)on  it. 

‘  The  s;icrifice  now  commenced,  but,  as  almost  the  same  ceremony 
w'lW  l»e  descrilHul  when  we  come  to  sjmak  of  the  jR*rformauce  of  the 
obsequies,  it  may  suffice  at  ])rest»nt  to  observe,  that  the  animals  were 
forced  into  a  circle  around  the  body,  and  there  slain  ;  and  us  each  of 
tlu*  victims  fell,  the  deceased  was  addressed  by  the  party  sacrificing, 
uho,  mentioning  the  name  of  the  animal,  said  they  hud  sent  her  to 
accompany  him. 

‘  A  ft  IT  the  sacrifice,  a  middle-aged  man,  the  brother  of  the  deceased, 
cut  oil*  two  or  three  locks  of  hair  from  alsmt  the  temples;  when  the 
IhhIv  was  (Muiveyed  to  the  recess  in  the  wood,  taken  from  off  the  bier, 
imd  placed  on  the  pile,  the  fet*t  to  the  east,  the  face  downwards,  and 
'vithont  any  of  the  dress  ornaments  being  removed.  The  relations 
and  friends  now  threw  over  it  handfuls  of  parched  grain  of  various 
dcscri])tions,  and  of  coarse  sugar  ;  other  logs  of  wo<m1  lR‘ing  then  heaped 
"ver  tile  wlnde,  the  pile  was  ignited,  in  the  first  instance,  by  the  per- 
wlio  had  cut  off  the  locks  of  hair,  and  then  by  the  other  attend¬ 
ants,  wlio  afterwards  surrounding  the  pile,  continued  their  exertions  to 
liccoiMplish  the  speedy  consumption  of  the  IsHly. 

‘  I'his  did  not  occupy  much  time.  The  woimI  (piickly  blazed  up, 
Hiid  sent  forth  a  column  of  smoke  that,  from  the  thickness  of  the  fi>- 
and  density  of  the  atmosphere,  could  not  find  an  easy  vent,  but 
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spread  itself  in  a  cloud  immediately  above  os,  and  ouite  shut  out  all 
light  except  that  which  proceeded  from  the  pile.  It  wus  a  gloomy 
spectacle.  The  almost  naked  forms  of  the  funeral  assistants,  for  they 
had  previously  thrown  off  their  mantles— their  anxiety,  and  their 
energy,  in  encouraging  the  flame— their  now  darkling  and  savage  coun¬ 
tenances— the  sickening  odour  from  the  pile — the  yells  and  cries  of 
the  Cohatars,  dragging  away  the  offerings  of  the  sacrifice — and  the 
distant  moan  of  the  females — gave  to  the  whole  an  ap|)eanince  quite 
unearthlr* 

*  During  the  continuance  of  this  ceremony,  and  that  which  took 
place  on  the  green,  the  relations  of  the  deceased  kept  their  heads  co¬ 
vered,  by  drawing  their  mantles  over  them ;  a  variation  of  costume, 
with  them,  expressive  of  Si»rrow  and  moumnig. 

'  Some  water  was  now  throim  on  the  pile,  and  the  relations  care¬ 
fully  examining  the  ashes,  selected  from  them  two  or  three  pieces  of 
the  scull  bone,  and  such  of  the  gold  and  silver  ornaments  as  they  could 
find,  and  tying  them  up  with  the  locks  of  hair,  in  the  remnant  of  an 
old  mantle,  the  whole  of  the  party  returned  to  the  green.'  pp.  50 — 53. 

('aptain  Ilarkness  was  subsequently  witness  to  the  funeral  ob¬ 
sequies  of  an  agc<l  Tuda  chief,  which  were  celebrated  with  still 
|i^reater  pomp.  There  is,  however,  not  a  little  imaginative  colour¬ 
ing  evidently  thrown  into  the  description ;  and  we  roust  confess, 
that  we  cannot  place  entire  confidence  in  representations  so  ob¬ 
viously  over-wrought,  and  so  irreconcileable  with  other  parts  of 
the  Writer's  narrative.  In  one  place,  we  arc  udd,  that  these 
Tudas  were  ‘  totally  unacquainteil,  till  of  late,  with  any  of  the 
‘  luxuries  of  life,  not  even  knowing  the  use  of  salt,  and  having  no 
‘  wants  except  what  nature  in  almost  her  simplest  state  requires'; 
—  having  no  notion  of  even  the  use  of  any  wea|>on  of  defence, 
though  ‘  hardy  and  fearless '; — at  the  same  time,  ‘  indolent  and 
‘  slotiiful '  when  not  under  some  strong  excitement,  and  having 
no  pretensions  to  cleanliness ; — w  ithout  any  knowledge  of  a  written 
character,  or  of  the  process  of  writing ;  in  fact,  mere  barbarians ; 
susjK'ctt'd  of  infanticide ;  and  notw  ithstanding  the  grace,  and  mo¬ 
desty,  and  ‘  strength  of  feeling,  and  correctness  of  thought'  of 
‘  the  lively,  laughter-loving',  long-tressed  ladies  of  the  moun¬ 
tains,  customs  are  found  to  prevail  among  them,  which  unite  the 
licentiousness  of  civilized  nations  to  the  grossness  of  Scythian 
barbarism.  Not  only  is  a  plurality  of  liusbands  allowed,  but,  if 
Captain  Ilarkness  has  not  lioen  imposed  iqion,  a  woman  may  have 
also  her  two  or  three  cicisbeos !  The  existence  among  them  of 
this  loathsome  polygamy,  affords  a  strong  presumption,  that  these 
mountaineers  arc  very'  closely  related  to  the  military  tribe  called 
Nairs,  on  the  Malabar  coast,  from  which  territory  tlicy  are  most 
likely  to  have  emigrated.  Al>out  the  year  Malabar  was 

subdued  by  Hyder  Ali;  and  during  the  war,  the  Uajali  of  Cali¬ 
cut  committed  suicide,  and  the  other  chiefs,  abandoning  their  ter¬ 
ritories,  took  refuge  in  the  mountains.  When  the  province  of 
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was  wrested  from  Tippoo  Sultaun,  the  different  Nair 
chiefs  were  reinstated  in  their  former  possessions  upon  certain 
conditions:  these,  however,  they  failed  to  discharro,  and  they 
were  deprived  of  their  authority.  If  the  invasion  of  Malabar  by 
Hyder  Ali  should  be  thought  too  recent  a  date  for  the  emigration 
of  these  Tudas,  it  would  he  easy  to  find,  in  the  Malabaric  annals, 
other  events  which  would  afford  a  pro^ble  explanation  of  their 
having  Hed  to  this  region,  in  agreement  with  their  own  tradition. 

('aptain  Ilarkness  was  struck  with  the  ^  strongly-marked  Jewish 
‘countenance'  of  one  of  the  Tuda  priests;  (for  it  seems  they 
have  priests ;)  nor  is  it  at  all  improbable  that  this  physiognomical 
resemblance  may  arise  from  a  mixture  of  Jewish  blood.  Several 
colonies  of  Oriental  Jews  have  at  different  periods  settled  on  the 
Malabar  coast,  and  have  intermarried  with  the  natives.  About 
the  year  490,  according  to  the  tradition  of  the  White  Jews  of 
Cochin,  the  reigning  king  of  Cranganore  made  to  their  ancestors 
I  grant,  conveying  a  patriarchal  jurisdiction  within  a  certain  dis¬ 
trict,  with  certain  privileges  of  nobility ;  and  they  remained  there 
for  about  a  thousand  years.  But  at  last,  discord  arising  among 
themselves,  one  of  their  chiefs  called  in  the  aid  of  an  Indian 
king,  who  came  upon  them  with  a  great  army,  destroyed  their 
houses,  palaces,  and  strongholds,  dispossessed  them  of  Cranga¬ 
nore,  killed  part  of  them,  and  carried  part  into  slavery.  Some  of 
those  who  escaped,  came  to  dwell  at  Cochin,  and  laid  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  present  colony  in  that  territory  *.  The  famous  Ma¬ 
labaric  king,  Ceram  Perumal,  who  flourished  in  the  eighth  or 
ninth  century,  is  well  known  to  have  made  grants,  during  his 
reign,  to  Jews,  Christians,  and  Mohammedans.  In  fact,  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Malabar  has  been,  from  remote  times,  the  resort  and 
refuge  of  adventurers,  traders,  and  exiles  from  all  the  coasts  of 
the  Indian  seas.  Calicut  was  the  New  York  of  India,  the  course 
of  emigration  naturally  flowing  in  the  most  ancient  maritime  line  of 
communication  between  the  East  and  the  West ;  for  the  Portuguese, 
who  made  their  first  settlement  in  this  part  of  India,  where  their 
descendants  are  numerous,  succeeded  to  a  trade  that  had  been 
carried  on  by  Egyptian  Greeks,  in  the  time  of  the  Homans,  and 
probably  by  the  Phenicians  before  them. 

That  the  Tudas  are  of  Jewish  origin,  is  not  indeed  to  be  sup¬ 
posed.  Their  funeral  rites  forbid  the  supposition  of  direct  Jewish 
or  Christian  descent,  although  a  Jewish  mixture  of  race  is  far  from 
impossible.  If  the  Nairs  were  originally  a  military  colony  from  a 
more  northern  region,  it  is  possible  that  the  pride  of  blo<^  might 
combine  with  the  scarcity  of  women  of  their  own  tribe,  to  intro¬ 
duce  the  shameful  polyandrian  custom,  which  also  prevails  in 
Mongolia ;  and  white  women  would  be  preferred  in  marriage  to 

*  Buchanan's  “  Christian  Researches  ",  p.  305. 
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tlu>80  of  HiniW  race*.  That  the  I'lulas  originally  Wlongcd  to 
a  military  caste,  their  ignorance  of  husbandry  and  the  uscftil 
arta  affords  strong  indication.  Such  nations  are  always  found  to 
consist,  like  the  I'ellatahs  of  Ontral  Africa,  of  two  classes,  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  their  habits  of  life ;  shepherds  or  hcnlsmen,  and 
warriors  or  depre<lators.  These  pacific  Tudas  may,  therefore, 
without  any  improliability,  be  supiwseii  to  lielong  to  the  same  na¬ 
tion  as  a  trilx'  of  very  different  habits.  Notwithstanding  their 
alleged  ignorance  of  the  use  of  wea]>ons,  however,  it  comes  out 
incidentally,  that  they  have  clubs  as  well  as  wands,  and  knives,  at 
least  for  sacrifice ;  nay,  a  ‘  wo<hI -cutter's  ax '  is  spoken  of ;  and 
among  the  insignia  of  a  deceased  chief,  w  e  find  mentioned,  ‘  a 
‘  little  ]>ainted  l>ow,  and  three  feathered  arrows  with  bladed  iron 
‘  heads',  although  not,  it  would  seem,  of  their  own  manufacture. 
'I'hc  following  is  a  di'scription  of  the  contents  of  a  funeral  pyre. 

*  The  pile  was  now  closely  encircled  with  little  baskets,  bainlxto  cups, 
and  variously  shajvd  gourds ;  some  Ixnind  with  silver,  others  orna¬ 
mented  with  thread  and  tape*  of  divers  cidours,  and  the  whole  lilled 
W’ith  grain,  the  pnxluce  of  the  hills.  The  Ihwv  and  three  arr«»ws  were 
then  plaee<l  on  it  ;  after  these,  the  rod  and  wand  ;  and  then,  the  axe 
and  woiHl-craft  of  the  deceased  ;  last  of  all,  his  standard  staff  (a  pole 
iH'twet'u  tw'cnty  and  thirty  feet  long,  at  the  end  of  which,  instead  of  a 
flag,  is  tied  a  bunch  of  small  shells).  Fresh  billets  l)cing  added,  the 
whole  was  sht^rtly  in  one  general  blaze  ;  and  when  the  morning  dawned, 
all  w  ithin  the  circle  was  reduced  to  a  heap  of  charctml  and  smouldering 
ashes.’  p.  170. 

After  reading  this  account,  so  utterly  irreconcilcablc  with  the 
Author's  previous  statements,  we  felt  it  difficult  to  suppress 
the  suspicion,  that  the  whole  account  of  these  Tudas  is  meant 
as  a  pleasant  Imax  u]x>n  the  Hritish  public,  and  that  wc 
had  been  wasting  our  ow  n  time  and  that  of  our  readers,  in  en¬ 
deavouring  to  reduce  the  scattered  and  discordant  information 
in  this  volume  to  intelligible  consistency.  We  have  therefore 
refrained  from  entering  fiirther  into  the  suspicious  details  relating 
to  their  priesthood,  and  sacred  groves,  and  sacred  dairies,  and 
ilairy-mcn,  their  satyr-like  dances,  inspired  oracles,  lively  music, 
\'c.  &c. ;  with  regard  to  which  the  Author's  imagination  ha^ 
apparently  led  him  to  dress  up  a  few  simple  facts  in  the  tawdiy 
garb  of  fiction.  If  dependence  is  to  be  placed  upon  his  statements, 
it  is  quite  evident,  that  the  most  interesting  people  who  inhabit 
these  mountains  the  most  advanced  in  civilization,  and  those  who 


•  It  may  lie  remarked,  that  the  original  design  <if  the  Levirate  law 
among  the  Jews,  is  supposed  by  Micbaclis  to  have  been,  to  remedy  and 
check  the  grosser  evils  of  iHilygamy*  See  Smith's  Michaslis,  Vol.  Ih 
p.  98. 
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have  the  best  claim  to  be  considered  as  the  aboriginal  natives,  are 
the  Cohatnrs^  wlio  occu])y  many  of  the  most  elevated  parts  of 
the  mountains,  and  ^  itb  regard  to  whom  we  meet  with  the  follow, 
ing  statement. 

‘  They  are  a  stmnge  race ;  have  no  distinction  of  caste ;  and  differ 
ns  nnieh  from  the  other  tril»es  of  the  nu>untaiiuH?rs  as  they  do  from  all 
other  natives  of  India.  They  cultivate  a  ctuisiderable  quantity  of  the 
different  kinds  of  millet,  and  of  the  JM^ppy,  and  sometimes  a  little  barley. 
They  arc  the  only  artisans  of  the  hiflsy  iR'ing  goldsmiths,  silversmiths, 
jHhtters,  \'c.  i^'c.  They  are  not  IIindiM>K,  but  worship  ideal  goils  of 
their  own,  which,  however,  they  do  not  represent  by  any  image.  Their 
villages  are,  many  of'them,  very  prt*ttily  situated,  and  generally  on  a 
hill ;  and  every  liill  thus  occupied  is  called  Cohatagiri,  or,  as  more 
comnnnily  jtronounctMl,  (%>tagiri.  These  pi'ople,  the  Tudas  call  Cuvs, 
their  term  for  a  mechanic.’  p.  30. 

Vet,  immediately  after  giving  this  account  of  these  people,  who 
must  be  the  only  class  possessed  of  either  wealth  or  civilization, 
the  Author  adds,  that  ‘  the  most  numerous,  the  most  wealthy,  and 
‘  what  must  lx*  considered  as  the  most  civilized  class  of  the  in- 
‘  hal)itants'’  are  ‘  the  llurghers,' — the  farmers  of  the  hills:  they  arc 
Hindoo  cultivators,  ‘  of  the  Siva  sect,’  whose  language  is  the  Kar- 
nala,  their  original  country  the  Mysore,  and  their  character  is 
marked  by  the  abject  timidity  and  superstition  of  the  idolatrous 
natives  of  the  plains.  From  these  Hurghers  or  Baddacars,  Capt. 
II.  supposes  the  C’ohatars  to  have  borrowed  many  of  their  cus- 
toms,  although  the  reverse  seems  at  least  equally  probable,  and  the 
superiority  of  the  latter  seems  to  be  acknowledged. 

‘  Every  Cohatar  village  has  belonging  to  it,  a  circle  of  Burgher 
hamlets  or  villages,  from  udiich  they  claim  at  fteriodicnl  seasons  the 
jxiynient  in  kind  of  certain  fees  or  dues;  and  for  w'hich  they  in  return 
furnish  the  Burghers  wdth,  or  rather  make  for  them,  (the  latter  sup- 
plying  the  material,)  their  implements  of  whhkI -craft  and  husbandry, 
the  principal  part  of  their  jxittery,  and  such  basket  \Vi>rk  us  they  re¬ 
quire  ;  assist  them  occasionally  in  gathering  in  their  harvest,  and  attend 
W’itli  their  ])i]>e  and  talair  on  their  funerals,  marriages,  &c.  &c.  These 
fees  are  generally  paid  in  a  certain  quantity  of  whatever  grain  the 
burgher  has  cultivated,  for  each  plough  of  land,  besides  incidental 
dues  on  marriages,  &c.  &c.  From  the  Tuda  and  other  tribes,  they 
also  rmnve  assistance,  either  in  money  or  in  kind  ;  but  this  is  in  direct 
return  for  any  services  which  they  may  jHirform.*  p.  Jd* 

The  Burghers,  on  being  questioned  respecting  the  tribute  they 
pay  to  the  other  classes,  ‘  willingly  acknowledged  the  justice  of 
‘  the  Cohatars’  claims’,  while  ‘  what  they  gave  to  the  Tuda  fa- 
‘  milies  was,  they  said,  given  of  their  own  good  will’.  The  Cohatars 
ire  in  fact,  as  their  name  probably  imports,  the  primitive  moun- 
uineers  ;  although  they  too  must  have  originally  emlgraUxl  from 
the  low  country,  bringing  with  them  the  knowledge  of  the  useful 
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arts.  All  the  pt>ttery  is  niaclo  by  tin*  ('obatar  women,  this  being 
considemi  as  quite  a  female  avix*ation. 

‘  Many  of  the  men  bare  some  notion  of  cnr|)entry,  and  both  men 
and  women  employ  themselves  in  basket-making.  There  are  also  in 
each  villagt'  two  or  ihrei'  families  of  musicians  :  index'd,  the  little  of 
the  sevenu  arts  known  among  them  stvms  to  Indong  to  j>articnlar  fami¬ 
lies,  and  it  is  the  women  of  some  of  the  families  only  who  are  potters. 

‘  The  two  smiths,  however,  are  consi<lered  their  principal  artisans, 
and  rank  high  among  them,  acwnling  to  their  several  degrees  of  cun¬ 
ning  and  ability  in  their  art. 

‘  The  men  sometimes  tie  their  hair  in  a  knot  at  the  back  of  the 
head,  like  the  common  p<»ople  of  Malalwir;  but  it  is  more  frt'qnenllv, 
like  that  of  their  females,  allowe<l  to  hang  loose,  and  to  become  matt^ 
and  discoloured.’  p.  77- 

Mr.  Hough's  1. otters  contain  a  brief,  but  much  more  distinct 
account  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Neilghcrries,  whom  he  divides 
into  four  classes  :  Thodaw  urs,  (tlie  Tudas  of  Captain  Harkness,) 
Huddagurs  (Uurghers),  Kothurs  (Cohatars),  and  Koorumburs. 
The  Kothurs  are  thus  descrilK'd. 

‘  The  Kothurs,  like  the  Tho<lawnrs,  are  ignonmt  of  their  origin; 
nor  have  they  any  data  from  which  a  ]>robable  conjecture  can  Ik* 
formed  whence  they  came.  Their  dress  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Thmhiwurs,  but  worn  less  gracefully.  They  go  with  the  head  un- 
coveretl,  and  wear  the  hair  tied  in  a  knot  behind,  with  a  small  ring, 
generally  made  of  lead,  dangling  at  the  end  of  the  string.  Their  front 
and  side  h»cks  ptiint  in  all  directions,  and  give  them  a  wild,  shaggy 
ap|>earance.  'J'hey  wear  the  same  ornaments  as  the  TluKlawiirs.  In 
figure,  and  some  of  their  habits,  they  n»semble  the  Chucklers  behm-. 
Their  occup.ations,  however,  are  more  numerous  ;  the  Chuckler  con¬ 
fining  himself  to  the  tanning  of  skins  and  working  in  leather,  while 
the  Kothurs  are  the  artizans  of  the  hills,  w’orking  in  brass,  iron,  silver 
and  other  metals,  as  also  in  w'ood.  The  have  no  objection,  occasion¬ 
ally,  to  bear  a  gentleman’s  ])alankeen,  but  will  not  carry  burdens,  nor 
do  any  (NH»ley  work,  except  in  building.  They  cultivate  the  soil  to  a 
great  extent,  and  prcxluce  some  of  the  finest  crops  to  1m*  setui  on  the 
Neilgherries.  They  are  als4»  the  musicians  of  the  hills ;  and  their 
Imrn,  and  another  instrument,  in  form  resembling  the  flage<dct,  but  in 
t(»ne  not  unlike  the  bag])ijH',  are  equal,  if  not  su]H?rit)r,  to  the  Hindoo’s 
wind  instruments  <»f  the  same  descri])tion.  They  have  the  regular 
tom  tom  also,  and  their  music  is  not  inharmonious.  They  are  now 
employed  as  musicians  at  the  ceremonies  of  the  Hindoos  who  reside  on 
the  hills,  ns  well  as  at  those  of  the  Buddagurs. 

‘  Their  languagi*  is  a  corruption  of  Canarese,  like  that  of  the  other 
inhabitants,  hut  with  u  greater  mixture  of  Tamil;  and  they  are  equally 
ignorant  of  all  wTitten  characters.  In  s]H*aking,  especially  w'hen  they 
raise  the  tjuie  <»f  their  voice,  they  have  a  verv  effeminate  and  unpleasant 
squeak  ;  hut  when  they  sing,  their  notes  are  soft,  and  hv  no  means 
discordant.  Their  dance  is  much  more  active  than  that  of  the  Tho- 
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iluxvurs,  as  they  change  sides  with  a  lively  spring,  beat  time  with  their 
hands,  and  sing  in  harmony  with  the  motions  of  their  feet. 

*  Like  the  Ibiddagurs,  tliey  take  their  grains  raw,  either  whole  or 
gr(»r.nd,  and  sojiked  in  ctild  water.  They  eat  flesh  also.  Tliat  for  im¬ 
mediate  use  is  fried:  what  is  left  they  preserv'e,  without  salt,  by 
cutting  it  into  small  pieces  and  drying  it  in  the  sun.  In  this  way  it 
will  keep  several  wt*eks. 

‘Another  |>oint  in  which  they  rest»mble  the  Chucklers  of  the  low 
ctuintry  is,  that  they  devour  the  Hesh  of  animals,  of  whatever  distem- 
pt*r  they  may  have  (lied  ;  and  it  is  not  un(H>mmon  to  see  them  drive 
away  the  vulturt's,  crows,  and  jackalls,  from  a  carcase  half  consumed, 
and  carry  the  residue  away.  In  11125  this  proved  bital  to  several 
men,  hair  or  five  luMiig  poisoned  by  some  putrid  Hesh.  Hut,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  unwholesome  nature  of  their  fiHKl,  they  are  seldom  affiicted 
with  dis('ase  ;  and  when  once  reconciled  to  their  unsightly  exterior, 
YOU  begin  to  discover  some  stout,  healthy  haiking  figures  among  them, 
('s|)ecially  the  few  who  abstain  from  opium.  Hut  the  major  part  of 
them  consume  largo  quantities  (if  this  deleterious  drug,  and  bear  in 
their  couutcmances  the  marks  of  its  soporific  effects.  The  usual  quan¬ 
tity  which  they  consume  daily  is  from  ninety  to  one  hundred  grains, 
which  they  eat  at  two  sittings.  When  unable  to  procure  it,  they 
drink,  as  a  substitute,  opium  water,  wdiich  they  obtain  by  steeping  the 

fiericarpium  of  tlic  ]»oppy  in  ctdd  water,  and  then  squeezing  out  the 
iquor  with  their  haiuls.  A  quart  is  usually  taken  at  one  time,  a 
quantity  that  I  have  seen  a  man  drink  off  at  a  draught. 

‘  The  Kothurs  make  all  the  pottery  and  implements  of  husbandry 
used  by  the  other  classes,  and  for  this  are  allowed  to  claim  all  the 
animals  which  die  on  the  hills.  They  carry  cm  an  extensive  trade  in 
skins  with  the  natives  below,  and  are  faithful  to  their  contracts.* 

«  *  ♦  (T  «  « 

‘  The  Kothurs  have  no  notion  either  of  a  future  state,  or  of  the 
nature  of  the  soul.  Their  mode  of  burial  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Th«Klawurs,  from  whom  they  liave,  probably,  adopted  it ;  with  this 
exc(*ptiou,  that  they  W'ait  till  ten  or  more  ]>ersonH  are  dead,  preserving 
the  skulls  and  knee-lmnes  of  each,  l>efore  they  j)erform  the  ceremonies 
already  described.  Their  sacrifices  on  those  occasious  are  oxen,  as 
they  do  not  keep  the  buffalo. 

‘  They  have  a  ])cculiar  custom  which  marks  them  as  a  distinct  race—  - 
that  of  not  milking  their  c(»ws.  The  priest  only,  and  that  for  the  service 
of  Swamie,  is  sometimes  allowed  to  draw  a  small  quantity  of  milk, 
which  he  divides  between  himself  and  the  family  to  whom  the  cattle 
belong.  With  this  exception  they  are  never  milked,  and  on  those 
occasions  the  animals  are  very  furious.  Their  calves  apjHjar  to  thrive 
better  than  those  of  cows  which  are  milked,  and  the  cattle  are  larger. 

‘The  Kothur’s  form  of  marriage  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Huddagurs. 
They  do  not  allow  of  |xdygamy  in  either  form  ;  but,  like  their  neigh¬ 
bours  the  Huddagurs,  are  j)erniitted  to  divorce  each  other.  This, 
however,  dot's  not  apj)ear  to  be  an  event  of  frequent  occurrence ;  and, 
on  the  whole,  they  seem  to  live  together  in  greater  harmony  than  could 
be  ex|)ected  of  so  barbarous  a  race.  The  women  make  all  the  pottery', 
wd  are  employed  in  iigricultural  and  domestic  occuj>ations ;  but,  like 
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the  Thodawur  and  Hudda^ur  women,  they  are  much  better  treated  by 
their  husbands  than  the  wives  of  Hindoos.’  pp.  101  — 100, 

Mr.  Hough  considers  the  Koorumhurs  as  most  probably  the 
aborigines  of  this  region,  and  he  re])rcsents  them  as  olliciating  as 
priests  for  the  lUiddagurs,  who  have  none  of  their  own.  The 
^riiodawurs  or  Tudas,  he  agrees  with  Capt.  II.  in  regarding  as 
the  lords  of  these  regions,  to  whom  the  lUiddagurs  have  jiaid 
tribute  from  the  first  period  of  their  settlement.  He  also  mentions 
the  Jewish  cast  of  their  countenances,  hut  is  disposed  to  fancy 
them  a  remnant  of  a  Homan  colony.  We  must  transcribe  the 
paragrajdi  in  which  this  singular  idea  is  broached. 

‘  The  TluMlawurs  are,  in  ap]H'arancc,  a  noble  race  of  men,  their  vi¬ 
sages  i)resenting  all  the  features  of  the  Roman  countenance  very 
strongly  marked,  and  their  tall  athletic  figures  corrcsjHinding  with  the 
liinnunents  of  the  face.  Some  of  them  stand  upwards  of  six  feet  high, 
and  differ,  in  every  resjH*ct,  from  all  the  tribes  of  Asiatics  W'ith  which 
we  are  at  present  aeipiainted.  The  countenances  of  a  few  are  strik¬ 
ingly  Jewish,  which  is  remarked  by  almost  every  stranger.  1  found 
several  of  them  pt»ssessed  of  Jewish  names,  and  began  to  Hatter  myself 
that  1  had  diseovered  a  eohuiy  of  the  scattered  tribes  of  (Uni’s  ancient 
people.  lUit,  on  communicating  my  supposed  discovery  to  a  friend,  I 
hardly  thanked  him,  at  the  moment,  for  dispelling  the  illusion,  by  in¬ 
forming  me,  that  he  had  given  them  these  names,  as  he  found  it  ditti- 
cult  to  ])ronounce  the  barbarous  appellations  by  which  they  are  called. 
Since  they  are  ignorant  of  tlie  practice  of  circumcision,  (an  ordi¬ 
nance  which  Jews  are  seldom  known  to  neglect  wherever  they  may 
1k‘  dispersed,)  and  |H)ssess  no  other  feature  of  the  Jew’ish  character,! 
fear  all  attempts  t(»  class  them  with  that  ancient  and  interesting  race, 
will  prove  of  little  avail.  However,  1  cannot  but  think  that  they  may 
be  hnind  to  Ih‘  the  remains  of  an  ancient  Homan  colony.  We  know 
that  that  imlefatig:ible  and  enterj)rising  people  visited  the  western 
coast  of  India  as  early  as  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era,  viz. 
after  their  eompiest  of  Kgypt,  and  carried  on  commercial  intercourse 
with  its  inhabitants  to  a  cmisiderable  extent.  There  is  reason  to  l)e- 
lieve  also,  that  they  settled  in  many  parts  of  South  India;  and  it  is 
not  improbable  that  one  colony  was  formed  on  the  Xeilgherries.  In 
that  case,  it  is  by  m»  means  a  fanciful  conjecture,  that  the  Thodawurs 
are  their  descendants.  I  mean  not  to  assert,  that  w’e  have  suHicient 
(lata  to  support  such  a  conclusion  ;  but  if  the  reader  will  bi'ar  the  idea 
in  mind,  w'hile  passing  his  eye  over  my  description  of  their  customs, 
I  think  he  can  hardly  fail  to  discern  some  striking  points  of  re¬ 
semblance. 

‘  1  have  (leseri!»ed  their  contour  as  Homan ;  a  description  in  which 
I  venture  to  anticipate  the  concurrence  of  every  one  acquainted  wdth 
Homan  paintings,  statues,  and  coins.  They  wear  no  turban,  their  fine 
black  bushy  locks  forming  a  suHicient  protection  to  the  head,  whether 
cxjhxsihI  to  the  vertical  sun,  or  a  pelting  storm.  Their  binlies  arc  w'ell 
pn»j>ortioned,  and  their  limbs  remarkably  muscular,  possessing  her¬ 
culean  strength.  I  have  seen  two  of  them  carry  a  large  tree  that  n« 
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six  natives  of  the  plains  could  have  borne,  and  toss  it  off  their  shoulders 
with  perfect  ease.  They  are  very  playful,  and  often  prove  their 
streiijjth  with  their  ininiense  buffalws.  It  is  one  of  their  diversions, 
for  three  or  four  youths  to  select  the  largest  of  the  herd,  run  him 
down,  and  then,  seizing  him  by  the  hind  legs,  to  throw  him  to  the 
ground,  which  they  do  with  perfect  ease  and  singular  dexterity.  It  is 
lH*autiful  to  obstTve  the  agility  with  which  they  iHHind  over  the  hills, 
shaking  their  black  kicks  in  the  wind,  and  as  conscious  of  lilierty  as 
the  mountain  deer,  or  any  true-lHirn  llriton.  'Fliey  ore  remarkably 
frank  in  their  dc()ortinent ;  and  their  entire  freedom  from  Hindoo 
servility  is  very  engaging  to  the  Englishman,  and  cannot  fail  to  re¬ 
mind  him  of  the  **  liold  jH‘asantry  **  of  a  still  di'srer  land.  When  be- 
f»»rc  you,  they  are  constantly  smiling,  and  are  addicted  to  immoderate 
laughter.  If  amused  with  any  thing  they  have  heard  or  seen,  they 
will  retire  to  a  short  distance,  throw  themselves  on  the  ground,  and 
laugh  till  they  seem  literally  convulsed. 

‘  The  women,  with  the  exception  of  the  mouth,  which  is  wide,  pos¬ 
sess  hands»)ine  features,  and  their  complexion  is  fairer  than  that  of  the 
men.  Their  teeth  are  beautiful,  which  is  cpiite  an  anomaly  in  India, 
ami  great  vivacity  sparkles  in  the  eye.  They  seem  proud  of  their 
hair,  which  they  anoint  with  rancid  ghee,  and  suffer  to  grow  to  a  gn^t 
length.  It  generally  hangs  straight  down  both  sides  of  the  head,  but 
is  sometimes  curled  upon  wcxiden  skewers.  Their  f(i*et  are  very  small, 
which  is  remarkable,  considering  that  they  go  hare-foot  like  the  men. 
The  children  are  very  healthy  and  active ;  and  it  is  amusing  to  see 
with  what  speed  a  whole  herd  of  their  unwieldy  buffaloi'S  will  run  at 
the  shouts  and  blows  of  a  little  urchin,  cic:ht  vr  ten  years  old.  The 
boys  arc  perfectly  devoid  of  bashfulness  W’hen  addressi*d  by  strangers ; 
which  cannot  be  said  of  the  girls,  their  habits  being  more  retired. 

‘  They  have  an  uncouth  dance  and  song.  Of  the  dance  an  idea 
may  he  formed  from  the  representations  we  have  of  dancing  satyrs. 
They  merely  turn  the  liody  half  round,  with  a  jump,  and  back  again, 
grinning  all  the  time,  and  raising  the  hands  about  the  height  of  the 
head.  The  theme  of  their  song  it  is  difficult  to  understand,  and  its 
tunc  owes  very  little  to  the  science  of  harmonics.  Their  gamut  con¬ 
sists  of  five  or  six  gruff  tones,  which  they  run  through  in  a  breath,  be¬ 
ginning  with  the  lowest  and  ascending  to  the  highest,  over  and  over 
again,  without  variation.*  pp.  (53 — 67. 

Extremely  Roman  these  characteristics !  When  first  dis¬ 
covered,  these  Indo-llomans  •  were  ‘  all  in  rags and  in  excuse 
for  the  barbarous  practice  of  female  infanticide,  and  the  not  less 
unnatural  description  of  polygamy,  which  seems  to  have  partly 
g7*own  out  of  it,  they  pleaded — poverty !  They  have  no  longer, 

'  In  an  extensive  vocabulary  taken  dowm  from  their  lips»  Hough 
found  /tro  nords  which  seemed  to  favour  the  notion  of  their  Roman 
origin ;  viz.  liomu,  man,  and  potnu,  fruit.  The  other  tenns  which 
they  gave,  were  taken  from  cither  the  Canarcse,  the  Tamul,  or  the 
Malayalim. 
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we  rejoice  to  hear,  this  excuse;  and  since  1819,  the  female 
children  have  ceased  to  he  put  to  death.  Then'  is  now  an  a f mast 
equal  numl>er  of  young  children  of  each  sex ;  and  a  man,  woman, 
or  child  is  seldom  to  l>e  met  with,  who  is  not  well  clothed. 

‘  V'ormerlv,  they  hartcn'tl  their  milk  and  ghee  for  clothes  and  grain; 
hut  they  no\^’  sell  them  for  money,  and  alreatly  obtain  twice  as  much 
for  them  a.s  they  at  first  ])rocured.  They  have  h'arned  also  to  feed 
iK'tter,  and  take  much  more  rict'  than  they  did,  as  they  used  to  live 
chiefly  on  the  pnxluce  of  their  huflfalcK's  with  the  millet  and  other 
small  grains  which  are  grown  on  the  hills.  They  likew'ise  eat 
<»ccasionallv  of  the  hufl'alo’s  flesh,  which  they  roast,  and  can  even 
afford  to  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  sm(»king  tolmcco.’ 

‘  W’hen  first  discovered,  they  were  sup|>os('d,  from  their  liheralitv, 
to  In'  free  from  covetousness,  and  very  disinterested  in  all  their  trans¬ 
actions  ;  hut  it  now  appears,  that  they  did  ni»t  then  know  the  use  of 
nn^H's.  Since,  however,  they  have  learned  that  money  w'ill  procure 
new  clothes,  tobacco,  and  rict',  they  are  grow  n  quite  as  fond  (»f  it  as 
their  neighUairs,  and  have  actually  learned  already  to  adulterate  their 
milk,  ami  practise  other  dishonest  ex]K'dients,  in  order  to  obtain  it. 
The  Cidlector  has  taken  much  pains,  and  adopted  every  precaution  he 
could  devise,  to  ]>revent  the  deterioration  of  their  character ;  and 
finding  that  their  migratory  habits  coiinteracted  all  his  efforts  for  the 
improvement  of  the  adults,  he  established  a  selund  for  their  children ; 
but  hitherto  they  have  refiisc'd  to  allow  them  to  attend.  They  will 
not  submit  to  the  least  Cimfiiiemcnt ;  and,  at  prt'sent,  there  is  almost  as 
much  hojH*  of  binding  the  winds  of  the  moutiiins,  as  of  immuring  the 
youngest  Thodaw  ur  w  ithin  the  W'ulls  of  a  school-room.’  pp. 

With  rcg.ard  to  the  cairns,  b.aiTows,  or  found  in  tlic 

Neilghcrry  hills,  Mr.  Hough  remarks,  that  similar  monuments 
arc  scattered  throughout  the  southern  Ghauts,  and  are  found  in 
Malabar  also,  where  they  arc  known  under  the  name  of  Pandoo 
coolies.  I'Tom  some  of  them,  many  coins  unquestionably  Roman 
have  l>cen  taken ;  which  is  not  surprising,  when  w  c  consider 
that  Honr.an  fleets  regularly  visited  Nelcynda  (Nelisuram),  then 
the  chief  emporium  of  this  part  of  India ;  and  that  Augustus 
rcccivcxl  at  Samos,  an  embassy  from  Pandion,  the  sovereign  of 
this  territory.  A  gold  coin,  apparently  of  the  Lower  Empire, 
has  l>ccn  found  in  imc  of  the  Neilgherr>'  cairns.  Rut  this  cir¬ 
cumstance  surely  proves  nothing  beyond  the  fact,  that  those  wrho 
erected  these  monuments  had  commercial  transactions  with  the 
Roman  merchants.  Wc  still  rt'quire  ])roof  that  these  monuments 
an*  the  work  of  the  same  race  as  the  present  Tudas  or  Tho¬ 
daw  urs,  who  ‘declare  tliat  they  know  nothing  about  them'* :  this 
would  Ik*  next  to  impossible,  if  they  really  contained  the  ashes  of 
their  ancestors,  l^pon  the  whole,  we  may  conclude,  that  these 
hills  have,  at  diflerent  eras,  aflorded  an  asylum  to  fugitives  from 
Mysore  and  Malabar,  of  various  race;  some  of  whom,  possibly, 
sought  only  a  temporary’ refuge,  and  retumc'd  to  their  own  country; 
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others  rcmainetl,  and  became  in  time  extinct,  leaving  onl^  their 
gepulchres  to  attest  their  existence.  We  should  not  be  disposed 
to  attribute  a  very  high  antiquity  to  any  of  the  present  occupants 
of  these  regions  ;  although  it  is  possible  that  the  Thodawurs 
may  have  inhabited  the  hills,  as  Mr.  Hough  thinks,  for  many 
centuries.  All  this  is  mere  conjecture.  The  two  ruined  for¬ 
tresses  which  are  to  he  seen,  are  evidently  of  modem  date,  and 
are  supposed  to  have  been  built  by  Tippoo  Sultaun,  to  overawe 
the  inhabitants,  and  protect  his  revenue-collectors.  These  pictur¬ 
esque  and  secluded  regions  have  not  ])roved  im|>enetrable  to  the 
invader.  Despuic  violenee,  after  having  ])eoplcd  these  hills 
with  refugees,  followed  the  cultivator  and  the  herdsman  even 
into  their  peaceful  recesses.  Happily,  they  are  now*  under  the 
sceptre  of  llritain.  A  Christian  Church  has  lieen  erected  upon 
the  Hlue  Mountains,  whence  never  till  now,  perhaps,  since  the 
Creation,  the  song  of  praise  had  ascended  to  Him  who  laid  their 
foundations,  and  clothed  them  with  beauty.  A  British  settle¬ 
ment  has  lieen  formed  in  this  Montpelier  of  India,  where  the 
languid  invalid  from  the  burning  plains,  revives  under  the  climate 
of  Kuro])e.  Scliools  are  rising  for  the  instruction  of  the  natives, — 
for  those  female  children  who,  but  for  our  political  interposition, 
would  never  have  been  suffered  to  live ;  and  the  primitive  law  of 
marriage,  it  may  be  confidently  hoped,  will  ere  long  su|>er8ede  and 
banish  the  hideous  practice  which  has  hitherto  prevailed.  Some  of 
our  Missionaries  stationed  in  Southern  India  and  Ceylon,  have 
already  reaped  the  benefit,  in  their  recruited  health,  of  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  this  region  ;  a  l>enefit  which  will  be  repaid,  we  trust, 
a  thousand-fold  upon  the  herdsmen,  and  husbandmen,  and  gipsy 
craftsmen,  whose  manners  and  customs  have  excited  so  strong  an 
interest. 

W  e  have  taken  this  op|>ortunity  of  noticing  Mr.  Hoole’s  vo¬ 
lume,  which  ought  long  ago  to  have  bt‘en  recommended  to  the 
attention  of  our  readers.  It  contains  no  account,  indeeil,  of  the 
Neilgherry  Hills,  but  supplies  a  good  deal  of  interesting  aud 
multifarious  information  relative  to  the  South  of  India.  We 
cannot  now  attempt  any  regular  review  of  the  volume,  nor  is  it 
necessarv’.  ISIr.  Hoole  is  w'ell  known  in  this  country  as  an  able 
and  valuable  Missionary  in  connexion  with  the  Wesleyan  So¬ 
ciety,  who,  after  lalmuring  for  eight  years  under  a  tropical  cli¬ 
mate,  (six  of  them  in  Madras,)  has  been  compelled  to  seek  the 
restoration  of  iiis  health  in  his  native  country'.  His  Journal 
forms  a  record  of  some  of  the  earliest  efforts  of  Wesleyan  Mis¬ 
sionaries  in  that  part  of  our  Indian  possessions,  and  will  afford 
the  reader  an  insight  into  the  religious  condition  of  the  natives, 
^  well  as  supply  many  interesting  illustrations  of  their  manners 
«nd  customs.  Although  Mr.  Hoole  did  not  visit  the  Neilghcr- 
he  ascended  the  Sheravaraya  Hills  near  Salem,  which  a)>pcar 
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to  be  a  brattch  of  the  Eastoni  (i hauls,  and  a  continuation  of  the 
name  romantic  lull  I'tnintry.  We  must  transcril>e  the  brief  ac¬ 
count  he  gives  of  this  excursion. 

*  At  eight  A.M.,  I  hepm  to  asct'nd  the  hills  on  h>ot,  by  a  steep  and 
rnggetl  path*  which  rtHjuiretl  care  and  exertion  at  every  step.  Much 
of  the  r»>ad  n  as  xigr.\g,  and  sometimes  circuitous  ;  the  n  hole,  however 
imperhvt,  had  Ixvn  matle  hy  great  lal>onr ;  some  skill  also  had  liecn 
usetl  to  make  the  ascent  as  ejisy  as  possible.  The  sun  was  burning 
hot,  and  n*ouhl  have  render'll  the  toil  tfK>  great  for  me,  had  it  not  lieen 
fi»r  the  almost  continual  shade  affordinl  hy  the  tree's  and  Iwunhoos,  which 
flemrish  on  the  sides  of  the  hills.  The  notes  of  the  jungle  fowl,  which 
in  apiH'amTuv  an'  so  like  our  domestic  |>oultrv,  that  when  I  siiw  them 
1  tluaight  some  traveller  had  h^^^t  his  live  stock,  the  antics  of  the  mon¬ 
keys.  and  the  widening  prospevt  which  1  sometimes  turned  nUmt  to 
enjoy,  con\hined  in  some  measure  to  la'guile  the  way,  but  could  not  per¬ 
suade  me  it  was  either  short  or  easy. 

*  I  met  st'vend  of  the  mountaineers,  whose  ap]H'arance  and  nmnners 
verihetl  the  deM'ription  given  of  them.  They  w  ere  robust  good  looking 
men  ;  each  of  them,  in  addition  to  their  cotton  dresses,  carrying  a  long, 
thick,  wiiollcn  cloth  or  camhlot,  a  covering  which  their  climate  renders 
uecess;irt*.  They  seemed  of  a  taciturn  disposition,  and  answ'ereil  mv 
questions  in  as  few  words  as  possible,  wiihont  showing  any  desire  of 
holding  further  c«>mmunication.  They  s]x»ke  Tamul  in  a  manner 
rather  different  fn»m  the  ]>eople  of  the  low  country,  hut  quite  intel¬ 
ligibly,  and  it  was  evident  that  they  understotxi  w'hat  I  addressed  to 
them. 

‘  After  a  walk  of  alnuit  three  hcuirs,  we  sU>od  at  the  top  of  the  pass: 
from  the  moment  1  n*ached  this  point,  which  was  said  to  l»e  an  tdevs- 
tion  of  al>out  five  thousand  feet,  the  wearint*ss  1  had  felt  in  the  ascent 
w  jis  entin  ly  dispelled,  hy  the  bracing  effect  of  the  clear  atmosphero, 
In'tweeii  twcut"*  n:*  ^  th’'^y  '^epret's  colder  than  that  of  the  vullev ;  awl 
I  was  delight('d  with  tiic  varied  uiid  extensive  prospect  C(»mmanded  by 
such  an  elevation. 

‘  When  1  renchc'd  the  bungalow,  it  wanted  about  half  an  hour  to 
noim  ;  my  thernmmeter,  packed  in  my  1k>\,  still  st(»od  at  but  ex« 
p<^'tl  to  the  open  air,  fell  immediately  to  08"'.*  pp.  188,  7* 

During  the  night,  Mr.  Hoolc  was  waked  by  the  cold  ;  and  in 
the  morning,  the  tliermometer  hanging  near  him,  stood  at  54® ; 
a  low  tcm|K'rature  for  n.  of  the  equator.  This  tract  of  hill 
countrv  is  iK'twt'cn  twenty  and  thirty  miles  in  length,  and  five  or 
six  in  breadth.  The  whole  country  is  romantically  beautiful.  In 
the  valleys,  the  soil  is  rich  and  deep,  producing  wheat ;  and  Eng¬ 
lish  vegetables  of  every  description  are  cultivated  with  success. 
The  hills  art'  rugged  and  rocky,  but  clothc'd  to  the  summits  with 
trees,  among  which  the  cedar  is  not  uncommon.  There  arc  nc 
Brahmins  among  the  jH>pulation,  who  are  governed  hy  three  na¬ 
tive  chiefs. 

Near  Salem,  there  are  ‘  hundreds '  of  UimxiH  similar  to  thoaf 
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already  deacrihed ;  and  Mr.  Hoole  was  taken  by  Mr.  Cockburti, 
the  British  Resident,  to  see  a  few  which  he  had  opened. 

*  They  were  each  found  to  contain  a  large  earthen  jar,  or  rather  glo¬ 
bular  vessel,  generally  filled  with  dust,  but  in  one  instance  which  1 
saw,  hones  were  found  al8i> ;  establishing  the  fact  that  these*  tumuli 
were  graves,  perhaps  for  the  ashes  remaining  after  the  IkkIv  had  been 
consumed  by  fire,  the  usual  mode  among  the  llind(H>s  of  dis|)o8iiig  of 
their  dead.  If  the  lanlies  were  buried  entire,  it  must  (from  the  size 
and  form  of  the  receptacle)  have  lK*en  in  a  sitting  |)osture,  with  the 
kmvs  l)ont  chwe  to  the  person.  None  of  the  sects  of  the  Hindoos  inter 
in  this  manner  at  the  present  day :  the  natives  who  attended  us,  knew 
frc»m  common  report  that  these  tumuli  were  graves,  but  had  no  in- 
forniation  as  to  what  class  or  nation  of  people  they  w'ere  who  hud  prac¬ 
tised  this  methw^  of  intemient.'  p.  llli. 

We  can  only  add  our  cordial,  though  tardy  recommendation  of 
the  Author’s  interesting  personal  narrative  to  the  notice  of  every 
friend  to  Christian  missions  and  to  the  cause  of  Christianity  in 
India. 


Art.  IV.  The  Ilisionf  of  Spnhi  aiul  Portugal j  Vol.  I.  (Lardner's 
Cabinet  Cyclopa'dia,  Vol.  xxix.)  fcap.  8vo.  pp.  348.  Price 
I^mdon,  18,32. 

^^IIIS  volume  is  announced  as  ‘  an  attempt,  the  first  that  has 
‘  been  made  in  our  language,  to  compose  from  the  iiitermin- 
‘  able  mass  of  original  authorities,  a  general  history  of  the  Spa- 
‘  nish  and  Portuguese  Peninsula.’  Nothing  deserving  the  title 
of  a  history  of  Spain  existed  in  English  literature ;  nor  have  the 
materials  for  such  a  work  been  accessible.  When  we  saw  this  vo¬ 
lume  announced,  we  felt  therefore  well  assured  that  it  must  be 
either  strictly  an  original  work, — such  a  work  as  we  had  long  de¬ 
sired  to  see,  and  almost  despaired  of  seeing,  and  compiled  at  a  vast 
expense  of  previous  research  and  laborious  investigation, — or  abso¬ 
lutely  worthless.  We  are  happy  to  say  that  the  work  promises 
to  be  all  that  we  could  wish  for.  The  W riter  has  brought  to  his 
task  the  qualiiications  of  a  scholar  and  the  habits  of  a  student, 
together  with  the  advantage  of  a  long  and  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  country^,  not  merely  literary,  but  personal.  Speaking  of 
the  difliculties  attending  his  attempt,  he  says : — 

*  The  number  of  authorities,  many  of  great  rarity ;  the  trouble  and 
expense  of  procuring  them  ;  the  labour  of  forming  a  clear  and  connected 
narrative  from  materials  generally  confused,  often  obscure  and  contra¬ 
dictory  ;  above  all,  the  more  than  Egyptian  darkness  which  at  every 
period  involves  the  political,  civil,  and  ecclesiastical  institutions,  no  less 
than  the  social  condition  of  the  Peninsula, — subjects,  however  interest¬ 
ing  and  important,  unaccountably  neglected  by  the  national  historians  ; 
VOL.  VII. — K.s.  3  n 
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Rfc  obstucirs  formidalile  oiiough  to  intimiilAte  the  most  resolute  student 
1  ould  any  thing  short  of  actual  exiwrience  have  shewn  them  in  their 
true  magnitude,  we  should  assuredly  have  recoiltHl  from  the  present 
task.' 

I'hc  present  volume,  after  an  Introiluctory'  sketch  of  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  |X'ninsular  nations  prior  to  tlie  Homan  conquest, 
gives  us,  in  tliree  lxH)ks,  ‘  the  Peninsula  under  the  Romans,*'  from 
R.e.  21H  to  A.D.  ‘the  Peninsula  under  the  Goths, **  from 

A.D.  44)1)  to  711  ;  «tid  ‘  the  Peninsula  under  the  Arabs  and  the 
M  oors,**  A.n.  7^^  1492.  Of  the  third  lx>ok,  the  first  chapter 

only  is  contained  in  the  present  volume,  which  is  devoted  to  the 
separate  history  of  the  Mohammedan  sovereignty.  That  of  the 
(*'hristian  states  of  the  same  periotl,  Asturias,  Leon,  Castile,  See., 
will  l>e  treattMl  in  the  following  chapters.  ‘  On  the  interesting 
‘  subject  of  the  Arabian  and  Moorish  domination,'  the  Author  says, 
he  would  ‘  certainly  have  dwelt  at  greater  length,  were  it  not  at 
‘  this  moment  in  preparation  for  the  Cabinet  Cyclopaedia,  and  by 
‘  an  author  (Dr.  Southey)  whose  ]>en  none  but  the  presiimjUuous 
‘  would  venture  to  rival.'  This  announcement  will  he  received 
by  the  suliscribers  to  the  Cabinet  ('yclopa'dia  with  no  small  satis¬ 
faction  ;  since,  on  such  a  subject,  l)r.  Southey  is  at  home  and  in 
his  element,  in  that  mid  region  Ix'tween  history  and  romana\ 
where  his  imagination  keeps  him  buoyant,  and  his  learning  serves 
him  for  compass.  Hut,  while  wt  await  with  confident  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  much  pleasure,  his  promised  volume,  we  are  glad  to  have 
in  the  mean  time  this  concise,  and,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  judgi', 
accurate  and  impartial  review  of  the  political  history’  of  the  pe¬ 
riod,  to  collate  with  his  more  dramatic  illustrations. 

l^he  volume  is,  indeed,  a  nnrst  valuable  accession  to  our  litera¬ 
ture  ;  and  to  both  the  accomplished  Author,  and  the  spirited 
Kditor,  we  tender  our  hearty  thanks.  We  shall  not  undertake 
the  supererogatory’  labour  of  analy*ing  this  analysis  of  Spanish 
histtiry,  or  of  entering  into  either  criticism  or  discussion,  but 
shall  take  a  few  paragraphs  as  specimens  of  the  pleasing  style  of 
composition,  and  the  amusing  information  with  which  it  abounds 
'^rhe  first  book  concludes  with  some  excellent  remarks  ujwn  tlie 
social  effects  of  Christianity. 

‘  Tlnaigh  the  effects  pnuiuct'd  by  Christianity  on  the  moral  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  Spaniards  were  in  the  highest  degree  beneficiiil,  yet  they 
were  not  nniversjil  ;  jKiganism  had  shot  its  nmts  tiK»  deeply  and  too 
widely  into  the  soil,  t«»  lie  jilucked  up  with  facility.  Many  of  the  con¬ 
verts  wcTv  but  nominally  s<i :  if,  for  the  sake  of  tfic  advantages  attend¬ 
ing  the  ]irofession  of  tlie  new  faith  after  it  hud  become  the  religion  of 
the  state,  they  outwardly  c<informed  to  it,  either  their  hearts  yearned 
after  the  superstitions  of  oltl,  or  their  lax  morality  proved  that  they 
were  still  inff*cted  with  tlie  vices  of  idolatry.  By  uegrees,  too,  tl^ 
fervour  of  those  who  embraced  Christianity  from  conviction  cooled 
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I  and  the  former  severity  of  their  manners  gave  H'ay  to  liceniiouttiieaa. 

1  The  bltHHly  comlmts  of  the  Circus,  and  the  obscene’  representations  of 

ithc  theatre, — representations  which,  according  to  a  contem])orarv 
writer,  could  not  be  witnessed  w'ithout  pollution, — were  not  the  only 
nor  the  chief  signs  of  a  rapidly  increasing  demoralisation :  the  rich 
neglect chI  their  wives  for  their  handsome  servants  and  others;  not, 

Iiiulml,  to  the  extent  assigne<l  by  the  same  morose  writer,  but  certainly 
til  one  fearfully  indicative  of  the  prevailing  corruption.  The  priest- 
hoinl,  no  less  than  the  laity,  were  inf^ted  by  it :  “  clergymen,**  says 
Sslvian,  “  who  have  wives,  and  even  those  living  in  concubinage,  are 
ruistHl  to  the  dignities  of  the  church,  to  the  great  scandal  of  the  faith- 
l  ful.”  It  was  to  meet  these  disorders  that  severe  canons  were  jmssed 
by  the  early  councils. 

‘  One  of  the  noblest  effects  of  Christianity  was  the  diminution  of 
slavery.  Under  the  pagan  Homans  many  vexatious  formalities  were 
ri'quired  U'forc  manumission  could  be  given  to  a  slave.  Constantine 
allowed  the  act  to  be  in  all  cases  legal  and  binding,  provided  it  took 
plan*  in  the  church,  in  presence  of  the  priests  and  congregation.  Sub¬ 
sequently  Jews  and  heretics  were  forbidden  to  have  Christian  slaves; 
uiul  if  the  slaves  of  the  latter  were  pagan  also,  they  became  free  by 
embracing  the  religion  of  the  Gospel.  A  third  regulation  conferred 

Itlie  right  of  Homan  citizenship  on  all  thus  publicly  manumitted,  and 
also  legalised  the  mere  intention  of  a  master  to  free  his  slave,  {provided 
that  intention  were  expressed  in  presence  of  witnesses.* 

Vol.  I.  pp.  96,  97. 

Wc  select  almost  at  random  from  the  history  of  the  Moorish 
period,  the  character  of  Alxlerahman  III.,  whose  reign  formed 
the  most  brilliant  period  of  the  Spanish  Arabs. 

*  In  his  internal  administration,  Abderahman  is  distinguished  for 
grr.it  capacity  <if  mind,  for  unliounded  liberality,  for  unrivalled  magni- 
tici'iiee,  and  for  indexible  justice.  The  foundation  of  the  palace  and 
tiiwn  of  Medina-Azhara,  about  two  leagues  from  Cordova, —  the  former 
distinguished  for  all  the  sjileiidour  of  art  and  wealth,  the  latter  for  a 
nuis(jue  which  rivalled  that  of  Cordova, — attested  his  taste  and  luxury. 
The  riMif  of  the  palace  is  said  to  have  l)een  supported  by  above  four 
thousand  ])illars  of  variegated  marble,  the  dcKirs  aud  walls  to  have  been 
of  the  same  costly  material,  the  chief  apartments  to  have  been  adorned 
with  excpiisite  foiintuins  and  baths ;  and  the  whole  to  have  been  sur¬ 
rounded  hy  the  most  magnificent  gardens,  in  the  midst  of  which  arose 
a  pavilion  resting  on  pillars  of  white  marble  gilt  with  gold,  and  com¬ 
manding  an  extensive  prospect.  In  the  centre  of  tlie  pavilion,  a  foun¬ 
tain  of  quicksilver,  we  are  told,  constantly  played,  reflecting,  in  a  new 
and  wondrous  manner,  the  rays  of  the  sun.  The  whole  description 
j  reminds  us  rather  of  the  creations  of  genii  than  of  the  labours  of  man. 

J  ‘Of  the  justice  of  this  great  king,  the  Mohammedan  world  had  a 
I  fearful  example  in  the  fate  of  his  son  Abdalla.  Many  years  before  his 
I  death  he  ciiusi*d  his  second  son,  Alhakem,  to  be  recognized  as  wall  al- 
i  Hedi,  The  choice  gave  umbrage  to  Abdalla,  who  at  length  enter^ 
\  into  a  conspiracy,  the  object  of  which  seems  to  have  been  the  assaaii- 
E  *  3  B  2 
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nation,  or  peq)etual  imprisonment,  of  Alhakem.  The  secret  be¬ 
trayed  bv  one  of  the  number  ;  Abdalla  was  suddenly  arrested,  con¬ 
fessed  his  meditated  crime,  and  was  suffocated,  notwithstanding  the 
entreaties  of  his  intended  victim  Alhakem.  “  Thy  humane  request,” 
replied  the  king,  “  liecomes  thee  well,  and  if  I  were  a  private  indivi- 
dual  it  should  be  granted ;  but  as  a  king,  I  owe  both  to  my  people 
and  my  successors  an  example  of  justice  :  I  deeply  lament  the  fate  of 
my  son ;  I  shall  lament  it  through  life ;  but  neither  thy  tears  nor  my 
grief  shall  save  him  !”  This  rigour,  however,  was  not  agreeable  to  the 
people,  who  knew  that  Abdalla  had  many  excellent  qualities ;  who 
uelieved  that  he  was  influenced  more  by  levity  or  the  deceitful  per¬ 
suasions  of  others,  than  by  innate  depravity  of  heart,  and  that  he  might 
have  lieen  reclaimed  to  loyalty  and  obedience  by  easy  means.  The 
king  himself  seems  ever  afterwards  to  have  blamed  his  excessive  rigour. 
Though  at  the  very  summit  of  human  prosperity,  he  was  thenceforth 
unhappy.  The  state  of  his  mind  is  sufficiently  apparent  from  s<jme 
verses  which  he  addressed  to  his  friend,  Abu  Beeri,  in  reply  to  the  re- 
mimstrances  of  that  famous  poet  concerning  his  despondency.  **  The 
sorrow  of  a  troubled  heart  will  rend  itself  in  sighs.  Can  wc  enjoy 
tranquillity  while  the  tempest  is  roaring?  It  has  scattered  my  flowery 
vines  ;  how,  then,  can  I  rejoice  over  the  shining  crop  ?  Glory  crowned 
my  youth  ;  now  she  abandons  me.  The  keen  blast  of  affliction  has 
withered  my  roses  (youth) ;  I  fear  lest  the  storm  should  also  w'ither 
my  lilies  (old  age).  The  days  of  sunshine  are  past ;  dark  night  ap¬ 
proaches,  the  shadows  of  which  no  morn  will  ever  dissipate  !’*  It  may, 
indeed,  be  said  that  the  grief  which  thus  luxuriates,  that  which  seeks 
the  aid  of  measured  numbers,  is  too  sententious,  too  declamatory,  to  be 
deep.  Abderahman's  was  not  deep,  but  it  was  benumbed ;  it  ])oisoned 
every  present  enjoyment,  and  threw  a  chilling  mist  over  the  brightest 
and  most  animating  scenes  of  life.  To  say  nothing  of  the  remorse  he 
must  inevitably  feel,  he  was  too  prosperous,  too  cloyed  with  the  sweets 
of  w'ealth  and  empire,  to  lie  happy.  Had  he  been  less  prosperous,  the 
vicissitudes  w'ould  have  enhanced  his  enjoyments :  wdiere  there  is  no 
pain,  there  can  be  no  pleasures.  Accordingly,  w’e  need  not  be  sur¬ 
prised  to  hear  his  ow'ii  confessions,  that  during  near  fifty  years  of  em¬ 
pire,  his  days  of  happiness  amounted  to  no  more  than  fourteen.’ 

pp.  288-21)0. 


Art.  V^.  Poland,  Homer,  and  other  Poems,  fcap,  8vo.'  pp.  lid- 
London,  18:12.  ‘  |  ^ 

^piIE  word  Poland  falls  upon  the  imagination  like  a  knell,  but 
that  knell  has  awaked  the  slumbering  spirit  of  poetry,  which, 
in  these  beautiful  and  soul-stirring  numbers,  seems  to  haye  started 
up  with  the  vigour  conferred  by  sleep.  So  thrilling  an  air  has 
not  for  a  long  time  been  heard  from  the  Spartan  fife ;  and  though 
the  time  is  gone  by,  when  swords  leaped  from  their  scabbards  at 
the  voice  of  either  bard  or  orator,  all  that  poetry  can  do,  by 
kindling  a  passionate  sympathy,  in  these  days  of  sober  reason  and 
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political  calculation,  this  new  system  may  hope  to  achieve.  In 
reading  his  poem,  we  forget  the  crimes  of  Poland  in  feeling  for 
her  wrongs;  and  see  nothing  hut  the  awful  spectacle  of  a  brave 
nation  rising  against  oppression,  and  failed  in  the  attempt  to 
break  the  yoke,  which  then  only  chafed  their  necks,  but  has  now 
weighed  them  down  to  the  dust. 

‘  ()  thou  poor  country !  *twas  a  crime  for  thee 
Even  to  dream  that  freemen  should  he  free. 

It  is  a  crime  when  weakneSvS  wars  with  might, 

Or  does  impeach  its  law,  that  power  is  right. 

It  is  a  crime  that  ne'er  can  be  forgiven, 

To  break  a  tyrant's  chain,  and  side  with  Heaven. 

For  this — for  uttering  loud  thy  just  appeal — 

A  hard  and  hitter  penance  dost  thou  hvl. 

Ask  not  for  justice  here,  for  she  hath  gone 
To  plead  thy  cause  liefore  a  higher  throne ; 

To  shew  thy  wrongs  in  characters  of  flame, 
llefore  that  footstool  w’hence  thy  mission  came. 

Speak  not  to  men :  they  tamely  sec  thee  w'eep. 

For  they  are  bril>ed,  or  heartless,  or  asleep ; 

Or  very  fear  hath  Ixuved  their  heads  so  low. 

That  none  dare  look  on  such  a  giant  foe ! 

*  Thou  desolated  widow!  fold  thy  veil— 

There  is  no  ear  to  hearken  to  thy  tale  ; 

There  is  no  refuge,  no  deserted  shed. 

To  screen  from  blasts  and  furious  storms  thy  head. 

The  W'ounded  bird  can  flutter  to  its  nest, 

But  thou  hast  no  such  dwelling-place  of  rest. 

Thou  hast  no  friend  to  bid  thee  to  his  hall ; 

Thou  hast  no  kinsman  to  avenge  thy  fall. 

The  monarchs  of  the  earth  have  passed  thee  by 
Nor  deigned  to  look  upon  thy  misery. 

Go  thou  and  weep  upon  thy  children's  grave. 

They  died  for  thee,  the  beautiful  anil  brave ! 

Go  thou  and  w’eep  at  early  dawn  of  morn ; 

Go  thou  and  weep  when  glooming  clouds  are  shorn 
Of  their  day  radiance,  and  the  evening  star 
Above  the  dark  blue  mountains  glimmers  far — 

Go  thou  and  weep — no  planet  of  bright  hope 
Hath  the  ascendant  in  thy  horoscope. 

Hard  fate  hath  filled  for  thee  her  greatest  cup. 

And  forced  thee  to  the  dregs  to  quaff  it  up. 

She  hath  no  deadlier  poison  to  bestow : 

Go  thou  and  weep ;  thou  need'st  not  fear  thy  foe !' 

This  beautiful  apostrophe  to  the  fallen  country  is  succeeded  by 
a  spirited  appeal  to  Europe  *, — to  France, — to  Britain ;  and 

*  It  must  be  by  mere  inadvertence  that  the  faUe  note  has  escaped, 
which  makes  Poland  the  sister,  instead  of  the  daughter,  of  Europe. 
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then  turning  u]>on  the  Muscovite  Autocrat,  the  Poet  launches 
forth  into  a  strain  of  as  fierce  and  vehement  invective,  and  terrific 
denunciation,  as  ever  found  mehnlious  expression  in  p<^etic  num- 
l)ers.  Put  the  ('itizen  King  himself  is  not  spared.  The  reader 
will  admire  the  force,  rather  than  the  justice,  of  the  following  too 
bold  philippic. 

*  (>  gallant-hearted,  vet  unthinking  men, 

.  Ilopt*  not  to  make  that  king  a  citizen  ! 

Where  is  the  virtue  lies  within  a  name  ? 

Bourlxm  or  Orleans,  it  is  all  the  same. 

W’hat  firm  reliance  could  ye  ]dace  in  one 
Who  joins  two  pirties,  yet  dare  side  with  none 
\’^ict'rov  to  him  whose'  crimes  have  sent  him  forth 
To  seek  a  iKUiished  dwelling  in  the  north  ; — 

Stwereign  of  those  whose  hearts  he  cannot  win, 

Sworn  unto  virtue,  yet  allieil  to  sin  *  ; — 

The  um]ure  of  a  p<w  and  ]X'tty  throne  ; 

A  felon,  w  ith  the  roK's  of  justice  on, 

P’ho  pnites  of  virtue  and  eternal  laws. 

Yet  siuH'rs  at  freedom  and  at  frmlom’s  cause  ; 

A  Sylla  of  the  north, — a  laurcll’d  slave, — 

In  word>  a  patriot,  and  in  det'ds  a  knave ! 

Thou  ]>oor,  tlio\i  hn*kcn,  thou  di'spised  thing! 

Thou  vtiice,  thou  tvp*',  thou  shadow  of  a  king  ! 

Think’st  thou  the  hands  that  tore  the  forfeit  crown 
From  off  a  tyrant’s  hrow,  will  s]>are  thine  own? 

Think’st  thou  that  Fn\nce  will  see  her  sister  bleed, 

Nor,  iho’  she  could  not  w  ard,  avenge  the  deed  ? 

Thou  tame  apostate  !  wouldst  tluni  dare  to  bar 
Tiic  march  of  Frtvdom  to  her  holv  war? 

Divm’st  thou  thy  In^rrowtHl  sceptre  e’er  wtis  made 
To  sto]i  that  bright,  yet  terrible  crusade  ? 

Away  !  away  !  thou  ciinst  not  reiid  the  heart  ; 

Thou  hast  no  knowledge  of  her  nobler  part  : 

The  s]H‘ll  within  the  Inisom  of  the  free, 

Isa  dtH'p  mystery — t«H»  deep  for  thet‘. 

The  hills,  the  dungeon,  are  to  thet'  the  same  : 

Ikick,  back,  and  hide  thy  head  for  shame !  for  shame  I’ 

In  l>etter  taste  is  the  appeal  to  Britain. 

*  And  thou,  alas !  where  have  thy  terrors  been, 

Britain,  my  countin’,  old  and  roval  queen  ? 

Thou,  w  ho  hast  draw'n  thy  j»eerless  sword  so  oft, 

M  hen  the  w  bite  flag  of  right  was  rear’d  aloft ; 


*  This  line,  by  a  happy,  though  undesigned  equii'oqur,  may  be  un¬ 
derstood  either  of  the  ^»vcreign  or  of  his  subjects,  certainly  w’ith  equti 
tnith. 
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Thou,  unto  whom  the  injured  nations  bow, 

And  bless  the  meteor  justice  of  thv  brow  ; 

Thou  haven,  unto  whom  the  merchant  ships 
FitH*  from  the  terrors  of  the  dark  eclipse ; 

Thou  talisman,  within  w’hose  charmed  ring 
Exists  no  evil — no  accursed  thing  ; 

Them  tower  of  strength,  which  tempests  ne'er  can  shake,* 
Thou  slumlHTing  giantess,  awake  !  awake  ! 

O !  saw’st  thou  not  the  breach  in  Warsaw's  wall  ? 

O  !  heard’st  th<m  not  the  warrior’s  Imttle  call  ? 

Leapt  not  thy  lifebUnxl  with  indignant  thrill, 

Throbh’d  not  thy  brain,  and  v%  ilt  thou  yet  Ihj  still  ? 

ThySvlng  is  one  whose  very  name  alone 
Hath  rear’d  within  his  subjects’  hearts  a  throne. 

Another  Alfred,  come  to  lead  us  Imck 
I'uto  our  ancient  and  deserted  track  ; 

To  bring  again  thost'  unforgotten  days, 

A\’hen  virtue  only  won  the  meed  of  praise ; 

A  lion-hearted  prince,  in  whom  w’c  see 
How  bright  Inwond  compare  a  crown  may  bi', 

A\’hen  worn  by  him  who  never  will  disdain 
His  pwple’s  love  to  glorify  his  reign. 

Nay,  nay,  thou  wilt  not  sleep :  this  sacred  spark 
From  Freedom’s  torch  shall  die  not  in  the  dark  ; 

He  thou  a  refuge  to  the  lost  again. 

Fling  out  thy  battle  like  a  cloud  of  rain. 

Raise  thy  proud  voice  till  quailing  tyrants  shrink. 

And  stand  and  tremble  when  they  Jure  not  think  ; 

Re  thou  (icmI’s  great  and  just  avenger  still. 

And  He  will  bless  the,  as  all  nations  w'ill ; 

Re  thou  His  scourge  to  drive  this  w’olf  aw'ay, 

And  break  the  fangs  that  inarr’d  that  gallant  prey. 

Do  this  and  pros]K*r — Kings  shall  come  to  thee. 

And  do  high  homage  on  their  bended  knet* ; 

The  day  wdll  laugh  upon  then*  w'ilh  such  smiles 
As  morning  sheds  u|mhi  the  (.’yclad  isles  ; 

Ne’er  shall  thou  feel  the  envious  tread  ot  time, 

Unscared  by  treason,  and  unstain’d  by  crime  ; 

Youth  shall  be  thine,  that  hath  no  wintry  age ; 

And  thou  shall  keep,  w  ithin  a  woven  cage. 

Calm’d  into  lioldness.  Peace,  that  fearful  dove  ; 

Tiiou  shall  have  gift  for  gift,  and  love  for  love ; 
iMightiest  among  the  mighty,  thou  shall  be 
The  star  of  nightly  worship  to  the  free. 

And  men  of  every  clime,  on  every  shore. 

Shall  praise  thee,  bless  thee,  and  almost  adore  !*  pp.  14—17, 


The  dreams  that  are  8Up|H)sed  to  haunt  the  slumbers  of  the 
Destroyer  of  Poland,  arc  finely  conceived  and  vividly  described ; 
although  it  will  be  thouglit  that  the  Poet  has  exceeded  the  bounds 
of  his  prerogative  in  denouncing  the  Czar  as  a  patricide.  Among 
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those  dreams,  the  ravafres  of  the  pestilence  in  the  Russian  army 
arc  forcibly  depicted.  Then  succeeds  another  vision. 

- ‘  Within  the  deepencfl  hhir 

Fnintlv  l<v»kod  out  n  pensive  star  or  tn'O  ; 

The  iiilwui  WHS  down  ;  the  wind,  like  one  in  pain, 

Drove  its  long  sigh  across  the  snowy  plain. 

'nies<‘  arc  dark  stains  upon  that  purest  page, 

Stem  marks  of  man*s  accursed  sacrilege  ; 

Footsteps  deep  dented,  and  a  trampled  targe, 

M’here  broke  the  thunder  <»f  the  squadron-charge. 

It  is  a  battle-field :  The  ^mtehtire  s  light 
Gleams  from  a  distant  ctimp  into  the  night — 

M'hat  mightv  power  is  centred  in  a  breath  ! 

There  moveth  life,  here  lieth  silent  death. 

That  day,  umm  a  field  of  no  renown. 

Freedom  and  iVIurder  s;it  together  tlcmm  ; 

The  stakes  were  armies,  T\*arring  all  around. 

And  struj^ling  sternly  for  the  mutagi"  ground  ; 

Fn*e<lom  was  faint,  and  cm  her  femehead  pile 
The  mantling  fwirs  wrote  down  a  crimson  tale  ; 

Hut  iMurder's  eve  was  fix’d,  her  hand  threw  fast, 

Like  one  whose  life  was  set  upon  a  cast  : 

And  when  the  latest,  deepest  die  was  Hung, 

She  clapp’d  her  hands  with  joy,  and  then  upspning. 

And  shriek’d, — *Tis  mine  !— ’tis  mine  !  this  field  shall  be 
Named  of  my  n.amc' — the  tomb  of  Lilicrty  !*’ 

‘  The  wedf  hath  stolen  from  his  mountain  cave. 

And  glideth  doum  like  one  who  robs  a  grave ; 

His  eye  is  red,  his  thrcxit  is  parch’d  and  dumb. 

Scarce'  c:in  you  hear  his  footsteps  as  they  come ; 

He  springs,  with  savagt*  haste  and  grim  delight, 

Fjion  the  first  dead  corse  that  meets  his  sight. 

And  tears,  and  feeds,  and  scowls  with  jealous  eve 

I 'pm  the  ]iam]>er’d  vulture  flitting  by - 

(/zar !  then'  .an'  vaults  wherein  thy  fathers  slee]). 

Round  whicli  tin*  marble  statues  bcud  and  weep  ; 

O,  fitting  truth  !  nt»  tears  but  those  an*  shed 
Above  the  cold  and  marble-hearted  dead. 

Yet  it  wen'  nobler  far,  if  they  had  died 
In  such  a  caust'.  with  none  to  mourn  beside ; 

^  eu.  had  they  found,  like  these,  a  living  tomb 
it  bin  that  lean  and  loatiisome  creatun  ’s  womb. 

It  had  lieen  better  far.  Then  Fame  had  sung 
Their  righteous  deeds  with  her  immortal  tongue ; 

Then  had  their  names  been  register’d  indeed 
M  ithin  the  Iknik  which  none  hut  freemen  read. 

M'hat  is  their  memory  ?  What  will  be  thine  own  ? 

Tile  idle  record  of  a  lying  stone  ! — 

A  w’oTthless  jiarasite’s  regret ;  or  worse, 

A  purchased  prayer  I — Will  it  efface  a  curse  t 
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There,  with  thy  kindred,  shalt  thou  lie  and  rot ; _ 

Hope  thou  thy  name  at  least  may  be  forgot ! 

'  Seest  thou  that  dying  aoldicr  on  the  ground, 

Wh<>so  life  is  ebbing  from  a  ghastly  wound  ? 

He  hath  n«*  Wd  except  the  fr«»f!en  snow. 

No  friend  to  wipe  the  death-damp  from  his  brow; 

His  eye  is  struggling  through  the  mist  afar 
I'o  catch  the  glimmer  of  that  feeble  star  ; 

Why  doth  he  seek  its  light  so  faint  and  dim  ? 

It  is  no  star  of  hoj>e,  alas,  to  him  ! 

Ay — but  it  shineth  on  his  quiet  home. 

That  Tiest  of  peace,  where  war  hath  never  come ; 

Within  his  fancy,  even  now  he  sees 

The  old  thatch *d  nnif  beneath  the  linden  trees. 

The  cradle,  where  his  youngest  infant  sleeps. 

Hock’d  by  his  widow’d  wife,  who  l)ends  and  weeps  ; 

He  sees  his  children  that  around  her  kneel. 

And  try  to  calm  the  grief  they  cannot  feel. 

JSay,  doth  he  weep  ?  No  tear  is  in  his  eye : 

Tyrant!  It  is  no  ghastly  thing  to  die  ! 

He  fears  it  not,  he  hath  no  damning  sin 
To  lime  the  soul,  or  cage  it  fluttering  in. 

His  part  is  done — it  was  a  glorious  part ! 

He  shielded  freedom  even  with  his  heart. 

Till  it  was  pierced,  and  now  into  the  air 
He  breathes  for  her  a  blessing  and  a  prayer. 

Shuts  with  a  holy  smile  his  heavy  eyes. 

Commends  his  country  to  his  God,  and  dies !’ 

pp.  3%>— -39. 

These  last  lines  arc  not  the  less  touching  and  beautiful  for  re¬ 
minding  us  so  strongly  of  the  exquisite  original : — 

- ‘  ct  dtdees  moriens  retniniscUur  Argos,* 

One  more  extract,  and  we  have  done.  It  occurs  in  a  second 
address  to  this  country. 

*  Have  we  forgot  how  Scotland’s  patriots  rose 
To  flght  the  war  of  God  with  banded  foes  ? 

Far  up  the  hills,  amidst  some  lonely  glen. 

They  met,  the  brave  and  persecuted  men  ! 

A  holy  remnant  of  the  just  and  true, 

Sworn  to  that  faith  which  tyrants  never  knew: 

Hunted  from  house  and  home,  they  gather’d  there 
To  offer  up  to  Heaven  their  spotless  prayer ; 

They  knelt  around,  while  one,  with  lifted  hand. 

Invoked  a  blessing  on  that  martyr  band. 

From  Him,  who  never  yet  hath  heard  in  vain. 

The  righteous  murmur,  or  the  good  complain : 

Then  rose  they  up,  and  sang  with  one  accord. 

Their  sweet  and  simple  anthem  to  the  Lord  ; 
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Till  the  far  shepherd  on  the  mountain's  brow. 

Who  heard  the  notes  arise  so  faint  and  low, 

Mi"ht  deem  in  such  a  place,  that  holy  hymn 
W  as  niised  and  chantea  by  the  seraphim ! 

They  went  to  battle — not  as  armies  go. 

Who  blindly  smite  an  unotfending  fw ; 

Forth  to  a  glorious  field  they  inarch'd  unaw'd. 

The  chosen  champions  of  the  living  God : 

They  fought  and  triumph’d,  as  the  giKnl  and  just. 

Who  fight  in  such  a  cause,  for  ever  must. 

Wc  are  their  children  !  Have  we  then  no  pride 
To  rise  and  combat  on  our  fathers'  side  ? 

Arc  we  not  sworn  unto  the  sacred  fight, 

To  crush  the  guilty,  and  defend  the  right? 

The  very  blmKl  that  runs  within  our  veins  | 

Throbs  at  the  name  of  prison,  (►r  of  chains : 

The  cup  of  lilHTty  is  not  so  small 
That  we  can  drain  it — it  was  fill'd  for  all. 

Britain,  arise  !  O,  yet  while  it  is  time. 

In  such  a  cause  delay  is  worse  than  crime: 

S|H‘ak  !  that  the  tyrant's  soul  may  shrink  with  fear ; 

Speak  !  with  a  voice,  that  all  the  world  may  hear ; 

Thy  wrath  as  with  a  herald's  trump  priKrlaim  ;  | 

For  where  is  he  who  quails  not  at  thy  name  ? 

()  sleep  not,  wait  not,  do  not  tarry  long — 

Be  just,  1k'  brave,  Ir'  g(KRl  as  thou  art  strong ; 

Come,  thou  fair  Queen  ;  for,  as  the  traveller  eyes 
The  first  grey  streaks  upon  the  eastern  skies. 

So  earth  has  fix’d  her  anxious pize  on  thee: 

C’oiue  forth — come  forth — thou  idol  of  the  free  !  ’ 

pp.  fiO—  52. 

And  now,  is  it  necessary  for  us  to  say,  that  we  have  dealed 
with  this  volume  as  poetr)’,  not  as  politics  ?  That  wc  are  not  for 
plunging  into  war  with  Russia ;  that  we  entertain  a  better  opi¬ 
nion  of  King  Fhilip  than  our  Author  avows ;  and  that  wc  do  not 
share  in  all  tlic  sentiments  and  feelings  which  have  inspired  this 
brilliant  peri’ormance  ?  Surely,  all  this  w*c  need  not  say,  nor  arc 
we  in  a  tem]>er  to  enter  into  such  grave  discussions  with  the  rc- 
(uiisite  coolness.  Poetry  like  this  warms  the  blood,  and  seduces 
tlie  judgement ;  and  wc  feel  it  necessary  to  act  as  Burke  did, 
when  Sheridan's  oratory  had  ])roduced  so  powerful  and  dangerous 
an  im])ression,  as  he  deemed,  upon  the  minds  of  the  august  ju¬ 
dicial  tribunal  Indore  which  lie  ])leaded, — move  an  adjournment, 
for  the  interests  of  justice.  The  other  poems  in  the  volume 
|H)ssess  high  merit.  A  ‘  Lament  for  Perey  Bysshe  Shelley'  be¬ 
trays  the  school  from  w  hich  our  Poet  has  sprung,  but  which  be 
already  so  far  transcends,  that  we  hope  he  will  shake  off  its  fatal 
trammels.  The  most  extraordinary  attribute  of  Slielley's  mind, 
though  unquestionably  a  man  of  high  and  original  genius,  was 
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the  fascination  he  seems  to  have  exerted  over  minds  superior  to 
his  own,  and  the  passionate  admiration  with  which  he  inspired  his 
votaries,  rather  tiian  his  companions.  The  ‘  Ode  to  the  Past,’ 
in  the  present  volume,  is  a  finer  poem,  in  our  humble  judgement, 
than  any  of  Shelley’s  compositions  that  we  have  seen ;  and  we 
have  only  to  regret  that  it  is  slightly  tinctured  with  his  melan¬ 
choly  and  cheerless  philosophy. 


Art.  \'l.  1-  77/e  Bible  Socie/t/  Qitesiion,  in  its  Principle  and  its 

Dt'tailSf  considered  in  a  Series  Letters  addressed  (by  permis¬ 
sion)  to  the  llight  Hev.  the  Lord  Hishop  of  Salisbury.  By  the 
Hev.  Samuel  Charles  Wilks,  3LA.  Reprinted  from  the  Christian 
Observer  for  IMarch  and  April,  1832.  8vo.  pp.  14*1.  Price  3f. 
London,  1832. 

2.  An  Appeal  on  Behalf  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Societif,  to 
those  who  are  disposed  to  secede  from  it.  By  the  lion,  and  Rev. 
Baptist  X(H*1,  ^Minister  of  St.  John's,  Bedford  Row.  8vo.  pp.  18. 
Brice  l.v.  London,  18^12. 

d.  Terms  of  Vnion,  Remarks  addressed  to  the  Alembers  of  the  Bri¬ 
tish  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  By  Joseph  John  Gurney.  8vo. 
pp.  48.  Price  Is.  London,  1832. 

4.  A  Call  to  Union y  addressed  chiefly  to  the  INIembers  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society*  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Dikes,  LL.l), 
Incumbent  Minister  of  St.  John’s,  Hull.  8vo.  pp.  18.  Hull, 
18;i2. 

K  really  hope  that  these  are  the  last  ])ublications,  relative 
to  the  ‘  Bible  Society  Question,’  which  we  shall  be  called 
upon  to  notice;  but  these  we  could  not  pass  over.  It  is  indeed, 
imposible  to  say  anything  upon  such  a  subject,  that  has  not  been 
rcj)catedly  urged  before,  in  diflierent  sbaj)es  of  argument;  but 
when  those  against  whom  we  contend,  have  bad  memories,  and 
persist  in  reiterating  assertions  again  and  again  disproved,  and 
though  oft  confuted,  will  argue  still,  there  is  no  help  for  it :  they 
must  be  ‘  answered  according  to  their  folly,’  lest  they  he  ‘  wise  in 
‘  their  own  conceit.’  Such  pertinacity  can  be  successfully  com¬ 
bated  only  by  an  exercise  of  patience,  and  by  the  self-denying 
repetition  of  calm  statements  and  plain  reasonings;  since  the 
men  we  speak  of  are  always  apt  to  mistake  the  last  word  for  vic¬ 
tory. 

Vet  we  should  hope  that  Mr.  Wilks’s  Letters,  which  are  really 
a  formidable  battery,  will  have  at  least  a  temporary  effect  in  si¬ 
lencing  the  enemy’s  guns.  He  has  spoken  out  plainly  and  boldly 
^ith  a  freedom  and  explicitness  upon  some  points  that  we  Lclcctic 
Reviewers  should  hardly  have  ventured  or  been  permitted  to  use, 
but  not  more  plainly  or  boldly  than  the  occasion  demanded. 
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There  has  l>oon  U>o  much  of  tameness,  and  timidity,  and  extreme 
courtesy  on  the  part  of  the  Committee'  of  the  Parent  Society, 
and  their  friends.  They  have  not  sufficiently  attended  to  the 
truth  conveyed  hy  the  French  axiom  of  which  Mr.  Wilks  re- 
minds  them,  Qni  AVrez/xr,  s'drense,  We  can  readily  account 
for  this.  With  a  division  of  sentiment  in  their  own  Imdy,  with 
spies  and  traitors  in  the  cam]>,  the  Committee  were  in  no  condi¬ 
tion  to  act  w  ith  energy  and  decision.  The  formation  of  the  Tri¬ 
nitarian  llible  Society  has  l>een,  in  this  respect,  a  happy  circum¬ 
stance  :  it  has  drawn  off  those  whose  friendship  was  always  sus¬ 
picious,  and  w  hose  cooperation  was  an  incuinhranee.  Of  all  the 
seeeders  from  the  Hihle  Society,  almost  the  only  individuals  whose 
defection  was  a  positive  loss,  and  a  source  of  unfeigned  surprise 
and  regret,  have,  in  the  most  candid  and  honourahle  manner,  ac¬ 
knowledged  their  error,  and  relinquished  their  objections.  The 
Trinitarian  In  hie  SiK'iety  has  had  even  a  shorter  career  than  we 
had  prinlicted.  It  has  anticipated  the  slow  effects  of  decline  by 
a  fatuitous  act  of  suicide.  Kven  the  Record,  the  official  Record, 

‘  cannot  conceal,'  and  professes  to  have  ‘  no  wish  to  conceal,  that 
‘  the  first  attem])t  which  has  been  made,  hy  using  separation  as 
‘  an  instrument,  to  induce  the  Rritish  and  Foreign  Rihle  Society 
‘  to  yield  the  ])oints  in  dis])ute,' — to  make  the  ('ommittcc  suc¬ 
cumb, — ‘  has  signally  failed  ' ;  failed  for  want  of  ‘  a  small  mea- 
‘  sure  of  that  common  sense  in  the  ('ommittcc  of  the  new  Society, 
‘  which  is  to  he  found  in  that  of  the  old.'  So  says  the  Record. 
When  confederates  fall  out,  one  is  sure  to  hear  them  speak  the 
truth  of  each  other. 

Rut  not  to  insult  over  the  fallen,  we  turn  to  the  pamphlets  be¬ 
fore  us,  and  transcribe  with  much  satisfaction  from  Mr.  Wilks's 
pages  the  following  ])aragraphs. 

‘  But  I  have  l)een  to«>  long  entangled  in  these  petty  details.  It  w 
politic  in  the  op|>osers  of  this  invaluable  institution,  to  turn  assailante, 
to  harass  its  friends  with  vexatious  or  exaggerated  charges,  and  to  trv 
to  keep  them  as  culprits  on  the  defensive,  w’hen  they  have  a  full  ri^ht 
to  appt'ar  in  a  far  different  attitude.  I  ftn?!  degraded  at  having  hetn 
thus  dnigged  through  the  mire  for  many  a  long  and  weary  page ;  but 
I  throw  (»ff  the  slough  ;  I  disentangle  myself  of  these  unworthy  ma¬ 
nacles.  No,  my  Lord,  \vc  arc  not  prisoners  at  the  bar;  the  Bible  So¬ 
ciety  is  not  fairly  put  iiinm  a  grave  and  elaborate  defence  against 
charges  such  as  the  al)ove,  and  conveyed  in  such  a  spirit.  To  explain 
where  there  is  reasonable  ground  for  misunderstanding,  is  both  a  duty 
and  a  pleasure  ;  and  there  is  no  degradati<m,  but  much  propriety  and 
Christian  mt'ekness,  in  the  othet' :  the  honest  doubts  and  difhculties  of 
those  who  seek  not  party,  but  truth,  ought  to  Ih‘  carefully  and  patiently 
fwdv€?d  ;  but  to  Ik*  constantly  replying  to  inflammatory  charges,  and 
made  io  plead  as  criminals  before  the  bar  of  public  opinion,  became 
some  bookseller,  hundreds  or  thousands  of  miles  off,  happens  to  leod 
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«  \rn>np  hox  out  of  his  u-arehouso,  notwithstanding  the  most  explicit 
understanding  and  agnecmont,  and  for  which  wilfulness  or  negligence 
he  is  discharged ;  or  l)ecause  some  common  informer  chances  luckilj 
to  discover  a  mare*8-m*st,  with  a  few  addled  Aiincryphas  in  it,  when 
the  rest  had  bt'cn  carefully  extracted  and  crushed ;  and  no  man,  say 
what  he  will,  really  htdieves  that  the  Hible  Society  intended  to  hatcK 
Apocryphas,  or  has  not  taken  the  utmost  possible  precautions  against 
it,  the  iR'st  pnM»f  of  which  is  just  such  a  solitary  mistake  as  the  above ; 
—to  ki'cp  up  such  a  running  fire  of  snipe-shot  to  frighten  the  timid, 
where  there  is  not  a  particle  of  real  haaard  ;  is  neither  truth  loving  nor 
reasonahle.  Our  liv’ely  French  ncighlMUirs  kiif»w  full  w'ell  the  force  of 
the  adage,  that,  in  such  matters,  excuse  is  a  species  of  self-accusation. 
Hut  the  Sackvillc  Stret't  declaimers  count  ujxni  those  minds  w'hich  can 
catcli  a  fact,  but  not  embnice  a  principle ;  and  persons  of  this  order  of 
intellect,  after  reading  over  a  variety  <»f  exculpatory  details,  such  as 
the  ])receding,  are  ready  to  say  ;  **  This  may  all  lie  \’erv  true ;  but 
still  there  seem  to  Ik*  a  great  many  ugly  stories.’*  Such  persons  are 
not  able  to  take  in  the  vast  mass  of  transactions ;  to  Imik  at  the  aggrt*- 
gate  history  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  to  bring  out  the 
fair  result.  It  is  the  same  in  matters  of  private  character  ;  half  a  dozen 
exaggerated  part y-newsjwi per  stories  are  quite  sufheient  to  blast  for  a 
time,  in  public  o])inion,  the  most  exalted  reputation  ;  but  the  gtsMl 
man  appeals  to  the  uniform  tenor  of  his  life,  as  his  evidence,  and  those 
who  know  it  are  satisfied.  If  he  is  to  answer  in  ])riiit  to  every  idle 
tale,  and  when  it  is  answered  and  settled,  and  dead  and  buried,  to  l>e 
called  again  to  reply  to  it,  again  and  again,  years  after ;  and  when, 
perhaps,  the  parties  who  l)est  understood  the  transaction  arc  dead  and 
huriwl  ttM>,  no  character  can  l)e  safe.’  pp.  114,  115. 

‘  It  has  seemed  to  me,  my  Lord,  for  several  years  past,  and  maintain 
it  I  must,  notwithstanding  some  excellent  friends  of  mine  have  often 
tried  to  smile  me  out  of  the  notion,  that  we  are  approaching  times  re¬ 
sembling  those  of  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  (iod 
having  revived  his  work  in  the  midst  of  the  years  by  the  gloricms  lie- 
famiation,  tares  grew  up  with  the  w'heat  and  produced  a  destructive 
harvest.  Men  began  to  declaim  and  to  denounce;  then  arow  new 
and  visionary  doctrines ;  prophecy  was  burlesqued  under  pretence  of 
being  interpreted  ;  gifts  and  miracles  were  said  to  be  revived  ;  the 
millennium  was  at  hand  ;  the  Bible  was  read  in  its  terrors,  and  for¬ 
gotten  in  its  love  ;  religionists  made  it  a  matter  not  of  profane  jest, 
but  of  fanatical  Ix^sting,  that  the  praises  of  God  were  in  their  mouths, 
and  a  two-edged  sword  in  their  hands ;  nothing  was  gwHl  enough, 
scriptural  enough,  spiritual  enough  to  suit  the  taste  of  the  new  de- 
clainuTS  except  their  own  wayward  fancies ;  they  stood  up  in  the 
senate,  not  in  the  meekness  of  wisdom  and  the  spirit  of  love,  bringing 
the  principles  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  to  bear  w  ith  manly  sense  and 
spiritual  understanding  upon  the  business  of  states  and  nations,  but 
with  wild  denunciations,  making  religion,  lovely  as  she  is,  appear 
to  the  vulgar  eye  absurd  and  insane,  and  j»reparing  the  way  for 
that  fearful  re-action  which  ensued  in  the  days  of  the  Second 
Charles,  when  men  took  credit  to  themselves  that  they  were  only 
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prof1ij;:\tt‘s  jiihI  l)lasp}K*mprs,  ami  not  enthusiasts  ami  fanatics.  This 
spirit  encnmchos  hv  little  ami  little,  Imt  of  late  it  has  inade  alarming 
stride's  ;  and  religion  is  iH'coining  as  ]>olemical  as  it  xvas  in  the  worst 
er.i  of  the  civil  wars.  Some  gtssl  men,  whose  own  hearts  overflow 
with  a  spirit  of  Christian  love,  are  yet  gradtially  seduced  by  the  ap¬ 
parent  zeal  and  spirituality  of  the  incursive  party,  alHwc  the  steauy 
course  of  more  nuMlerate  spirits.  Our  religious  institutions  are  to  bie 
shaken  to  their  foundation,  l)ecausc  se>me  lialfour  of  Burley  (I  never 
read  the  fiction,  hut  I  know  the  historical  fact)  arises  in  solemn  de¬ 
nunciation,  and  alarms  weak  spirits,  who  rush  into  the  snare,  and  be¬ 
come  mailed  Covenanters,  instead  of  humble,  peaceful,  and  affectionate 
C'hristians.  If  this  go  on  and  prevail,  the  result  will  lie,  that  what  it 
true  religion,  as  well  as  what  is  false,  will  be  again  sc«>flretl  at  and  put 
down  ;  a  st'iiator  will  not  Ik*  alloweil  to  speak  as  a  Christian,  lest  he 
shiuild  ad4>pt  the  (Itvlamations  of  Cromwell  and  the  wild  Parliament, 
the  remembrance  of  which  to  this  hour  has  done  much  to  make  reli¬ 
gion  distasteful  in  scenes  of  public  resewt,  and  the  gi'iieral  intercourse 
of  life ;  licentiousness  and  infidelity  W'ill  lord  it  over  true  devotion 
and  scri])tural  ]>iety,  In'cause  men  learn  to  connect  these  with  wild  ec- 
centricitv  and  extravagance.  1  think  I  see  a  |>ortion  of  this  spirit  in 
some  of  the  s|>«H'ches  and  spt'akers  who  have  assailed  the  Bible  So- 
cietv  ;  it  is  Um  simjde,  to«»  soln'r,  too  ]K'aceful  to  please  them  ;  but  I 
will  not  pursue  the  siibject  ;  my  only  word  to  really  pious  and  judi¬ 
cious  men  is — nKWAUK.*  pp.  142,  14^1. 

Mr.  Niwl's  appeal  breathes  his  own  amiable  spirit  and  does 
him  the  highest  honour.  We  regret  that  wc  have  not  left  our¬ 
selves  room  for  some  admirable  sentiments  which  wc  had  marked 
for  transcription. 


Art.  VII.  The  Rectory  of  Talehead.  By  the  Bev.  R.  W.  Evans- 
12nio.  pj>.  287*  Price  d.r.  London,  1830. 

^piIIS  is  a  very*  singular  and  fanciful,  but  interesting  produ^ 
tion.  The  design  seems  to  be,  to  illustrate  the  Author's 
notions  of  what  ought  to  he  the  constitution  of  a  Christian  fa¬ 
mily.  'I'hese  views  arc  expressed  in  the  following  paragraph. 

‘  My  father  maintained  that  society  in  general,  as  established  on  the 
principles  of  our  nature,  and  still  more  the  church,  as  based  upon  the 
ftvlings  suj>erinduce<l  by  the  (iospel,  was  like  those  perfect  lutdici  in 
um)rg:uiizi'd  natiire,  wliich,  however  y’ou  di^^de  them,  and  however  fiu 
you  carry  your  division,  still  present,  though  on  a  lessening  scale,  parte 
similar  to  each  other,  and  to  the  w’hole.  Thus,  as  in  one  case,  we  di¬ 
vide  kingdom  into  provinces,  province  into  districts,  districts  into 
milies,  each  iindcr  their  respective  heads  of  king,  governor,  lieutenant, 
f.ithcr,  and  each  a  model  of  the  preceding ;  so,  t(H),  we  may  divide  the 
universal  church  into  national  churches,  nati(»iial  church  into  dioceaes. 
dioct'se  into  con grog-at ions,  congregation  into  families,  each  an  epitome 
of  the  preceding,  and  ctdlected  under  its  proper  head,  under  Chriib 
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undtT  chief  bishop,  under  bishop,  under  minister,  under  father.  And 
as  tiie  subject  maintains  connexion  with  his  kinj;  throuj^h  the  links  of 
society  aliove  mentioned,  so  the  individual  with  Christ  through  the 
corresiMniding  bonds  of  the  church.  He  cannot  for  a  moment  consider 
himself  isolated  and  independent  of  the  next  link  above  him,  his  fa¬ 
mily,  nor  that  family  deem  itself  unconnected  \vith  the  next  8U|)eriur 
bond,  the  c»mgregation.  From  this  view  of  the  case  he  shewed  what 
an  iin|H)rtant  element  a  family  w'as  in  both  societies,  natural  and  spi¬ 
ritual,  and  if  in  the  former  system  it  was  reckoned  by  the  heathen  a 
portion  so  significant  that  he  assigned  to  it  peculiar  deities  and  jH^cuIiar 
rites,  what  ought  we  to  think  of  its  value  in  the  latter?  In  both 
cases  it  is  the  concentrated  spot  of  those  motives,  the  place  where  that 
bias  and  impulse  is  given,  the  cradle  of  those  affections  and  priiicijdes 
which,  from  their  intensity  here,  proceed  beyond  the  threshold,  arrive 
in  pn»i>er  vigour  at  the  wider  circles  of  public  life,  and  there,  uniting 
with  tlie  corresponding  energies  of  other  families,  bind  together  the 
mass  of  society,  so  as  to  become  solid  as  the  congealed  surface  which 
originates  from  a  numlier  of  centres,  shooting  forth  their  raving  needles, 
and  interlacing  till  they  form  one  uniform  surface.  Gml  has  himself 
deterinined  its  inijHirtance  in  his  church.  Fur  as  in  that  he  has 
declared  his  sense  of  its  dignity  and  holiness,  by  ap{>earing  in  it  amid 
signs  and  wonders,  wdth  the  blazing  mountain,  the  nost  of  Angels,  the 
voice  of  the  trumpet,  and  the  sound  of  words,  unendurable,  from  the 
terror  which  it  inspired,  so  in  this,  in  this  lesser  Zion,  he  has  assured 
us  of  its  sanctity,  by  manifesting  his  presence  in  it  with  a  softening  of 
his  glory  in  beautiful  accordance  with  the  calmness  of  domestic  life. 
Who  has  not  felt  his  bosom  burn  within  him  when  he  reads  of  his 
abode  in  the  house  of  Lazarus,  and  finds  him  wei'ping  with  those  that 
weep,  comforting  the  afflicted,  and  dismissing  the  penitent  in  forgive¬ 
ness? 

*  It  is  truly  delightful  at  times  to  take  off  the  eyes  from  the  direct 
view  of  the  ])ainful  splendour  of  the  universal  church,  and  to  contem¬ 
plate  it  through  this  soft  and  attempering  medium,  the  iwrception  is 
then  accompanied  with  those  vigorous  and  elementary  feelings  of  love 
and  warmth  of  heart,  which  are  too  apt  to  become  vague  in  attempting 
to  comprehend  the  vast  proportions  of  the  other.  Let  us  for  a  moment 
indulge  in  the  contemplation. 

‘  In  the  venerable  head  of  the  family  we  acknowledge  its  bishop,  its 
centre  of  unity,  source  of  faith,  object  of  obedience.  Of  him  the  flock 
is  both  naturally  and  spiritually  lK>rn,  and  fed  w’ith  the  necessaries  of 
this  life,  and  of  the  next.  His  blessing  confers  the  good  of  the  world 
being,  and  of  the  world  to  be,  and  his  cursing  is  a  condemnation  both 
now'  and  hereafter.  He  is  ever  in  his  diocese,  every  day,  yea,  every 
hour,  visiting  and  inspecting  his  flock,  encouraging  the  obedient, 
chastising  the  froward,  feeding  the  hungry,  healing  the  sick,  comforting 
the  mourner,  instructing  the  ignorant,  interceding  in  prayer.  He  has, 
too,  his  priesthood  in  the  elder  members  of  his  family,  who  assist  and 
relieve  his  labours  by  their  attention  to  the  younger,  w'ho  surround,  as 
Lithful  stewards  and  ministers,  his  chair  in  his  administration,  and 
bis  altar  in  his  devotions.  Oh!  high  indeed  is  his  claim,  lofty  his 
priviliw,  and  tremendous  his  responsibility  to  the  church  of  God.  It 
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has  likewise  its  appropriate  liturjjy*  expressive  of  its  iwculiar  drcuin- 
stuiices,  and  holds  its  n]){H>inted  days  of  fast  and  testival,  comme¬ 
morative  of  the  varitius  events  with  which  (iod  has  bei*n  pleased  to 
visit  it.  Nor  wants  this  little  church  its  catah»gue  of  saints;  such, 
|>erhaps,  is  some  j^entle,  affectionate  member,  possessed  of  the  blessed 
privileije  of  winning  all  hearts,  whose  modest  talents  were  unwearietlly 
exerted  in  healing  tlie  sores  of  domestic  contention,  into  whose  ear 
Wiis  |)oured  the  secret  of  the  grieved  and  burdened  heart,  and  from 
whose  lips  were  ex|>ected  and  received  the  words  of  advice  and  of 
comfort,  t4*  whose  ])iety  they  seemed  to  feel  indebted  for  the  blessings 
which  visited  them,  in  whose  existence  all  apjwared  enwrapt  as  in  their 
joy,  their  prop,  and  tlieir  stay,  the  bitter  example  of  whose  calmness 
and  resignation  they  were  Jinaned  to  witness  through  long  and 
protracteil  surt'erings,  whom  at  last  they  Liid  in  the  grave,  premature 
in  years,  but  mature  in  godliness,  whose  existence  among  them  seems 
now  as  the  visit  of  an  angi‘l  whom  they  had  bi'cn  entertaining  un¬ 
awares,  whom  they  cannot  persuade  themselves  even  now  to  supj>ose 
that  they  have  utterly  h>st,  but  conceive  to  hover  about  its  once  be¬ 
loved  abisle,  and  shed  a  hallowing  protection  U{K)I1  its  inmates. 

*  Ni>r,  alas  !  is  wanting  its  catalogue  of  martyrs,  of  those  who  sjient 
with  unwearied  toil,  and  wrung  at  heart  by  being  continually  foiled 
by  some  whom  they  love  most  dearly,  in  their  unceasing  endeavours 
to  kei'p  together  their  little  community,  and  maintain  it  against  the 
inroads  of  a  pitiless  and  pn»fligute  world,  and  gidlantly  bearing  up  to 
the  last,  lumnd,  as  it  were,  to  the  stake,  fell  at  length,  and  sank  into 
an  untimely  grave,  rejoicing  and  blessing  their  crucified  Master  in  that 
he  had  imparted  to  them  strength  and  courage  for  the  combat,  and 
cmifident  in  hope  of  what  to  men  seemed  hopeless,  namely,  that  he 
would  in  his  own  gmal  time  put  the  finishing  crown  to  what,  under 
his  assistance,  they  had  begun. 

*  Nor  is  it  exempt  from  the  failings  of  its  great  mo<lel,  for  it  com¬ 
prehends  the  bad  with  the  good,  the  hypocrite  with  the  faithful,  and  it 
t4M)  has  its  schismatics  and  heretics ;  it  too  has  those  who  despise  its 
salutary  control,  spurn  its  ])ateriu>l  restrictions,  and  assert  their  lilierty 
by  fomenting  dissensions  within,  and,  finally,  draw'ing  off  a  party  in 
open  revtdt  from  lieiu'ath  the  fatherly  rot)f,  set  up  a  separate  luid  rival 
household,  and  bring  the  whole  family  into  disrepute  before  a  cruel 
and  unthinking  world. 

*  Holding  these  opinions  on  the  constitution  of  a  Christian  Family, 
the  g(HHl  Hector  was  accustomed  to  express  himself  with  feelings  of 
excmling  awe  U])on  his  double  responsibility  as  father  and  minister, 
find  would  re]>eat  again  and  again,  as  continually  lying  u})on  his  mind, 
the  passage  of  8t.  Paul,  where  he  observes  that  the  person  who  is 
inefheient  in  the  management  of  his  own  household,  is  also  unfit  for 
government  in  CuhI’s  church.  He  was  unceasing  in  urging  u|>on  others 
the  sanctity  of  home,  the  sin  of  undervaluing  that  which  has  more 
than  oiict*  comprised  the  whole  church  of  God/  pp.  12 — IB. 

Wc  have  accordingly,  in  the  chapters  of  this  domestic  histor}'; 
— ‘  the  family  liturgy  ‘  the  external  communion  of  the  family ; 
*  the  lirst  member  sent  out  into  the  world ‘  the  annual  meeting 
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‘  of  the  family ‘  the  first  death  in  the  family ‘  the  family 
‘  code ‘  the  discipline  of  the  family  f  ‘  the  servants  of  the 
‘  family  &c.  These  chapters  are  interspersed  with  hymns  and 
other  poems  breathing  something  of  the  spirit,  with  not  a  little  of 
the  quaintness  and  occasional  obscurity,  of  the  Author’s  model, 
the  divine  Herbert.  The  following  is  a  pleasing  specimen. 

‘  THE  PREACHERS. 

‘  Amid  my  garden’s  broider’d  paths  I  trod, 

And  there  my  mind  soon  caught  her  favourite  clue; 

1  seem’d  to  stand  amid  the  church  of  God, 

And  flow'crs  were  preachers,  and  (still  stranger)  drew 
From  their  own  life  and  course 
The  lore  they  would  enforce; 

And  sound  their  doctrine  was,  and  every  precept  true. 

‘  And  first  the  Sunflower  spake.  Behold,  he  said. 

How  I  unweariedly  from  dmvn  to  night 
Turn  to  the  wheeling  sun  my  golden  head. 

And  drink  into  my  disk  fresh  draughts  of  light. 

O,  mortal !  look  and  learn ; 

So,  with  obedient  turn. 

From  womb  to  grave  pursue  the  sun  of  life  and  might. 

‘  And  next  I  heard  the  lowly  Camomile, 

Who,  as  I  trod  on  him  with  reckless  feet, 

And  wrang  his  perfume  out,  cried,  List  awhile — 

E’en  thus  w'ith  charity  the  proud  one  greet. 

And,  as  insultcrs  press. 

E’en  turn  thou  thus  and  bless. 

And  vield  from  each  heart’s-bruise  a  redolence  more  sweet. 

‘  Then  from  his  rocky  pulpit  I  heard  cry 

The  Stonecrop.  Sw  how  loose  to  earth  I  grow. 

And  draw  my  juicy  nurture  from  the  sky. 

So  drive  not  thou,  fond  man,  thy  root  too  low ; 

But  loosely  clinging  here. 

From  God’s  supernal  sphere 

Draw  life’s  unearthly  food,  catch  heaven’s  undying  glow. 

‘  Then  preached  the  humble  Strawberry.  Behold 
The  lowliest  and  least  adorn’d  of  flowers 
Lies  at  thy  feet ;  yet  lift  my  leafy  fold. 

And  fruit  is  there— unfound  in  gaudier  bowers. 

So  plain  be  thou  and  meek. 

And  when  vain  man  shall  seek. 

Unveil  the  blooming  fruit  of  solitary  hours. 

*  Then  cried  the  Lily:  Hear  my  mission  next. 

On  me  thy  Lord  bade  ponder  and  be  wise ; 
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O  H'an  with  toil,  with  care  and  doubt  perplext, 

Survey  my  joyous  bliMim,  my  radiant  dyes. 

Mv  hues  no  vigils  dim. 

All  care  1  cast  on  him. 

Who  more  than  faith  can  ask  each  hour  to  faith  supplies. 

‘  The  Thistle  mim'd  me  last ;  for,  as  I  tore 

The  intruder  up,  it  cried.  Hash  man,  take  heed  ! 

In  me  thou  hast  thy  type.  Yea,  pause  and  pore — 

Even  as  thou  doth  Gtnl  his  vineyard  weed: 

Di'em  not  each  worthier  plant 
For  thee  shall  wiiste  and  want. 

Nor  fright  with  hostile  spines  thy  Master's  chosen  seetl. 

‘  Then  cried  the  pirden's  host  with  one  consent : 

C'ome,  Man,  and  see  how,  day  by  day,  we  shoot. 

For  every  hour  of  rain,  and  sunshine  lent. 

Deepen  imr  glowing  hues,  and  drive  our  root ; 

And,  as  our  heads  we  lift. 

Record  each  added  gift. 

And  bear  to  God’s  high  will,  and  man's  support,  our  fruit. 

‘  O  Leader  thou  of  earth’s  exulting  quire. 

Thou  with  a  first-lH>rn’s  royal  rights  endued. 

Wilt  thou  alone  be  dumb  ?  alone  desire 
Henew''d  the  gifts  so  oft  in  vain  renew'd  ? 

Then  sicken,  fret,  and  pine. 

As  on  thy  head  they  shine. 

And  wither  with  o’erllowing  plenitude  } 

‘  Oh,  come !  and,  as  thy  due,  our  concert  lead. 

(Rory  to  him,  the  Lord  of  life  and  light. 

Who  nurs’d  our  tender  leaf,  our  colours  spread. 

And  gave  thy  Innly  mind,  the  hrst-born’s  right, 

Hy  which  thy  flight  may  cleaye 
Tlie  starry  pole,  and  leave 

The  younger  mates  below  in  death's  unbroken  night.' 

pp.  177-179. 
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Art.  VIII.  LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

Speedily  will  l)e  published,  in  8vo.,  The  Present  State  of  the  Esta- 
blished  Church,  an  Ajndog)’  for  Secession  from  its  Communion.  By 
a  Seceding  Clergyman. 

In  the  press,  and  will  appear  early  in  May,  An  Indian  Tale,  and 
other  Poems,  liy  Henjninin  Gough.  Dedicated,  by  snecial  permis¬ 
sion,  to  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  Viscount  Morpeth,  Al.P. 

In  the  press.  The  Emigrants'  Companion  to  the  Canadas:  compiled 
from  Othciiil  Documents  furnished  by  John  Galt,  Esq.  By  Andrew 
Picken. 

In  the  press,  and  shortly  will  be  published,  Lectiones  Latine ;  or. 
Lessons  in  Latin  Literature :  being  a  choice  collection  of  Moral, 
Amusing,  and  Instructive  Pieces,  in  Prose  and  Verse,  selected  from 
the  Writings  of  the  most  celebrated  Latin  Authors.  With  Interlinear 
and  other  Translations.  By  J.  Rowbotham,  F.R.A.S.*,  London,  Au¬ 
thor  of  “  German  Lessons,"  **  French  Lessons,"  &c. 

In  the  press,  A  Tale  of  Tories  ;  with  Wood-cuts  by  Seymour. 

In  the  press,  Angel  Visits  ;  a  Poem.  By  J.  R.  Wood. 

The  Rev.  J.  Fletcher,  D.D.,  is  engaged  in  preparing  a  Life,  &c.,  of 
the  late  Rev.  William  Roby,  of  Manchester. 

Vol.  VI.  of  the  Select  Library,  will  contain  Lives  of  celebrated 
Missionaries,  by  John  Came  Esq.,  Author  of  Letters  from  the  East.” 

Preparing  for  publication.  Sermons.  By  the  Rev.  R.  W.  Hamil¬ 
ton,  Leeds. 

In  the  press,  and  shortly  wall  be  published.  Reflections  and  Admo¬ 
nitory  Hints  of  the  Principal  of  a  Seminary,  on  Retiring  from  the 
Duties  of  his  Station.  By  John  Fawcett,  of  Ewood-Ilall,  near  Ha¬ 
lifax. 

In  June  will  be  published,  in  1  vol.  8vo.,  The  Literan^  Pancratium; 
or,  a  Series  of  Dissertations  on  Theological,  Literary,  Moral,  and  Con¬ 
troversial  Subjects.  By  Robert  Carr  and  Thomas  Swinbura  Carr. 

Dr.  Lardner’s  Cabinet  Library,  Vol.  IX.  will  contain  Memoirs  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  the  second  and  concluding  volume. 

Nearly  ready  for  publication,  in  monthly  numbers,  Illustrations  of 
Modern  Sculpture,  consisting  of  highly  finished  Engravings,  after 
Drawings  from  the  finest  works  of  the  most  eminent  Sculptors,  with 
Prose  Descriptions  and  Poetical  Illustrations,  by  T.  K.  Hervey,  Esq. 
The  first  numl>er  will  appear  in  the  course  of  April. 
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Art.  IX.  WORKS  lllX'KNTLY  PI  ULISllED. 


BIOO&APHT. 

Mwnoir*  of  Miw  Ann  Tom«,  late  of 
Hackney,  aged  19.  By  the  Rev.  F.  A. 
Cox,  LL.D.  .\ceompanied  b\-  a  Discourse 
delivered  on  the  occasion  o(  her  decease. 
ISino, 

HisToav. 

The  Annual  Historian,  a  Sketch  of  the 
chief  Historical  F.vents  of  the  World  for 
the  Year  1881,  princijially  designetl  for 
young  Persons.  By  Ingram  Cobbin, 
AJVl.  4s.  6d.  cloth. 

MISTKLLAKEOCS. 

Tracts  of  Cyprian,  Bishop  of  Carthage; 
in  Two  Parts.  Hvo.  6s. 

St'lf*  Discipline,  by  Henr\'  Forster  Bur- 
der,  D.D.  2s.  cloth. 

Indian  Recollections.  By  the  Rev.  John 
Statham.  ]2mo. 

Early  Discipline  illustrated ;  or  the  In. 
fant  S\'stem  progressing  and  successful. 
By  S.  Wilderspin. 

Paternal  .\dvice,  chiefly  to  yourtg  Men 
on  entering  into  life,  against  the  evil  of  bad 
books,  bad  company,  &c.  82mo.  Is.  6d. 

MOXAL  rillLOROrHT. 

A  Manual  of  the  Historv’  of  Philosophy. 
Translated  from  the  German  of  Tenneman. 
By  the  Rev.  .\rthur  .Johnson,  M.A.,  late 
Fellow  of  Wadham  College,  &c.  Svo, 

NATPRAL  THlLOSOrHY. 

The  5>acred  History  of  the  World,  as 
displayed  in  the  Creation  and  subsequent 
Events  to  the  Deluge.  Attempted  to  be 
philoaophically  considered,  in  a  Series  of 
Letters  to  a  S<m.  By  Sharon  Turner, 
F.S..\.  and  R.A.S.L.  8vo. 

rorrRT. 

The  Immortality  of  the  Soul;  anth  other 
Poems.  By  David  Maliock,  .\.M.  Post 
8vo.  6s. 

Maternal  Sketches,  and  other  Poems. 
By  Eliza  Rutherford.  12mo. 

Idolatry*;  a  Poem.  By  the  Rev.  Wil¬ 
liam  Swan.  The  fifth  and  concluding  Part. 
12mu.  2s. 

Poland,  Homer,  and  other  Poems,  fcap. 
Svo.  4s,  bd. 


The  Pleasures  of  Religion,  with  other 
Poems.  By  the  Rev.  H.  Stowell,  A.M. 
12mo.  6s. 

vor.mcAL. 

The  Dogmas  of  the  Constitution.  Four 
Lectures,  l^ing  the  First,  Tenth,  Eleventh, 
and  llrirteenth  of  a  Course  on  the  Theory 
and  Practice  of  the  Constitution,  delivered 
at  King’s  College,  Ix>ndon,  in  the  Com- 
mencement  Term  of  that  Institution.  By 
J.  J.  Park,  Esq^  Barrister-at-Liw,  the 
Professor  of  English  Law  and  Jurispru> 
dence.  8vo. 

THF-OLOGT. 

Prayer  the  Christian’s  Relief  in  Trouble: 
a  Discourse.  By  Edward  Steane.  ISmu. 
6d. 

I^W’s  of  Christ ;  being  a  complete  Di¬ 
gest  of  all  the  Precepts  containetl  in  the 
New  Testament,  with  Comments  and  de¬ 
vout  Meditations  on  each  Topic  of  Duty: 
arranged  for  the  daily  perusal  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  in  his  closet.  By  Joseph  Turnbull, 
A.B.  12mo.  6s. 

Church  History  through  all  Ages,  from 
the  first  Promise  of  a  Saviour  to  the  Year 
18.80;  with  Biographical  Notices  of  the 
principal  ISIartyrs  and  Promoters  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  ;  and  Records  of  the  most  success¬ 
ful  Missionary  Societies  for  advancing  of 
Religion  at  home  and  abroad.  Designed 
cs]»eeially  for  young  Persons  F  amilies  and 
Schools.  Dedicated  to  the  Directors  of 
Missionary  Societies,  and  to  the  Sunday 
School  Teachers  in  Great  Britain  and 
America.  By  the  Rev.  R.  Simpson,  Au¬ 
thor  of  **  A  Father’s  Reason  for  Christian¬ 
ity,”  &c.  &c.  In  one  vol.  12mo.,  cloth 
boards,  7s. 

7'he  History,  Institutions,  and  Tenden¬ 
cies  of  the  Church  of  England  examined 
by  Scriptural  .\uthority’ :  being  a  Reply  to 
a  Letter  of  Vice-Admiral  Stirling.  By  T. 
Schofleld,  Minister  of  Chertsey  Cb^I, 
Surry. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Authority,  Ends,  and 
Observance  of  the  Christian  Sabbath.  With 
an  Appendix,  containing  a  variety  of  docu¬ 
mentary  Evidence  respecting  Prevalent 
Abuses,  and  means  for  their  suppresnom 
By  the  Rev.  Duncan  Macfarlan,  Minister 
of  Renfrew  .  12mo.  4s.  bds. 


